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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  con-< 
tained  in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  ;  a  work  which  the  Author  had  project- 
ed before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote 
and  published  not  long  after.  But  not  finding 
it  successful,  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  go- 
ing to  the  press  too  early,  and  he  cast  the  whole 
anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  some  ne- 
gligences in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in 
the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet 
several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Au- 
thor's Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  that 
juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  affected  to  triumph  in 
any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a 
strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices, 
which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized 
to  employ.  Henceforth  the  Author  desires, 
that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regard- 
ed as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOt>HT» 


Moral  philosophy,  .or  the  science  of  human  nature^ 
may  be  treated  after  two  different  manners,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to 
the  entertainment,  instruction^  and  reformation  of  man- 
kind.    The  one  considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  ac- 
tion, and  as  influenced  in  his  measures  by  taste  and 
sentiment ;  pursuing  one  object  and  avoiding  another, 
according  to  the  value  which  these  objects  seem  to 
possess,  and  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves.     As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  allowed 
to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of  philosophers 
paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours,  borrowing  all 
helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating  their 
subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is 
best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
affections.     They  select  the  most  striking  obser\'ations 
and  instances  from  common  life,  place  opposite  cha- 
racters in  a  proper  contrast,  and,  alluring  us  into  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness, 
direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  pre- 
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cepis  and  most  iUustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend 
our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they 
think  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their 
labours. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being, 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  understanding  more  than 
cultivate  his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as 
a  subject  of  speculation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny 
examine  it,  in  order  to  find  those  principles  which  re- 
gulate our  understanding,  excite  our  sentiments,  and 
make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular  object,  ac- 
tion, or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all 
literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have  fixed, 
beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason- 
ing, and  criticism ;  and  should  for  ever  talk  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue^  beauty  and  deformity, 
without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but,  proceeding 
from  particular  instances  to  general  principles,  they 
still  push  on  their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general, 
and  rest  not  satisfied  till  they  arrive  at  those  original 
principles  by  which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curio- 
sity must  be  bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem 
abstract,  and  even  imintelligible  to  common  readers, 
they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for 
the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover 
some  hidden  truths  which  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy 
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jriU  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
preference  above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by 
many  will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  more  agree- 
•Ucf  but  more  useful,  than  the  other.  It  enters  more 
into  common  life ;  moulds  the  heart  and  affections ;  and, 
by  touching  those  principles  which  actuate  men,  re- 
Ibnns  their  conduct,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abstruse  philosophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and 
action,  vanishes  when  the  philosoper  leaves  the  shade 
and  comes  into  open  day ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  feelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  pas- 
sioos,  the  vehemence  of  our  affections,  dissipate  all 
its  conclusions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher 
to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable, 
as  well  as  justest  fame,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy 
philosophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto 
-to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  support  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
posterity.  It  is  easy  for  a  profound  philosopher  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  his  subtle  reasonings ;  and  one 
mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  unusual  appearance, 
or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  phi- 
losopher, who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  far- 
ther; but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the 
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right  path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  il- 
lusions. The  fame  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present; 
but  that  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
passes  the  seas,  and  still  maintains  his  reputation; 
but  the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own 
nation  and  to  his  own  age.  And  Addison,  perhaps, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  shall  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  ^ 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  com* 
monly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being 
supposed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles 
and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprehension. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despis- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal 
genius,  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noble  entertainments.  The  most  perfect  character  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an 
equal  ability  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  busi- 
ness ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  discernment  and 
delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ;  and,  in  busi- 
ness, that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse  and 
cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and 
manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended, 
and  send  back  the  student  among  mankind  full  of  noble 
sentiments  and  wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exi- 

*  This  it  not  intended  any  way  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Locke, 
who  was  really  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  just  and  modest  reasoner.  It 
is  only  meant  to  show  the  common  fifUe  of  such  abstract  philosophy. — 
Note  in  Editions  K,  L. 
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genee  of  hunum  Ufe.  By  means  of  such  compositions, 
viitoe  becomes  amiable,  science  agreeable,  company 
instructive,  and  retirement  entertaining, 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  sUcli,  receives 
from  science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so 
narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that 
Uttle  satisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 
dther  from  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions. 
Man  is  a  sociable,  no  less  than  a  reasonable  being: 
But  neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeable 
aod  amu^g,  or  preserve  the  proper  relish  for  them. 
Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and,  from  that  disposi- 
tioD,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessities  of  human 
lifis,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation :  But  the 
mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always  sup« 
port  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then, 
that  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as 
most  suitable  to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admo- 
nished them  to  allow  none  of  these  biases  to  draw  too 
much,  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  other  occupa- 
tions and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  passion  for 
sci^ice,  says  she,  but  let  your  science  be  human,  and 
such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference  to  action  and  sor 
ciety.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches  I 
prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  mer 
lancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  tep 
ception  your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
when  communicated.  Be  a  philosopher :  but,  amidst 
all  your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  with- 
out throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  ixnprpper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this 
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general  opinioiii  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  with- 
out apposition,  his  own  taste  and  sentiment*  But  as 
the  matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abso- 
lute rgecting  of  ajl  profimnd  reasonings,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  metaphysics^  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  what  can  reasonably  be  pleaded  in  their  be- 
half! 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  consider- 
able advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  ab^ 
stract  philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and 
humane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain 
a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  pre- 
cepts, or  reasonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pictures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  si- 
tuations, and  inspire  us  widi  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us. 
An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  a  quick 
apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species 
of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue*  How 
painful  soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  ap- 
pear, it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners*  The  anato- 
mist presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagree- 
able objects ;  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter  in 
delineating  even  a  Venus  or  a  Helen.  While  the  lat- 
ter employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives 
his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  airs,  he 
must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fa- 
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Imc  of  the  bones^  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part 
or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment* 
In  vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the 
odier* 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a 
spirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  society.  And  though 
a  friiilosopher  may  live  remote  from  business,  the  ge- 
nius of  philosophy,  if  careftdly  cultivated  by  several^ 
must  gradually  diffiise  itself  throughout  the  whole  so- 
oetjj  and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on  every  art  or 
calling.  Th^  politician  will  acquire  greater  foresight 
and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of  power; 
the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  iw  his 
reasonings;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
discipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  planaland  opera- 
tions. The  stability  of  modem  goxertiments  above 
the  ancient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy, 
have  improved,  and  probably  will  still  improve,  by  si- 
milar gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosi- 
ty, yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an 
accession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest 
and  most  inofiensive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  ave- 
nues of  science  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can  either 
remove  any  obstructions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any 
new  prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor 
to  mankind.  And  though  these  researches  may  ap- 
pear painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some  minds  as 
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with  some  bodies,  which,  being  endowed  with  Tigorous 
and  florid  health,  require  severe  CTOrcise,  and  reap  a 
pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdenspme  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed, 
is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye ;  but,  to 
bring  light  Arom  obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must 
needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  profound  and  abstract  phi-v 
losophy,  is  objected  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatigu- 
ing, but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and 
error.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  aird  most  plausi- 
ble objection  against  a  considerable  part  of  metaphy- 
sics, that  they  are  not  properly  a  science,  but  arise 
either  from  the  fruitless  efforts  of  human  vanity,  which 
would  penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  crafl  of  popular  supersti- 
tions, which,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  fair 
ground,  raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  their  weakness.  Chased  from  the  open  coun- 
try, these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest,  and  lie  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices. 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re- 
ceive them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  suflicient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still 
in  possession  of  her  retreat?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
disappointment,  will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences. 
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and  discover  the  proper  province  of  human  reason ; 
for,  besides  that  many  persons  find  too  sensible  an  in- 
terest in  perpetually  recalling  such  topics  besides  this, 
I  say  the  motive  <^  blind  despair  can  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences  $  since,  however  unsuccess- 
ful former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  still 
room  to  hope,  that  tlie  industry,  good  fortune^  or  im- 
proved sagacity  of  succeeding  generations,  may  reach 
discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous 
genius  will  sdll  leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  him** 
self  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  the  failures 
of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of 
achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  him 
akme.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously 
into  the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show, 
from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse 
subjects.  We  must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to 
live  at  ease  ever  after ;  and  must  cultivate  true  meta- 
physics with  some  care,  in  order  to  destroy  the  false 
and  adulterated.  Indolence,  which  to  some  persons 
affords  a  safeguard  against  this  deceitful  philosophy, 
is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curiosity ;  and  despair, 
which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may  give  place  after- 
wards to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Accurate 
and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  Catholic  remedy  fitted 
for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
t^  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical 
jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  supersti- 
tion, renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless 
reasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  most  uncertain  and  disngrceiible  part  of 
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learning,  there  are  many  positive  advantages  which  re« 
suit  from  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  most  intimate- 
ly present  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the  object 
of  reflection,  they  seem  involved  in  obscurity;  nor  can 
the  eye  readily  find  those  lines  and  boundaries  which 
discriminate  and  distinguish  them.  The  objects  are 
too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same  aspect  or  situation ; 
and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  instant,  by  a  superior 
penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  ha- 
bit and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  difierent 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to 
correct  all  that  seeming  disorder  in  which  they  lie  in- 
volved, when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 
This  task  of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no 
merit  when  performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies, 
the  objects  of  our  senses  rises  in  its  value,  when  direct- 
ed towards  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  we  meet  with  in  per- 
forming it  And  if  we  can  go  no  fiuther  than  this 
mental  geography,  or  delineation  of  the  distinct  parts 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to 
go  so  far ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  science  may  ap- 
pear (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious),  the  more  con- 
temptible still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  esteemed,  in 
all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion  that  this  science 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical,  unless  we  should  entertain 
such  a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  die 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties; 
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dutt  these  powers  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  that 
what  is  really  distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may 
be  distinguished  by  reflection ;  and  consequently,  thi^ 
there  is  a  troth  and  felsehood  in  all  propositions  on 
this  subject,  and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  comjiass  of  human  understanding.  There 
are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  such  as  those 
between  the  will  and  understanding,  the  imagination 
snd  passions,  which  fidl  within  the  comprehension  of 
eiery  human  creature;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some  instances,  / 
especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inquiries,  may 
give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  solidity  of 
this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it  wor- 
thy the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies,  while  we  affect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ?  ^ 

«  llitf  ftcnlty  by  which  we  discern  truth  and  fakeholdy  and  that  by 
vhidi  we  pcreaiTe  Tice  and  Tirtuey  had  long  been  confounded  with  each 
olb«;  and  aU  nxwmlity  was  supposed  to  be  built  on  eternal  and  immut> 
sbla  jslafinns,  which,  to  erery  intelligent  mind,  were  equally  inTariabb 
is  sny  proposition  oonceming  quantity  or  number.  But  a  *  late  philo- 
gopber  has  taught  us,  by  the  most  conyindng  arguments,  that  morality  is 
Bolhiog  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  but  b  entirely  relative  to  the 
SBBtimcnt,  or  mental  taste  of  each  particular  being ;  in  the  same  manner 
is  the  distinctions  of  sweet  and  bitter,  hot  and  cold,  arise  from  the  par- 
tiaiiar  feeling  of  each  sense  or  organ.  Moral  perceptions,  therefore, 
eogfat  not  to  be  classed  with  the  operations  of  the  understandings  but 
with  the  tastes  or  sentiments. 

It  had  been  usual  with  philosophers  to  diride  all  the  passions  of  the 
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But  may  we  not  hope  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pub* 
lie,  may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  princi- 
ples by  which  the  human  mind  is  actuated  in  its  opera- 
tion? Astronomers  had  long  contented  themselves 
with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions, 
order,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  a 
philosopher  at  last  arose,  who  seems,  from  the  hap- 
piest reasoning,  to  have  also  determined  the  laws  and 
forces  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  go- 
verned and  directed.  The  like  has  been  performed 
with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 

nund  into  two  daasesy  the  selfish  and  b^evolent,  which  were  supposed 
Co  stand  in  constant  opposition  and  contrariety ;  nor  was  it  thought  that 
the  latter  could  ever  attain  their  proper  object  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  Among  the  selfish  passions  were  ranked  ararice,  ambition,  re» 
Tenge.  Among  the  benevolent,  natural  aflTection,  friendship,  public 
spirit.  Philosophers  may  now  *  perceive  the  impropriety  of  this  divi* 
sion.  It  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  even  the  passions, 
commonly  esteemed  selfish,  carry  the  mind  beyond  self,  directly  to  the 
ofcgect;  that  though  the  satisfkction  of  these  passions  gives  us  enjoyment, 
yet  the  prospect  of  thb  enjoyment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  passion,  but» 
on  the  contrary,  the  passion  is  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment,  and  without 
the  former  the  latter  could  never  possibly  exist ;  that  Ae  case  is  precise- 
ly the  same  with  the  passions  denominated  benevolent,  and  consequently 
that  a  man  b  no  more  interested  when  he  seeks  his  own  glory  than  when 
the  happiness  of  his  friend  is  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  nor  is  he  any 
more  disinterested  when  he  sacrifices  his  ease  and  quiet  to  public  good, 
than  when  be  labours  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  ambition.  Here^ 
therefore,  is  a  considerable  adjustment  in  the  boundaries  of  the  passions, 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  former 
philosophers.  These  two  instances  may  suflice  to  show  us  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  species  of  philosophy.^Note  in  Editions  K  and  JU 
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cemiiig  the  mental  powers  and  economy,  if  prosecuted 
with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  probable  that 
one  operation  and  prinpiple  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  one  more* 
general  and  universal :  And  how  far  these  researches 
may  possibly  be  carried^  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be* 
tore  or  even  after  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every 
day  made,  even  by  those  who  philosophize  the  most 
negligently;  and  nothing  can  be  more  requisite  than 
to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  with  thorough  care  and 
attention,  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
understanding,  it  may  at  last  be  happily  achieved ;  if 
not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected  with  some  confidence 
and  security.  This  last  conclusion,  surely,  is  not  de- 
sirable, nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rashly.  For 
bow  much  must  we  diminish  from  the  beauty  and  value 
of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  supposition? 
Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when  they 
considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle  on  which  this  variety  of 
sentiments  might  depend.  And  though  they  have 
sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion 
for  some  one  general  principle,  it  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find 
some  general  principles  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politi- 
cians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and 
more  ardent  application,  may  bring  these  sciences  still 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed  more  rash, 
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precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldest  and 
most  affinnative  philosophy  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankhid. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human 
nature  seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension^ 
this  affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hither* 
to  escaped  so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers, 
can  be  very  obvious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains 
these  researches  may  cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves 
sufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  profit  but  of 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  specula- 
tions is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  them;  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
mounted by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  un- 
necessary detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  Inquiry,  aU 
tempted  to  throw  some  light  upon  subjects  from  which 
uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscu- 
rity the  ignorant  Happy  if  we  can  unite  the  bounda* 
ries  of  tlie  different  species  of  philosophy,  by  reconcil- 
ing profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with 
novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if,  reasoning  }n  this 
easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto 
served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to 
absurdity  and  error ! 
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Etert  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difierence  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the 
pleasure  of  moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
recalls  to  his  memory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it 
by  Us  imagjnation*  These  faculties  may  mimic  or 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  but  they  never  caii 
entirely  reach  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original 
sentiment.  Hie  utmost  we  say  of  them,  even  when 
they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is,  that  they  repre- 
sent their  oliject  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could 
mlmosi  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be 
disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can  ar- 
rive at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per- 
ceptions altogether  undistinguishable.  AH  the  colours 
of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  natural 
objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description  be 
taken  for  a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought  is 
still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.     A  man  in  a  fit  of 
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anger  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  that 
any  person  is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  mean- 
ing, and  form  a  just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but 
never  can  mistake  that  conception  for  the  real  disorders 
and  agitations  of  the  passion.  When  we  reflect  on  onr 
past  sentiments  and  affections,  our  thought  is  a  faithfid 
mirror,  and  copies  its  objects  truly;  but  the  colours 
which  it  employs  are  faint  and  duU,  in  comparison  of 
those  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed. 
It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  metaphysical  head  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  percepticHls  of 
the  mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivaci^. 
The  less  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  species  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  wd  in  most  others ;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  not  requisite  for  any,  but  philpsophical 
purposes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appel- 
lation. Let  us,  therefore,  use  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  Impressions  ;  employing  that  word  in  a  sense 
somewhat  different  from  the  nsuaL  By  the  term  impresr^ 
^iofiy  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when 
we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or 
will.  And  impressions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or 
movements  above  meutioued. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded 
than  the  tiiought  of  man ;  which  not  only  escapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained 
within  die  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
sters and  join  incongruous  shapes  and  appearances. 
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costs  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
die  roost  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the 
body  IS  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps 
with  pain  and  di£Sculty,  the  thought  can  in  an  instant 
transport  ns  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  or  even  beyond  the  universe,  into  the  unbounded 
chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  lie  in  total  confu- 
sion. What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of,  may  yet  be 
conceived ;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of  thought, 
except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction. 

But  though  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  un- 
bounded liberty,  we  shall  find  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
tion, that  it  is  really  confined  within  vety  narrow  limits, 
and  that  all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to 
DO  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing, 
augmenting,'  or  diminishing  the  materials  afibrded  us 
by  the  senses  and  experience.  When  we  think  of  a 
goldoi  mountain,  we  only  join  two  consistent  ideas, 
gold  and  mauntaiuj  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted. A  virtuous  horse  we  can  conceive ;  because, 
firom  our  own  feeling,  we  caa  conceive  virtue;  and  this 
we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
is  an  animal  &miliar  to  us.  In  short,  all  the  materials 
of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  our  outward  or  in- 
ward sentiment :  The  mixture  and  composition^f  these 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  express  my- 
self in  philosophical  language,  all  our  ideas  or  more 
feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressions  or  more 
livdy  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient  Firsts  When  we  analyze  our  thoughts 
or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always 
find  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas 
as  were  copied  fi*om  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment* 

b2 
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Even  those  ideas,  which  at  first  view,  se^sm  the  most 
wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny, 
to  be  derived  from  it  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaning 
an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  Being,  arises 
from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and 
augmenting,  without  limit,  those  qualities  of  goodness 
and  wisdom.  We  may  prosecute  this  inquiry  to  what 
length  we  please ;  where  we  shall  always  find,  that  every 
idea  which  we  examine  is  copied  from  a  similar  impres* 
sion.  Those  who  would  assert,  that  this  position  is  not 
universally  true,  nor  without  exception,  haye  only  one, 
and  that  an  easy  method  of  refuting  it ;  by  producing 
that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from 
this  source.  It  wul  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression 
or  lively  pero^tion  whidi  corresponds  to  it. 

Secondly^  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  organ, 
that  a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  pf  sensa- 
tion, we  always  find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  of 
the  correspondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no 
notion  of  colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore 
either  of  them  that  sense  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by 
<^ning  this  new  inlet  for  his  sensations,  you  also  open 
an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving these  objects.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  ob- 
jecl^roper  for  exciting  any  sensation  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negro  has  no 
notion  of  the  relish  of  wine.  And  though  there  are 
few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind, 
where  a  parson  has  nevar  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable 
of  a  sentiment  or  passion  tliat  belongs  to  his  species, 
yet  we  find  the  same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less 
degree.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of 
inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty  i  nor  can  a  selfish  heart 
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easily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosi- 
ty. It  is  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  pos« 
aes  many  senses  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception ; 
because  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  introduced 
to  usy  in  the  only  manner  by  which  an  idea  can  have 
access  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual  feeling  and 
sensation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  phenome- 
non, which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible for  ideas  to  arise^  independent  of  their  corre- 
q>ondent  impressions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of  colour,  which 
enter  by  the  eye,  or  those  of  sound,  which  are  dSn- 
▼ejred  by  the  ear,  are  really  different  from  each  other^ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  this 
be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of 
the  different  shades  of  the  same  colour;  and  each 
diade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of  the  rest. 
For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible,  by  the  con- 
tinual gradation  of  shades,  to  nm  a  colour  insensibly 
into  what  is  most  remote  from  it;  and  if  you  will  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  cannot^ 
without  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same. 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  person  to  have  ^joyed  his  sight 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular 
shade  of  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  been 
his  fortune  to  meet  with ;  let  all  the  different  shades  of 
that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before 
him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank  where 
that  shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is 
a  greater  distance  in  that  place  between  the  contigu- 
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ous  colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  con* 
veyed  to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe  there  are  few 
but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  e- 
very  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit,  that 
for  it  alone  we  should  alter  our  general  maxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only 
aettiis  in  itself  simple  and  intelligible,  but,  if  a  proper 
use  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equal- 
ly intelligible,  ^d  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so 
long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and 
drawn  disgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas,  especially  ab- 
stract ones,  are  naturally  &int  and  obscure.  The  mind 
has  but  a  slender  hold  of  them*  lliey  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas,  and  when  we 
have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  has  a  determi- 
nate idea  annexed  to  it  On  the  contrary,  all  impres- 
sions, that  is,  all  sensations  either  outward  or  inward, 
are  strong  and  vivid.  The  limits  between  them  are 
more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fall  into  any 
error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  enter- 
tain, therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term 
is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but 
too  frequent),  we  need  but  inquire,  Jrom  ivhat  impreS" 
tUm  is  that  supposed  idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our 
suspicion.    By  bringing  ideas  in  so  clear  a  light,  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may 
arise  coDceming  their  nature  and  reality.  * 

*  It  is  probable  tb«t  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who  denied  innate 
ideas,  than  that  aU  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions;  though  it  must 
ba  confeastd,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  witii 
such  cautidn,  nor  so  eiactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  aU  mistakes  about 
tfMir  doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  intuUe  f  If  innate  be  equivalent 
to  natunl,  tiben  aU  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word^ 
wfactfacr  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous. 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be 
frivolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  belbfe,  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be 
commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others,  as  standing 
§at  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  aa 
tbongfaCa,  Now,  in  thu  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be 
aeaat  by  aw  i  ting  that  self-love^  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  the  paa* 
lion  between  th«  sexes*  is  not  innntp  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  impremont  and  ideate  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  and  underatanding  by  innaU  what  is  original  or  copied  ftom 
so  precedent  pcicepcite,  then  may  we  assert,  that  all  onr  impressions  are 
ioBale,and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  ovm  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locke  was 
betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  making  use  of  unde- 
fined terms,  draw  out  thdr  disputes  to  a  tedious  length,  without  ever 
tnnctiing  the  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  circumlocution 
seem  to  run  through  that  philosopher's  reasonings,  on  thu  as  well  as 
■Oit  ochcr  subjects. 
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OF  THE  ASSOC! ATIOK  OF  IDEAS. 


It  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection 
between  the  diffisrent  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and.  that,  in  their  uppearunce  to  the  mcxnorj  or  ima- 
gination, they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  serioiis 
thinking  or  discourse,  this  is  so  observable,  that  any 
particular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  regular 
tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
rejected.  And  even  in  our  wildest  and  most  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad- 
ventures, but  that  there  was  still  a  connection  upheld 
among  the  different  ideas  which  succeeded  each  other* 
Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to  b^  tran* 
scribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting}  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly 
revolved  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which 
had  gradually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion*   Among  different  languages,  even  when  we  can* 
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not  suspect  the  least  connection  or  communication,  it 
IS  found,  that  the  words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most 
compounded,  do  yet  nearly  correspond  to  each  other; 
a  certain  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  compound  ones  Wett  bound  together  by  some  uni« 
versol  principle,  which  had  on  equal  influence  on  all 
mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
different  ideas,  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find 
that  any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject,  how- 
ever, that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  ap- 
pear to  be  only  three  principles  of  connection  among 
ideas,  namely.  Resemblance^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
and  Cause  or  Effect. 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  original.  ^  The  mention  of  one 
i^mrtment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry 
or  discourse  concerning  the  others ;  ^  and  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  follows  it. '  But  that  this  enumeration  is 
complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  as- 
sociation except  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satis- 
£iction.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run  over 
several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle 
which  binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never 
stopping  till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  pos- 
sible. *  The  more  instances  we  examine,  and  the  more 
care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire, 

^  ReMmbUnce.  '  Contiguitj.  ^  Cause  and  Effect 

*  For  imtancei  ContiMt  or  Contrariety,  is  also  a  connection  among 
ideas,  but  it  may  perhapa  be  considered  as  a  miiture  of  CautatUm  and 
B€9emhtanct»    Wbere  two  objects  arc  contrary,  the  one  dc&troys  tlio 
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that  the  enumeration  which  we  form  from  the  whole  is 
complete  and  entire. ' 


other ;  that  is,  the  cmuse  of  iti  annihiUtioii,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  an  object,  implies  the  idea  of  its  fonner  existence. 


s  This  Essaf,  as  it  stands  in  Eninoys  K»  L,  N,  thus  rontinuet. 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  lead  us  into 
many  useless  subtilities,  we  shall  consider  some  qf  the  effects  of  tfaii  Con- 
nexion upon  the  passions  and  imagination ;  where  we  may  open  up  a  field 
of  speculation  more  entertaining^  and  perhaps  morie  instructive^  than  the 
other. 

As  man  is  a  reasonable  being,  and  is  continually  in  pursuit  of  hapi^« 
ness,  which  he  hopes  to  find  in  the  gratiftcation  of  some  passion  or  aflRsc- 
tion,  he  seldom  acts,'or  speaks,  or  thinks,  without  a  purpose  and  intention. 
He  has  still  some  object  in  view ;  and  howeyer  improper  the  means  may 
sometimes  be,  which  he  chooses  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  nerer 
loses  view  of  an  end,  nor  will  he  so  much  as  throw  away  his  thoughts  or 
refiections,  where  he  hopes  not  to  reap  any  satisfiiction  from  them. 

In  all  compositions  of  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requisite  that  the  writer 
have  some  plan  or  object ;  and  though  he  may  be  hurried  from  ^his  plan 
by  the  vehemence  of  thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  carelessly  as  in  an 
epistle  or  essay,  there  must  appciar  some  aim  or  intention,  in  his  first  set- 
ting out,  if  not  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  work.  A  production 
without  a  design  would  resemble  more  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  than 
the  sober  efforts  of  genius  and  leamuig. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  follows,  that  in  narrative  com- 
positions, the  events  or  actions  which  the  writer  relates,  must  be  connect- 
ed together  by  some  bond  or  tie :  They  must  be  related  to  each  other  in 
the  imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  uni/y,  which  may  bring  them  under 
one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be  the  object  or  end  of  the  writer  in 
his  first  undertaking. 

This  connecting  principle,  among  tbe  several  events  which  form  the 
snigect  of  a  poem  or  history,  may  be  very  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent designs  of  the  poet  or  historian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon 
the  connecting  principle  of  resemblance.  Every  fabulous  transformation, 
produced  by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  gods,  falls  within  the  compass 
of  his  work.  There  needs  but  this  one  circumstance  in  any  event,  to 
bring  it  under  his  original  plan  or  intention. 

An  annalist  or  historian,  who  should  undertake  to  write  the  history  of 
Europe  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of 
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tmktkgm^  in  time  or  place.  All  events  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
and  period  of  time^  are  comprehended  in  his  design,  though  in 
leepectt  different  and  unconnected.  They  have  still  a  species  of 
UBttj^  amidst  all  their  divernty. 

But  tlie  mosl  usual  species  of  connexion  among  the  different  events* 
vhicfa  enter  into  any  nanrative  odmposition,  is  that  of  caute  and  effect ; 
while  the  historiaa  traces  the  series  of  actions  according  to  their  natural 
r,  wnounta  to  their  secret  springs  and  principles,  and  delineates 
most  icmole  consequeneeSi  He  chooses  for  his  subject  a  certain 
of  that  great  chain  of  events,  which  compose  the  history  of  man- 
kind :  Each  link  in  this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  narration : 
unavoidable  iguorance  renders  all  his  attempts  fruitless: 
he  supplies  by  conjecture  what  is  wanting  in  knowledge  s 
And  ahraysy  be  is  senable  that  the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he 
pwsnts  to  fab  readers,  the  more  perfect  is  his  production.  He  sees, 
that  the  knowledge  of  causes  is  not  only  the  most  satisfiK^tory,  this  re- 
lation or  eonneuon  being  the  strongest  of  all  others,  but  also  the  most 
instructive ;  since  it  is  by  this  knowledge  alone  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
trol events  and  govern  futurity. 

Hctc^  therefore^  we  may  attain  some  notion  of  that  uitt^y  of  actiont 
thout  which  all  critics,  after  Aristotle,  have  talked  so  much ;  perhaps'  to 
little  purpose^  while  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  sentiment  by  the  ac- 
coracy  of  philosophy.  It  appears  that,  in  all  productions,  as  well  as  in 
Ibe  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain  unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  oc- 
casion, oar  thoughts  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  we  would 
ptoduoe  a  work  that  will  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  mankind.  It 
lypsari  also,  that  even  a  biographer,  who  should  write  the  life  of  Achil- 
lea, would  connect  the  events  by  showing  their  mutual  dependance  and 
ndation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  should  make  the  anger  of  that  hero  the 
■ubject,  of  his  narration.  *  Nor  only  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a 
man's  actions  have  a  dependance  on  each  other,  but  also  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  duration  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
strike  off  one  link,  however  minute,  in  this  regular  chain,  without  affect- 
ing the  whole  series  of  events  which  follow.  The  unity  of  action,  there- 
fine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  biography  or  history,  differs  from]  that  of 
poetry,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion 
the  events  b  more  close  and  sensible ;  the  narration  b  not  car- 

•    Contrary  to  Aristotle,    Mv^h   f   irrif  f^,    ar;^,    ilrm^  rifU 
Merfsu,  Uv  wt^i,  ^  Jfwf  i^.     lltXXk  y«#,   ig   mxii^u  jm  ytfU   vvfi- 

2  £9  mim  iimlm  yinrm  )rM»{i^i  &C*     Ki^.  n. 
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ried  on  tfarougfa  sodi  a  length  of  time ;  Mid  the  acton  hasten  to  some  ra* 
raarkable  period,  which  satisfies  the  cariosity  of  the  reader.  This  coo* 
duct  of  the  epic  poet  depends  on  that  particular  situation  of  the  imagina- 
tion  and  of  the  passions,  which  is  supposed  in  that  production.  The  ima- 
gination, both  of  writer  and  reader,  is  more  enfirened,  and  the  passions 
more  enflamed  than  in  history,  biognphy,  or  any  spades  of  narration^ 
that  confine  themseWes  to  strict  truth  and  reaBty.  Let  us  consider  thcr 
effbct  of  these  two  drcumstancesy  of  an  enliTeaed  imagination  and  in* 
ikuned  passions,  whidi  bdong  to  poetry,  tfspedally  the  epic  Idnd,  abora 
any  other  speries  of  composition ;  and  let  us  tee  for  what  reann  tbey 
require  a  stricter  and  closer  unity  in  tile  ftdile. 

Firttf  All  poetry  being  a  species  of  painting,  approaches  us  nearer  to 
the  objects  than  any  other  spedes  of  narratioD,  throws  a  strong^  light 
upon  them,  and  delineates  more  distinctly  those  minutes  cfrcumstances^ 
whidi,  though  to  the  historian  they  seem  superfluous,  senre  mighdly  to 
enliven  the  imagery  and  gratify  the  fimcy.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  as  in 
the  Iliad,  to  inform  us  each  time  the  hero  buckles  his  shoes  and  ties  hb 
garters^  it  will  be  requisite,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  in 
the  Henriade ;  where  the  events  are  run  over  with  such  rapidity,  that 
we  scarce  have  leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  (he  scene  or  action. 
Were  a  poet,  therefore,  to  comprehend  in  his  subject  any  great  compasa 
of  time  or  series  of  events,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector  to  its  re- 
mote causes,  in  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  judgement  of  Paris,  he  muaC 
draw  out  his  poem  to  an  immeasurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  \arg& 
canvas  with  just  painting  and  imagery.  The  reader's  imagination,  inflamed 
with  such  a  aeries  of  poetical  descriptions,  and  his  passions,  agitated  by 
a  continual  sympathy  with  the  actors,  must  flag  long  before  the  period , 
of  narration,  and  must  sink  into  lassitude  and  disgust,  flrom  the  repeat- 
ed violence  of  the  same  movementl. 

Seeondiyr  That  an  epic  poet  must  not  trace  the  causes  to  any  great 
distance,  will  fiffther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  reason,  which  is 
drawn  firom  a  property  of  the  passions  still  more  remarkable  and  singular. 
*Tis  evident,  that  in  a  just  composition,  all  the  affections  eidted  by  the 
different  events  described  and  represented,  add  mutual  force  to  each  o- 
ther ;  and  tfurt,  while  the  heroes  are  aU  engaged  in  one  common  scene, 
and  each  action  is  strongly  connected  with  the  whole,  the  concern  is  con- 
tinually awake,  and  the  passions  make  an  easy  tranution  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  The  strong  connexion  of  the  events,  as  it  fadUtates  the 
passage  of  the  thought  or  imagination,  from  one  to  another,  fiidli- 
tates  also  the  transfusion  of  the  passions,  and  preserves  the  affection  still 
in  the  same  channel  and  direction.  Our  sympathy  and  concern  for  Ena 
prepares  the  way  for  a  like  sympathy  with  Adam ;    The  affection  is  pre- 
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almoit  CBtm  in  the  tpvnatiioii ;  and  the  mind  seizes  immediately 
tke  Btm  ciigec^  as  stvooglj  related  to  that  which  fonnerly  engaged  its 
But  wen  the  poet  to  make  a  total  digression  from  his  siib- 
aad  inlndiice  a  new  actor,  no  way  connected  with  the  personages, 
leelinf  A  breach  in  the  transition,  would  enter  coldly 
i;  would  kindle  by  dow  degrees ;  and  in  returning  to 
Ikt  ■WMi  aii!||ect  of  tite  poem,  would  pass,  as  it  were,  upon  foreign  ground, 
Bfieirp  tQ  eidte  anew,  in  order  to  take  party  with  the  prin^ 
The  ^ppM  inconveaieBce  follows  in  a  lesser  degree,  where 
likt  pfel  tmpoti  hm  frenti  to  too  gieat  a  distance,  and  binds  together  ac- 
wfaichb  tihangfa  UPl  allOgetiMtr  diijoined,  have  not  so  strong  a  con- 
a»  ia  fteq^iBte  to  forward  the  transition  of  the  passions.  Hence 
t»  Vlifloe  of  diliqae  narration,  employed  in  the  Odyssey  and 
;  wiicTO  ttie  hero  is  introduced,  at  first,  near  the  jxxriod  of  his  de- 
shows  us,  as  it  were  in  perspective^  the  more  dis« 
JBy  this  means,  the  reader's  curiosity  b  imme- 
esdled:  TSm  crenti  foUow  with  n^adity,  and  in  a  very  close  con- 
it  And  the  conoem  Is  preserved  alive,  and  continually  increases 
of  tiM  near  rriatioii  of  the  objects,  from  the  beginning  to  the 


mle  lakes  pUioe  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  b  it  ever  permitted 
to  introduce  an  actor  who  has  no  connexion, 
with  the  principal  personages  of  the  fable.  The 
must  not  be  diverted  by  any  scenes  disjoined  and  se- 
the  icst.  Thb  breaks  the  course  of  the  passions,  and  pre- 
ommnnication  of  the  several  emotions,  by  which  one  scene 
face  to  another,  and  transfuses  the  pity  and  terror  it  excites  upon 
■inrftding  scenes  until  the  whole  produces  that  rapidity  of  move- 
vrihicfa  b  peculiar  to  the  dieatre.  How  must  it  extinguish  thb 
of  affation  to  be  entertained,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  new  action 
^evaonages,  no  way  related  to  the  former ;  to  find  so  sensible  a 
vaqpity  in  the  course  of  the  passions,  by  means  of  thb  breach 
ia  the  connexion  of  ideas ;  and  instead  of  carrying  the  sympathy  of  one 
seaae  into  the  fioUowing,  to  be  obliged  every  moment,  to  excite  a  new 
oaneam,  and  take  perty  in  a  new  scene  of  action  ? 

But  though  thb  rule  of  unity  j>f  action  be  common  to  dramatic  and 
fotirj  i  we  nay  still  observe  a  difference  betwixt  them,  which  may, 
our  attention.     In  both  these  species  of  composition, 
asqussito  the  actton  be  one  and  simple,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Con- 
or sympathy  entife  and  undiverted :  But  in  epic  or  narrative' poetry, 
nJe  b  abo  estsblirfwd  upon  another  foundation,  viz.  the  necessity 
b  innimbent  on  every  writer  to  form  some  plan  or  design,  before  he 
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enter  on  any  discourse  or  narration,  and  to  comprehend  his  subject  in 
•ome  general  aspect  or  united  view,  which  may  be  the  constant  object  of 
iM  attention.  As  the  author  is  entirely  lost  in  dramatic  compositions, 
and  the  spectator  supposes  himself  to  be  really  present  at  the  actions  re- 
presented ;  this  reason  has  no  place  with  rq^ard  to  the  stage ;  but  any 
dialogue  or  couTenation  may  be  introduced,  whidi,  without  improbabfli- 
ty,  might  have  passed  in  that  determinate  portion  of  qiace^  represented 
by  the  theatre.  Henoe^  in  all  our  English  comedies,  even  those  of  Con- 
grere,  the  unity  of  action  is  nerer  strictly  obsenred;  but  the  poet  thinks 
it  sufficient,  if  hu  penonagea  be  any  way  related  to  each  other,  by  Mood^ 
or  by  liTing  in  the  same  fkmily ;  and  be  alterwards  introduces  them  in 
particular  scenes,  where  they  display  their  humours  and  characters,  with- 
out much  ibrwafding  the  main  action.  The  double  plots  of  Terei|ee  are 
licenaes  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  And  though  tfib 
conduct  be  not  perfectly  regular,  it  is  not  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  comedy,  where  the  movements  and  paanons  are  not  raised  to  soch 
a  height  as  in  tragedy;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fiction  or  rcpresentn- 
tion  palliates,  in  some  degree,  such  licenses.  In  a  narratiTe  poenn  tlie 
first  proposition  or  design  confines  the  author  to  one  subject ;  and  any 
digressions  of  this  nature  would,  at  first  view,  be  rejected  as  .absurd  and 
monstrous.  Neither  Boccace,  la  Fontaine^  nor  any  aodior  of  that  kind» 
though  pleasantry  be  their  chief  olject,  have  ever  induced  thesn. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  of  history  and  epic  poetry,  we  may 
dudc^  firom  the  foregoing  reasonings,  that  as  a  certain  unity  is 
in  all  productions,  it  cannot  be  vranting  to  history  more  than  to 
other ;  that  in  history,  the  oonnenon  among  the  several  events, 
unites  them  into  one  body,  u  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  tiie  saow 
which  takes  plare  in  epic  poetry ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  compositifla, 
this  connexioo  bonly  required  to  be  closer  and  more  sensible,  on  acconnt 
of  the  lively  imagination  and  strong  passioos,  which  must  be  toudied  bj 
the  poet  in  his  narration.  The  Pelopponnesian  war  u  a  proper  solpect 
for  hntory,  the  siege  of  Athens  lor  an  epic  poem,  and  the  death  of  Al- 
cSiiadcs  far  a  tragedy. 

As  the  diBRsenoe^  therefiore^  betwiit  hiitorj  and  epic  poetry 
only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  wfaicfa  bind  together  those 
events  of  whicfa  their  subject  b  composed,  it  will  lie  dificnlt,  if  not  iai- 
poasible^  by  vrords,  to  determine  exactly  the  bonnds  vrhicfa  se|Mrate  thsas 
ftom  each  other,  lint  b  a  matter  of  taste  more  than  of  reasoning;  asid 
perhaps,  thb  unity  may  often  be  dtsoovercd  in  a  subject,  where^  at  fiitt 
view,  and  flrom  an  abotrect  consideration,  ire  slionld  least  expect  to  find  it. 

nis  evident  that  Hosner,  in  the  course  of  hb  narration,  exceeds  the 
first  peopoalion  of  bbwlQect;  and  that  the  anger  of  AfhilWis 
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the  death  of  Hector^  it  not  the  Mme  with  that  which  produced 
ilia  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  atrong  connexion  betwixt  these  two 
the  qui^  transition  from  one  tp  the  other,  the  contrast  be- 
twixt tiw  cflecta  of  coooord  and  discord  amongst  the  princes,  and  the  ua- 
tnal  cnrioai^  we  have  to  see  Achilles  in  action,  after  so  long  repose; 
all d|^  duiaea  canyon  the  reader,  and  produce  a  sufficient  unity  in  the 


It  nmj  be  dijeeted  to  Mntoa,  that  he  has  traced  np  his  causes  to  too 
e^  and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  produces  the  fall  of 
■■Bbjatninof  events,  which  is  bodiTeiy  long  and  TerycasuaL  Not 
to  Mention  that  tiie  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  has  related  at  length, 
b  so  BMwa  the  cause  of  that  catastrophe,  than  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
odier  event  that  has  erer  happened.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the 
hand,  that  all  these  events,  the  rebellion  of  the  angels,  the  creation 
•f  tiie  world,  and  the  fidl  of  naa|>,  resemble  each  other  in  being  miracu- 
Wns^  and  out  of  the  oonmion  course  of  nature;  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  cmttigmemM  in  time ;  and  that,  being  detached  from  all  other  events, 
and  being  ^  only  original  facts  which  revelation  discovers,  they  strike 
the  eye  at  once,  and  naturally  recall  each  other  to  the  thought  or  imagina- 
ff  weopnsidcr  all  these  circumstances,  I  say,  we  shall  find,  that  these 
of  the  action  have  a  sufficient  unity  to  make  them  be  comprehend- 
ed in  one  tMe  or  narration.     To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  rebellion 

.  .  I 

of  the  angds  and  the  fall  of  man  have  a  peculiar  resemblance,  as  being 
niiinni|iaits  to  eadi  other,  and  presenting  to  the  reader  the  same  moral, 
of  Hf^j*^— **■•  to  our  Creator. 

neae  looae  faints  I  have  thrown  together,  in  q|der  to  excite  the  curio- 
iilyof  philoaophen,  aiidbegeta  suspicion  at  least  if  not  a  full  persuasion, 
Aia  snlject  is  very  copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human 
on  the  connexion  or  association  of  ideas,  which  is  here  ex- 
rticnlarly,  the  sympathy  betwixt  the  pas^ons  and  imagina- 
wiUy  pcfhapa,  appear  remarkable ;  while  yre  observe  that  the  afiec- 
excited  by  one  object,  pass  easily  to  another  connected  with  it;  but 
tiiemselves  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  along  different  objects, 
have  no  manner  of  ponnexi^  together.  By  introducing  into  any 
persontges  and  actions  foreign  tq  each  qther,  an  ii^udidous 
that  communication  of  emotions,  by  which  alone  he  can 
the  heart,  and  raise  the  passions  to  their  proper  height  and  period. 
TW  foil  explication  of  this  principle  and  all  its  consequences,  would 
lead  OS  into  rcnsoidngs  too  profound  and  too  copious  for  these  Essays. 
*Tis  snfldcnt  for  os,  at  present,  to  have  established  this  conclusion,  that 
fki  three  connecting  principles  9f  all  ideas,  are  the  relations  of  retem' 
Usaof,  etmiigmity,  *od  cttwation. 
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SCEPTICAL  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 

THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  I. 


All  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  mquiry  may 
naturally  bo  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit.  Relations 
of  IdeaSf  and  Matters  of  Fact.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
tlie  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic^ 
and,  in  sliort,  every  affirmation  which  is  either  intui- 
tively or  demonstratively  certain.  TAat  the  square  qftke 
kj^lH)tAeHuse  is  equal  to  tie  square  of  the  two  sides^  is  a 
proposition  which  expresses  a  relation  between  these 
figures*  That  three  times  fioe  is  equal  to  the  half  qf 
Mir/y,  expresses  a  relation  between  these  numbers. 
Profxisitions  of  tiiis  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
o|K'nitiuii  of  tliought,  without  dependence  on  what  b 
any  where  existent  in  the  universe.     Though  there 
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nerer  were  a  circle  or  triaugle  in  natuf  e^  the  truths  dcf^ 
monstrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cex** 
lainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  &ct,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  hu- 
man reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner; 
nor  is  our  evidence  of  their  tfiith,  however  greai^  of  ^ 
like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  everjr 
juatter  of  fiurt  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never  im- 
ply a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  same  fiu^ility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  con^ 
formable  to  reali^.  T^t  the  sun  will  not  rise  to-fHof'* 
raoDj  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proposition,  and  implies  no 
more  contradiction,  than  the  affirmation,  that  it  will 
rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demon- 
strate its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstratively  false,  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could  never  be  dis- 
tinctly conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  as- 
sures us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fa6t,  be- 
yond the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  re- 
cords of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is 
observable,  had  been  little  cultivated  either  by  the  an- 
cients or  modems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  er- 
rors, in  the  prosecution  of  so  important  an  inquiry, 
may  be  the  more  excusable,  while  we  march  through 
such  difficult  paths  without  any  guide  or  direction. 
They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curiosity,  and 
destroying  that  implicit  faith  and  security  which  is  the 
bane  oi  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiry.  The  discovery 
of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement,  but  ra- 
ther an  incitement,  as  b  usual,  to  attempt  something 
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jQOfe  full  ftii4  Mtbfactory  than  hfts  yet  been  proposed 
to  the  public 

All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fiict  seem  to  be 
ibiinded  on  the  relation  of  Came  and  J^ffeei.  By  means 
of  that  relation  alone  we  oan  go  beyond  the  evidoiee 
pf  oar  memory  and  senses^  If  yon  were  to  ask  a  man 
why  he  believes  any  matter  <^  &ct  which  is  absent,  far 
instance,  that  his  firiend  is  in  the  comitxy  or  in  Franooy 
^e  would  give  you  a  reason,  and  this  reascm  would  be 
aorae  other  fact  s  as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the 
knowledge  o(  hi9  former  resolutions  and  promisei.  A 
liian>  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  deKit 
island,  would  conclude  that  there  bad  once  been  men 
in  that  island.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  fiict  are 
of  the  same  nature*  And  here  it  is  constantly  sup* 
posed,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  present 
&ct  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there 
nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would  be 
entirely  precarious.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice 
and  rational  discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the 
presence  of  som»  person:  Why?  because  these  are 
the  effects  of  the  human  make  and  fid>ric,  and  closely 
connected  with  it*  If  we  auatomize  all  the  other  lea^ 
sDuings  pf  this  nature,  we  shall  find,  that  they  am 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
^is  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  direct  or  collate- 
ni.  Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects  of  fire^  and 
the  one  efiect  may  justly  be  inferred  fi*om  the  other. 

If  we  would  satisiy  oursdves,  therefore,  concerning 
4ie  nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters 
of  fin^t,  we  must  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposition  which 
admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  le- 
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kftkn  is  not.  In  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings 
m  priori  /  but  arises  entirely  from  experiencei  when  we 
fiiidy  tliat  any  pBrticqlar  ol]jects  are  constantly  conjoin* 
ad  villi  aadi  other.  Xiet  an  object  be  presented  to  a 
■Hoa  of  e?er  so  strong  natural  reason  and  abilities ;  j£ 
i&at  object  be  entirdy  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  abkf 
ky  die  most  accurate  examination  of  its  s^isible  quali- 
ties 4o  discover  any  of  ita  causes  or  effects.  Adam^ 
thns^  Im  imtiocial  fiiculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very 
Ant,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the 
Aridity  and  innspBT&icy  of  water,  that  it  would  suffo^ 
him;  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire  that  it 
eonsume  hiuL  No  dbject  ever  discovers,  by  the 
which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes 
vUeh  produoed  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from 
it  I  nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever 
any  infiurenee  concerning  real  existence  and  mat- 
offiu^ 

TUs  proportion,  that  causes  and  effects  are  discover^ 
Mty  mei  l^  reason^  but  hf  experience^  will  readily  be  ad- 
vitled  with  regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to 
once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we 
be  conscious  of  tbe  utter  inability  which  we  then 
ky  nnder  of  foretelling  what  would  arise  from  diem, 
two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has 
of  natural  philosophy ;  he  will  never  dis- 
diat  they  will  adhere  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  great  force  to  separate  them  in  a  direct 
lias  while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a  lateral 
Such  eventa  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the 
course  of  nature,  are  also  readily  confessed  to 
be  kne«m  only  by  experience ;  nor  does  any  man  ima- 
gine that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attraction 
ef  a  loadstone»  could  ever  be  discovered  by  argumenta 

c2 
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a  priori.  In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  struo- 
ture  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  aU 
our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  assert 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger  ? 

But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight. to 
have  the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  without  any  secret  struc- 
ture of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  dis- 
cover these  e£fects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  reason 
without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  have  in- 
ferred, that  one  billiard-ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
custom,  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
the  highest  d^ree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  reflections 
niav  perhaps  suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to 
us,  and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
efiect  which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation ;  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  must  invent  or 
imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as 
its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  be 
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entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  possibly  find. 
the  eSed  in  the  supposed  c^use,  by  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally  dif7 
fisrent  from  the  cause^  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discoirered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  billiard-ball  is 
a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest  hint 
of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into* 
die  air,  and  left  without  any  support,  immediately  falls: 
But  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  is  there  any  thing 
we  discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea 
of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  otlier 
motioii,  in  the  stone  or  inetal  ?  ^ 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  parti- 
cular effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  consult  not  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the 
supposed  tie  or  connexion  between  the  cause  and  effect 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible, 
that  any  other  effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
that  cause.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball 
moving  in  a  straight  line  towards  another;  even  sup- 
pose motion  in  the  second  ball  should  by  accident  be 
suggested  to  me  as  the  reisult  of  their  contact  or  im- 
pdse;  may  I  not  conceive  that  a  hundred  different 
erents  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause  ?  May  not 
both  these  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the 
first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the 
second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions 
are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we 
give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent 
or  conceivable  than  the  rest  ?  All  our  reasonings  a 
priori  will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for 
this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then^  every  effect  is  a  distinct  event  frcm 
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its  cause.  It  could  not^  therefor^  be  discorAred  m  die 
cause;  and  the  first  inTentton  or  conception  of  iC^  # 
priori^  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  eren  after  ifr 
k  suggested,  the  conjuncticm  of  it  with  the  cause  moaC 
appear  equally  arbitrary ;  since  there  are  always  maiijr 
other  effects,  which,  to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  eon* 
iistent  and  naturaL  In  vain,  therefore^  shoidd  we  prcM 
tend  to  determine  any  single  event,  or  infer  any  caM» 
or  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  observation  and  cbef^ 
perience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  pfailose^ 
pher,  who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended 
tolteign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operatioo^ 
or  to  show  distincdy  the  action  of  that  power,  i^ich 
produces  any  single  effect  in  the  universe.  It  is  ooih 
fessed,  that  the  utmost  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to 
reduce  the  principles  productive  of  natural  pheno- 
mena to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to  resolve  the  many 
particular  effects  into  a  few  general  causes,  by  meani 
of  reasonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  observe- 
tion.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these  general  causes,  we 
should  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery ;  nor  shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  particular  ex« 
plication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  and  prin«' 
dples  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  in- 
quiry. Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  commu- 
nication of  motion  by  impulse ;  these  are  probably  the 
ultimate  causes  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  dis- 
cover in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  8u£B* 
ciently  happy,  if,  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning^ 
we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomena  to,  or  near 
to,  these  general  principles.  The  most  perfect  philo- 
sophy of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our  ignorance 
ft  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect  philosophy 
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m£  tke  monl  or  metaphyseal  kind  serves  oniy  to  dis« 
cover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus  the  observation  of 
koDaii  Uindness  and  weakness  is  the  result  of  all  pfai^ 
kmapbjf  and  meets  ns,  at  every  turn,  in  spite  of  our 
endeavours  to  dbde  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  gecmietry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of 
natural  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or 
lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated.  Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds 
■pon  the  supposition,  that  certain  laws  are  established 
by  Nature  in  her  operations ;  and  abstract  reasonings 
exaplojedf  eidier  to  assist  experience  in  the  disco- 
cf  these  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in 
partkalar  instances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  pre- 
dee  degree  <^  distance  and  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  a  law 
of  Bsodon,  discovered  by  experience,  that  the  moment 
or  fMce  aianj  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  compound  ra- 
tio or  proportion  of  its  sc^id  contents  and  its  velocity : 
and  consequently,  that  a  small  force  may  remove  the 
grcateat  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrivance  or  machinery  we  can  increase  the  velocity, 
of  that  toTce^  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  an- 
tagonist Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  mar 
chine  ;  but  stHl  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
merely  to  experience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the 
knowledge  cf  iL  When  we  reason  a  priori^  and  con- 
wier  merely  any  object  or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  tlie 
■iad,  independent  o(  all  observation,  it  never  could 
mggtat  to  us  the  notion  of  any  distinct  object,  such  as 
its  dSedi  mwh  less  show  us  the  inseparable  and  in: 
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violable  connection  between  them.  A  man  must  be 
very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  reasoning,  that 
crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  bei- 
ing  previously  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  these 
ijualities. 


PART  II. 


But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satis&c* 
lion  with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each 
solution  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reason^ 
ings  concerning  matter  of  fact  ?  the  proper  answer  seems 
to  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  When  again  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  and  concltisions  concerning 
that  relation  ?  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word,  Expe- 
PERiENCE.  But  if  we  still  carry  on  our  sifting  humour, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclusions  from 
experience  ?  this  implies  a  new  question,  which  may  be 
of.  more  difficult  solution  and  explication.  Phiioso* 
phers  that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  per« 
sons  of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from 
every  corner  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure 
at  last  to  bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The 
best  expedient  to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  mo- 
dest in  our  pretensions^  and  even  to  discover  the  diffi* 
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cnlty  onrselves  before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this 
means  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  igno- 
rance* 

I  sball  content  myself  in  this  section  with  an  easy 
task,  and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer 
to  the  question  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and 
eflRsct,  our  conclusions  from  that  experience  are  not 
founded  on  reasoning,  or  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing. This  answer  we  must  endeavour  both  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has.  kept  us 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  afford- 
ed us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities 
of  objects;  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  these  objects 
entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform  us  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  consistence  of  bread;  but  neither  sense 
nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  human 
body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  actual 
motion  of  bodies,  but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  or 
power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never 
lose  but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  can- 
not form  the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwith- 
standing this  ignorance  of  natural  powers '  and  princi- 
ples, we  always  presume  when  we  see  like  sensible  qua- 
lities, that  they  have  like  secret  powers,  and  expect 
that  effects  similar  to  those  which  we  have  experienced 


'  The  word  Power  is  here  lued  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.  The 
more  accurate  explication  of  it  would  jgpve  additional  evidence  to  tim 
PSmMUt.     See  Sect  vii* 
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will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body  of  like  colour  and 
consistence  with  that  bread  which  we  have  formerly 
eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no  scruple  of  repeat* 
ing  the  experiment^  and  foresee,  with  certainty,  Hke 
nourishment  and  support.  Now,  thb  is  a  process  of 
the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly  know 
the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  thera 
is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible  qualitiea 
and  the  secret  powers ;  and  copsequently,  that  the  mind 
is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which 
it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  Experience^  it  can 
be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of 
those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognisance ;  But  why  this  eXi* 
perience  should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only 
in  appearance  similar,  this  is  the  main  question  <m 
which  I  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I  fonn^rly 
eat  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such  senrible  qu»* 
lities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret  powers: 
But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also  nourish 
me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  qualities 
must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
The  consequence  seems  nowise  necessary*  At  least,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  conse* 
quence  drawn  by  the  mind,  that  there  is  a  certain  step 
taken,  a  process  of  thought,  and  an  inference  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  These  two  propositions  art 
fiur  from  being  the  same,  I  have  found  that  sttch  an  olh> 
ject  has  alxvays  been  attended  with  such  an  effect^  and  / 
foresee^  that  other  objects  which  are  in  appearance  simi* 
lary  will  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  I  shall  allow, 
if  you  please,  tliat  the  one  proposition  may  justly  b^ 
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iofcnpeJ  finom  die  other :  I  know,  in  fact,  that  it  always 
ii  inferred*  Bat  if  you  insist  that  the  inference  is  made 
bf  a  chain  of  reascHiing,  I  desire  you  to  produce  that 
leaaoning.  The  connection  between  these  propositions 
ii  not  intuitiTe*  There  is  required  a  medium,  which 
fluqr  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  in- 
deed h  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
Aat  mediun  is»  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehen- 
;  and  il  is  incambent  on  those  to  produce  it  who 
thai  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  our 
condoakms  concerning  matter  of  fisict. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
timit,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrat- 
ii^  and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this 
way ;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connect- 
ing proposition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports 
the  understanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  ques* 
tkm  ii  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to 
kis'own  penetration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argu* 
Bent  escapes  his  inquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exist.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  task ;  and,  enumerating 
■U  the  branches  of*  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
show,  that  none  of  them  can  afford  such  an  argument. 
All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  name- 
ly, demonstrative  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  rela* 
tions  of  ideas ;  and  moral  reasoning,  or  that  concerning 
■latter  of  fact  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  de- 
monstrative arguments  in  the  case,  seems  evident,  since 
it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature 
nay  change,  and  that  an  object,  seemingly  like  those 
which  we  have  experienced,  may  be  attended  with  dif- 
fierent  or  contrary  eflRects.  May  I  not  clearly  and  dis- 
lincdy  conceive,  that  a  body,  falling  from  the  clouds. 
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and  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles  snow,  has 
yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any 
more  intelligible  proposition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  and  January,  and  will 
decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now,  whatever  is  intelligi- 
ble, and  can  be  distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  con- 
tradiction, and  can  never  be  proved  fidse  by  any  de- 
monstrative argument  or  abstract  reasoning  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  pat 
trust  in  past  experience,  and  make  it  the  standard  of 
our  future  judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  proba- 
ble only,  or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  ex- 
istence, according  to  the  division  above  mentioned. 
But  that  there  is  no  argument  of  this  kind,  must  ap- 
pear, if  our  explication  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be 
admitted  as  solid  and  satisfactory.  We  have  said  that 
all  arguments  concerning  existence  are  founded  on  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  our  knowledge  d  that 
relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience;  and  that 
all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  pasL 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposi- 
tion by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding 
existence,  must  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and 
taking  that  for  granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  found- 
ed on  the  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural 
objects,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  efiects 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from 
such  objects.  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience, 
or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life,  it  may  sure^ 
ly  be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity 
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at  least  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature 
which  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  similarity  which 
nature  has  placed  among  different  objects*  From  causes 
which  appear  similar,  we  expect  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental  conclusions*  Now 
it  seems  evident,  that  if  this  conclusion  were  formed  by 
reason^  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one 
instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience : 
but  the  case  is  £ar  otherwise*  -  Nothing  so  like  as  eggs; 
yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarity,  ex- 
pects the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any 
•kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with 
rqpurd  to  a  particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  pro- 
of reasoning,  which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a 
so  different  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a 
hundred  instances  that  are  nowise  different  from  that 
tiD^  one  ?  This  question  I  propose,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  information,  as  with  an  intention  of  raising  dif- 
ficulties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine,  any  such 
reasoning.  But  I  keep  my  mind  still  open  to  instruc- 
tion, if  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connection  between  the  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  the  secret  powers,  this,  I  must  con- 
fess, seems  the  same  difficulty,  couched  in  different 
terms.  The  question  still  occurs,  On  what  process  of 
argument  is  this  inference  founded?  Where  is  the 
roeiium,  the  interposing  ideas,' which  join  propositions 
lo  very  wide  of  each  otlier  ?  It  is  confessed,  that  the 
cdour,  consistence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of 
bread,  appear  not  of  tliemselves  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  sup- 
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port :  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qualitiety 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  sent^ 
ment  of  all  philosophers,  and  contrary  to  plain  matter 
of  fact  Here  then  is  our  natural  state  ai  ignorance 
with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of  all  objects. 
How  is  this  remedied  by  experience  ?  It  only  shows 
us  a  number  of  uniform  eflects  resulting  from  certain 
objects,  and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  When  a  new  object,  endowed  with  simi- 
lar sensible  qualities,  is  produced,  we  expect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  efiecL  From  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  bread,  we  ex- 
pect like  nourishment  and  support  But  this  surely  is 
a  step  or  progrress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  exr 
plained.  When  a  man  says,  I  have  founds  in  oHpasi 
insiancesy  such  sensible  qualttiesy  conjoined  with  smck  ja- 
cret powers;  and  when  he  says,  similar  sensible  qumli' 
ties  will  always  be  conjoined  with  similar  secret  poners  g 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor -are  these  pnqsoai- 
tions  in  any  respect  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one 
proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other :  But  yon 
must  confess  that  the  inference  is  not  intuitive,  neither 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  begging  the  question.  For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  foun- 
dation, that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  sennUe 
qualities.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule 
for  the  future,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  any  arguments  from  experience 
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euk  pmw  Ah  resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future : 
anice  all  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be 
alloiwed  hitherto  ever  so  regular,  that  alone,  without 
mmom  new  aignment  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for 
the  future  it  will  continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretend 
Id  have  learned  die  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past 
experience.  Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  all 
their  e£bcts  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any 
diange  in  their  sensible  qualities.  This  happens  some- 
times, and  with  regard  to  some  objects :  Why  may  it 
not  h^ipen  always,  and  with  regard  to  all  objects  ? 
What  logic,  what  process  of  argument,  secures  you 
against  this  supposition  ?  My  practice,  you  say,  re* 
fates  my  doubts.  But  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my 
qoesticm.  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  the 
point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share  of 
cariosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn  the 
JBOiidation  of  diis  inference.  No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
has  jret  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me 
latisfiiction  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Can  I  do 
hatter  than  propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
^hoo^  perhaps,  I  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  so- 
btaon?  We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sen- 
flble  of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  know- 
Wge. 

I  mast  confess,  diat  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has 
own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does 
really  exist.  I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all 
the  learned,  for  several  ages,  should  have  employed 
themselves  in  fruitless  search  upon  any  subject,  it  may 
itill,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively,  that  the 
oifaject  must  therefore  pass  all  human  comprehension. 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  sources  of  our  know- 
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ledge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for  such  a  subject^ 
there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the  enumera- 
tion is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  accurate. 
But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are  some 
considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusa- 
tion of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  pea- 
sants, nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by 
experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects, 
by  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
cause  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance.    If  you  assert,  therefore,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion  by  any 
process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  justly  re- 
quire you  to  produce  that  argument;  nor  have  you 
any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand.     You 
cannot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may  pos- 
sibly escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.     If  you  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  afler  reflection,  you 
produce  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a 
manner,  give  up  the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is 
not  reasoning  which  engages  us  to  suppose  the  past 
resembling  the  future,  and  to  expect  similar  effects 
from  causes  which  are  to  appearance  similar.     This  is 
the  proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  pre- 
sent section.    If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made 
any  mighty  discovery.     And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward  scho- 
lar, since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argument  which,  it 
seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long  before  I  was 
out  of  my  cradle. 
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SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OP  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART    I. 


Ths  passion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion, 
seems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims 
at  the  correction  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our 
▼ices,  it  may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to 
ibster  a  predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind, 
with  more  determined  resolution,  towards  that  i^ide 
which  already  dram$  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  pro- 
pcniity  of  the  natural  temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while 
we  aspire  to  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the  philoso- 
phic sage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleasures  al- 
together within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  last,  ren- 
der our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus  and  other 
SUncSj  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness,  and  rea- 
Km  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enjoy- 
ment   While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 

▼OL.  IV.  D 
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human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the 
empty  and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our  natural  mda« 
lence,  which,  hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudg- 
ery  of  business,  seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  it- 
self a  full  and  uncontrolled  indulgence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  species  of  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable 
to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  because  it  strikes  in 
with  no  disorderly  passion  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural  affection  or  propen^ 
sity ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philoso- 
phy. The  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  sua- 
pense  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which 
lie  not  within  the  limits  of  cpmmon  life  and  practice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a 
philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind^  its 
rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstiti- 
ous credulity.  Every  passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can 
be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  this  philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, must  be  harmless  and  innocent,  should  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  groundless  reproach  and  obloquy. 
But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  it 
so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to  the  public 
hatred  and  resentment  By  flattering  no  irregular  pas- 
sion, it  gains  few  partisans :  By  opposing  so  many  vices 
and  folli^  it  raises  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies,  who 
stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  en- 
deavours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should 
ever  undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and 
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Gtrrj  its  doobts  so  fiur  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well 
is  ipeciilatiolu  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights^ 
and  pienul  in  the  end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  what- 
soever. Though  we  should  conclude,  for  instance,  as 
in  the  foregoing  section,  that  in  all  reasonings  from  ex- 
perience, th^re  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is 
lol  supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the  un- 
derstanding; there  is  no  danger  that  these  reasonings, 
on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be 
■ftcted  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  en- 
gaged by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in- 
dnoed  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  au- 
thm^ ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as 
kxig  as  human  nature  remains  the  same*  What  that 
principle  is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strongs 
est  fiiculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on 
a  sndden  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one 
eveot  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  ^ing  &rther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by 
any  reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect;  since  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natur- 
al operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the  senses; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
die  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  eflect.  The  con- 
junction may  be  arbitrary  and  casual.  There  may  be 
no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one,  from  the  ap- 
peamnce  of  the  other :  And,  in  a  word,  such  a  person 
without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  con- 
jecture or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or 
be  assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
piesent  to  his  memory  or  senses. 

d2 
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Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experi* 
ence,  and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  ob- 
served similar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  con- 
joined together;  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  expm- 
ence  ?  He  immediately  infers  the  existence  of  one  6b» 
ject  from  the  appearance  of  the  other :  Yet  he  has  not» 
by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge 
of  the  secret  power,  by  which  the  one  object  produces 
the  other;  nor  is  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  he  is 
engaged  to  draw  this  inference ;  but  still  he  finds  him- 
self determined  to  draw  it ;  and  though  he  shoiild  be 
convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation,  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  the  same 
coiurse  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determines  him  to  form  such  a  conclusion* 

• 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.     For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or .  operation  pro- 
duces a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of 
the  understanding,  we  always  say,  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.     By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such 
a  propensity.    We  only  point  out  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which 
is  well  known  by  its  effects.     Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of 
this  cause ;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate principle,  which  we  can  assign^  of  all  our  condii- 
sions  from  experience.    It  is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that 
we  can  go  so  far  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  €i 
our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther. 
And,  it  is  certain,  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible 
proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  assert^ 
that  afler  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects^  heal 
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and  flkme^ibr  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  custom  alcme  to  expect  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  This  hjrpothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  eiqphuns  the  difficulty,  .utrhy  we  draw 
from  a  thousand  instances,  an  inference  which  we  are 
not  aUe  to  draw  firom  one  instance,  that  is  in  no  re- 
ipect  dUflferent  from  th^n*  Reason  is  incapable  of  any 
sndi  Tariation.  Hie  conclusions  which  it  draws  from 
considering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which  it  would 
brm  upfm  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe. 
But  DO  man,  having  seen  only  one  body  move  after  be- 
ii^  impelled  by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other 
body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse.  Ail  infereiiies 
from  eiq>erience,  therefoi?,  ppre  ^is<^  of  custom,  not 
of  reasoning.' 


s  Vodniig  b  more  ufual  than  for  writers,  eren  on  moral,  poliHcaif  or 
pkftkml  mlgectSy  to  dutinguish  between  reason  and  experience^  and  to 
that  thaie  species  of  argumentation  are  entirely  different  firom 
Ttie  fonner  are  taken  for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual 
wlitcfay  by  considering  d  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  ex- 
the  effects  that  must  follow  firom  their  operation,  establish  par- 
prindplcs  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  latter  fate  supposed  to 
hB  ^Iml  entirely  from  sense  and  obsenrationf  by  which  we  learn  what 
!■§  actuaDy  resulted  from  the  operation  of  particular  objects,  i^id  are 
able  to  infer  what  will  for  th^  future  result  firom  them.  Thus, 
tiie  limitations  and  restraints  of  dvil  government,  and  a  le- 
gil  coiHlitutioii,  may  be  defended,  either  fi^m  reason^  which,  reflecting 
•■  the  ^reat  frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  teaches,  that  no 
warn  cao  salely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  authority ;  or  from  exjterifnce 
f,  which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abuses  that  ambition  ii^ 
and  coimtry  has  been  found  to  make  of  so  imprudent  a  con- 


IW  moBom  distindSon  between  reason  and  experience  is  maintained  in 
aD  ear  ddiberations  concerning  the  conduct  of  life ;  while  the  ezpe? 
licBced  statesman,  general  physician,  or  merchant,  is  trusted  and  foU 
lowed;  and  the  unpractised  novice,  with  whatever  natural  talents  en* 
jipauly  acgicded  and  despised.     TlK>u^h  it  be  allowed  t|vit  reason  may 
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Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
useful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future^  a  si* 
milar  train  of  events  with  those  which  have  a{q>eared 


foim  Tcry  plaunble  coigectures  wi^  regard  to  the  coneqaencci  ef 
B  particular  conduct  in  such  particular  drcnmaCancei,  it  b  atfll  mppond 
imperfect,  without  the  aisiatance  of  experience^  jrhkh  is  daait  able  to 
l^ye  itahility  and  certainty  to  the  maxim  derived  from  studj  and  re> 
flection. 

But  notwithstanding  that  this  distinction  be  thus  unirersallj  reccifei^ 
both  in  the  active  and  speculatiTe  scenes  of  life»  I  ihall  not  scrspte  Id 
pronounce^  that  it  is»  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at  least  MiperfidaL 

if  we  examine  those  aiguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  sciences  above 
mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tion, they  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  last  in  some  general  principle  er 
conclusion,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason  but  observatioii  and  ifr 
perience.  The  only  difference  between  them  and  those  marinMS  wfaidi 
are  vulgarly  esteemed  the  result  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  Ibnner 
cannot  be  established  without  some  process  of  tiiought,  and  some  reflee* 
tion  on  what  we  have  observed,  in  order  to  distinguish  its  drcumstancesy 
and  trace  its  consequences :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  expericDced  CfCBt 
is  exactly  and  fully  similar  to  that  which  we  infer  as  the  result  of  any 
particular  situation.  The  history  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread 
a  like  tyranny,  were  our  monarchs  freed  from  the  restraints  of  laws  and 
senates :  But  the  observation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  lif^  is 
sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  same 
rion,  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  general  ccnruption  of 
nature,  and  shows  us  the  danger  which  we  must  incur  by  reposing  an 
tire  confidence  in  mankind.— In  both  cases,  it  is  experience  which  b  ul- 
timately the  foundation  of  our  inference  and  conclusion 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have  fonned^ 
from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxims  concerning  human  aA 
fiurs  and  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  a  man 
comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he  will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till 
time  and  farther  experience  both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him 
their  proper  use  and  api^cation.  In  every  situation  or  inddcot,  there 
are  many  particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  ^>t  to  overlook,  though  on  them  the  justness 
of  his  conclusions,  and  consequenUy  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  entire- 
ly depend.    Not  to  mention  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  ob- 
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in  the  past.  Without  the  influence  of  custom^  we  should 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
We  diotild  Deyer*  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends, 
or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of 
any  ethct*  There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  ac- 
tioo  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  speculation. 

Bat  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
oar  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
iMmcMy  and  senses,  and  assure  Us  of  matter  of  fact 
vhicb  hq^p^ied  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most 
remote  ages^  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to 
die  senses  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  first  pro- 
eeed  in  drawing  these  ccmclusions.  A  man,  who  should 
find  in  a  desert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  build- 
wonld  conclude  tihat  the  country  had,  in  ancient 
been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did 
nolliing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never 
fiMrm  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  for- 
aaer  ages  from  history;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the 
folmne  in  which  this  instruction  is  contained,  and 
dience  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to 
another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye-witnesses  and  specta- 
tors of  these  distant  events.  In  a  word,  if  we  proceed 
■ot  npcm  some  hct  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
onr  reasonings  would  be  merely  hypothetical;  and 
the  particular  links  might  be  connected  with 
odier,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences  would  have 


sod  nMnriimi  occur  not  alwmys  on  the  proper  occaaions,  nor  can 
applied  with  due  cahnnets  and  distinction.  The  truth  if, 
«aioiicr  could  be  no  reaaoner  at  all,  were  he  abaolutely 
;  and  when  we  asiign  that  character  to  any  one,  we  mean 
it  oolj  in  a  comparatiTe  sense,  and  suppose  him  posaessed  of  experience 
in  a  —Bur  Hid  mora  imperfect  degree. 
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nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  meansy 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.  If  I 
ask^  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  bet  irbkb 
you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this 
reason  will  be  some  other  &ct  connected  with  it.  Bat 
as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  in/lniiumf 
you  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  pre- 
sent to  your  memory  or  senses,  or  must  allow  that  your 
belief  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whde  matter? 
A  simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  re* 
mote  from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  from  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together :  If  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the 
senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom  to  expect  heat 
or  cold,  and  to  believe  that  such  a  quality  does  exists 
and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach.  This 
belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  muid  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  sovif 
when  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  fed  the 
passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred, 
when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  these  operations  are 
a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or 
process  of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able  either 
to  produce  or  to  prevent  At  this  point,  it  would  be 
very  allowable  for  us  to  stop  our  philosophical  re* 
searches.  In  most  questions,  we  can  never  make  a 
single  step  farther;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
minate here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and  curious 
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mqoiries.  But  still  our  cariosi^  will  be  pardonable, 
periiaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  still  farther 
Riearches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
nature  of  this  beliefy  and  of  the  customary  conjunctionj 
whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we  may  meet 
.Hfa  some  expUcatbns  «id  analogies  that  wiU  give  sa- 
tiibclioiD,  at  least  to  such  as  love  the  abstract  sciences, 
and  can  be  entertained  with  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever accurate,  may  still  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  different  taste,  the  re- 
■laing  part  of  this  Section  is  not  calculated  for  them ; 
and  the  following  inquiries  may  well  be  understood, 
though  it  be  neglected. 


PART  II. 

,  Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man, 
■od  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of 
ideas,  furnished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it 
has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separat- 
in|^  and  dividing  these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
fiction  and  vision.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with 
all  die  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  parti- 
cohur  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,  and 
paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every  circumstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  fact,  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  consists 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
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to  such  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent^  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  ficUon.  For  as  the 
mind  has  autliority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  volun* 
tarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  please% 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bdieve 
that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
JlcHon  and  belief  Mes  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which 
is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which 
depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  ple»* 
sure.  It  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sen* 
timents,  and  must  rise  from  the  particular  situation  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture. 
Whenever  any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom,  carries 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually 
conjoined  to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  or  sentiment  different  from  the  loose  reveries  of 
the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief 
For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fact  which  we  believe  so 
firmly  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception  assent* 
ed  to,  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it  not  for  some 
sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  I  see  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another  on  a 
smooth  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con* 
tact.  This  conception  implies  no  contradiction;  but 
still  it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conception  by 
which  I  represent  to  mjrself  the  impulse  and  the  com* 
munication  of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment, 
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«e  should)  perliiq»,  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an 
inpossible  task;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  should 
eadeavonr  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of 
uigSTf  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of 
these  sentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name 
of  this  feeling;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  because  every  man  is  every 
moment  consdons  of  the  sentiment  represented  by  it. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  attempt  a  descrip* 
Hon  of  this  sentiment,  in  hopes  we  may  by  that  means 
arrive  at  some  analogies  which  may  afford  a  more  per« 
feet  explication  of  it.  I  say,  that  belief  is  nodiing  but 
a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  steady  conception 
of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem 
so  unphilosc^hical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken 
for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  supe- 
rior influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dis-' 
pote  about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the  com- 
mand over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and 
vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  possible.  It  may  conceive 
fictitioas  objects  with  all  the  circumstances  of  place 
and  time.  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our 
eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they  might  have  ex- 
isted. But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  faculty  of  ima- 
gination can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  is  evident 
that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order 
of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
iheirjeeling  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con-* 
ception.     We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express 
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something  near  it     But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as 
we  observed  before,  is  belief  ;  which  b  a  term  that  every 
one  sufficiently  understands  in  common  life.    And  in 
philosophy  we  can  go  no  farther  than  assert, .  that  be^ 
lief  is  something  felt  by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes 
the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  im»- 
gination.     It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influence; 
makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance;  enforces 
them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  our  actions.     I  hear  at  present,  for  in- 
stance, a  person's  voice  with  whom  I  am  acquainted^ 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.    This  im» 
pression  of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  ob* 
jects.    I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  pre* 
sent,  with  the  same  qualities  and  relations  (^  which  I 
formerly  knew  them  possessed.      These  ideas  take 
fiister  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  oS  an  enchanted  cas* 
tie.   They  are  very  different  from  the  feeling,  and  have 
a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to  give 
pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorto^. 
-   Let  us,  then,  take  in  tlfi^  whole  compass  of  this  doc« 
trine,  and  allow  that  the  fentiment  of  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  concc^tic^  more  iKitense  and  steady,  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination ;  and  that 
this  manner  of  conception  arises  from  a  customary  con* 
junction  of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memory  or  senses.     I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi* 
cult,  upon  these  suppositions,  to  find  other  operations 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phe* 
nomena  to  principles  still  more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  establish* 
ed  connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  soon- 
er one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
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its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
t  gentle  and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of 
connexion  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three, 
namely,  Resemblance^  CarUiguity^  and  Causation;  which 
ue  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together, 
and  b^et  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse, 
wliichy  in  a  greater  or .  less  degree,  takes  place  among 
aU  mankind.  Now,  here  arises  a  question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend.  Does 
it  haf^n  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of  the 
oligects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  memory,  the  mind 
is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the  correlative, 
but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it 
than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ?• 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which  arises 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect.  And  if  the  ease 
be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  as- 
sociation, this  may  be  established  as  a  general  law, 
whidi  takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment 
to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evi- 
dently enlivened  by  the  resemblance^  and  that  every 
paaaion  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.     In  producing 
diis  effect,  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present 
impression.     Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  resem- 
blance, at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so 
much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him  :    And  where  it  is 
absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the  mind  may 
pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  it 
feeb  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by 
diat  transition.     We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when 
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it  is  removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly, 
than  by  reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant 
and  obscure. 

The  ceremoni^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may 
be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.  The 
devotees  of  that  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse 
for  the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and 
postures,  and  actions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
quickening  their  fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay, 
if  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects. 
We  shadow  out  the  objects  of  our  &ith,  say  they,  in 
sensible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  pre« 
sent  to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  these  types^ 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  merely  by  an  intellectual 
view  and  contemplation.  Sensible  objects  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other ;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I 
shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reason- 
ing,  that  the  effect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas 
is  very  common ;  and,  as  in  every  case  a  resemUance 
and  a  present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abund* 
antly  supplied  with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of 
a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  oScontigidhf 
as  well  as  of  resemblance.  It  is  certain  that  distance  di- 
minishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our 
i^proach  to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  it* 
self  to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an 
influence  which  imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The 
thinkingon  any  object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what 
is  contiguous ;  but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an 
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object  that  transports  it  with  a  superior  vivacity.  When 
I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it 
touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
lei^es  distant;  though  even  at  that  dbtance  the  re* 
fleeting  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
friends  or  family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them. 
Bat,  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind 
are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition 
between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give 
a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some 
impression.  ^ 


No  one  can  doubt,  but  causation  has  the  same  influ- 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  con- 
tigui^.  Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relics  of 
saints  and  holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek 
after  types  or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion, 
and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception 
of  those  exemplary  lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  best  relics  which  a 
devotee  could  procure,  would  be  the  handiwork  of  a 
saint;  and  if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because  they  were  once  at 


*  '  Matanme  nobis  hoc,  inquit,  datum  dicam,  mnerrorequodam,  uC,  cum 
m  loea  Tidcamus,  in  quilms  memoria  dignos  Tiros  acceperimus  multum 
magis  moTcamur,  quam  siquando  eonim  ipsorum  aut  facta 
■lat  sar^tom  aliquod  legamus  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor :  venit 
d  Flatooia  in  mcntem,  quem  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare 
:  Cujus  ctiam  iiU  hortuli  propinqui  non  memoriam  solum  ad- 
■ed  ipaum  Tidentur  in  conspectu  meo  ponere.  Hie  Speusip- 
pH»  bic  Xcnocmtasy  Inc  ejus  auditor  Polemo ;  cujus  ilia  sessio  fuit,  quam 
vidoBai^  Equidgni  ttiam  curiam  nostram,  Hostiliam  dico,  non  banc  no- 
fH^  quae  mihi  minor  ease  Tidetur  posteaquam  est  major,  solebam  in- 
SdpioDcni,  Catonem,  Lclium,  nostrum  vero  in  primis  avum  co- 
Tanta  Tts  admonitionis  inest  in  locis :  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  his 
dactA  «t  difcipliiM. '    Cicero  de  Finibust  lib.  v.  i. 
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his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affected  by  him ;  in 
which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfiect 
effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of 
consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn  the 
reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea, 
and  recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  fami- 
liarities, in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phenome- 
non, which  seems  to  prove  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  be- 
lief of  the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed ; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The 
influence  of  the  picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  oar 
friend  to  have  once  existed.  Contiguity  to  home  can 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that 
it  really  exists.  Now,  I  assert,  that  this  belief,  where 
it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  senses,  is  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the 
transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here 
explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive  that 
it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from 
custom  and  experience.  And,  as  it  first  begins  from 
an  object  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or 
conception  of  flame  more  strong  or  lively,  than  any 
loose  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea 
arises  immediately.  The  thought  moves  instantly  to- 
wards it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force  of  conception 
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which  is  derived  from  the  impression  present  to  the 
leiises.  When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does 
not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike  me  more  strongly, 
than  when  a  ^ass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even 
though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there  in  this 
whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex« 
e^  mily  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transitimi 
to  die  idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concern-* 
ing  matter  of  fisu^  and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfiu^tion 
to  find  some  analogies  by  which  it  may  be  explained. 
The  transition  from  a  present  object  does  in  all  cases 
give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be*. 
tween  the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
ideas;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the 
former  is  goivemed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our 
thoughts  mA  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
m  the  same* train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cua* 
torn  18  thai  pftec^da  by  which  this  correspondence  has 
been  efiected ;.  so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our 
species,  and  the  r^^ulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every 
circumstance  and  oecurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not 
the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of 
diose  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
ledge must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
onr  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na« 
toral  powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoid- 
mg  of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and 
coDtemplation  o^Jinal  causes^  have  here  ample  subject 
to  employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  xnce  versa,  is 
so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures, 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallaci- 
ous deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  oper- 
ations; appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy ;  and,  at  best,  is  in  every  age  and  pe- 
riod of  human  life  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take. It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom 
of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be 
infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs, 
without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implant- 
ed in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought 
in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she  has  estab- 
lished among  external  objects ;  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course 
and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
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Though  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the 
worid,  our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has 
die  same  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a 
like  species  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a 
superiority  of  chances  on  any  side ;  and,  according  as 
this  superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  in- 
crease, and  begets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  as- 
sent to  that  side  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority. 
If  a  die  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots 
OD  four  sides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of 
^xyts  on  the  two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter ; 
thoQgh,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides  marked  in  the  same 

'  Mr  Locke  divides  aU  arguments  into  demonstrative  and  probable. 
Is  this  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  aU  men  must  die,  or 
tfast  the  sun  wiU  rise  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to 
caanDoa  use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations,  jfroofs^ 
iad  pnbabUities,  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience 
is  ktve  DO  room  for  doubt  or  opposition. 

£2 


manner,  and  only  one  side  different,  the  probability 
would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of 
the  event  more  steady  and  secure.  This  process  of  the 
thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and  obvious;  but 
to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw 
of  such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  par- 
ticular side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events  compre- 
hended in  it  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater 
number  of  sides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the 
other,  the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  that  event, 
and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  possibili** 
ties  or  chances  on  idiich  the  ultimate  result  depends. 
This  concurrence  of  several  views  in  one  particular  e» 
vent  begets  immediately,  by  an  explicable  contrivance 
of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event 
the  advantage  over  its  antagonist,  which  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  less  frequent^ 
ly  to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief  is  nothing  bat 
a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  object  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  this  ope-i 
ration  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ; 
gives  it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and  in  a 
word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes 
the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particidaF 
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cffisct;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any) 
fiulore  or  irregolartty  in  their  operation.     Fire  has  al- 
ways bomedy  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  crea--' 
tore:  The  production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gra- 
vity is  a  universal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
BO  excqstioD.     But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain;  nor  has  rhu-^ 
barb  always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines.    It  is  true^ 
when  any  cause  fiiils  of  producing  its  usual  effect,  phi-* 
loeophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  r 
but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes,  in  the  particulac 
itmctore  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.    Out. 
reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  concerning  the 
event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place. 
Beii^  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the 
fiitme  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past  has  been 
entirdy  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  con* 
tnvy  supposition*     But  where  different  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear^ 
sacr  exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur, 
to  the  mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
enter  into  our  consideration  when  we  determine  the 
probability  of  the  event.     Though  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  has  been  found  most  usual,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  will  exist,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  other  effects,  but  must  assign  to  each  of  them  C 
a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent.     It  is  more 
probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that  there 
will  be  fixMt  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different 
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climates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  mote 
northern  kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that 
when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  tode-» 
termine  the  effect  which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  different  events,  in  the  same  proportioii 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 
ten  times,  and  another  once.  As  a  great  number  of 
yiews  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  sentiment 
which  we  call  beliefj  and  give  its  object  the  preference 
above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to 
the  future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  openK 
tion  of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty^ 
For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present 
hints  excite  the  curiosity  of  philosophers,  and  make 
them  sensible  how  defective  all  common  theories  are 
in  treating  of  such  curious  and  such  sublime  sub- 
jects. 
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PART  I. 


The  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical .  sciences 
above  the  moral,  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  th^ 
former,  being  sensible,  are  always  clear  and  detenni«- 
nate,  the  smallest  distinction  between  them  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  and  the  same  terms  are  still  expres* 
sive  of  the  same  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  variation. 
An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbo- 
la for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and  scalenum  are  dis- 
tinguished by  boundaries  more  exact  than  vice  and  vir- 
tue, right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geo- 
metry, the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or,  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may 

I  Entitled  in  Editions  K,  L,  <  Of  the  Idea  of  Tower,  or  Necessary 
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be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadi- 
ly and  clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments 
of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the 
various  agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  them- 
selves distinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  re- 
flection ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original 
object,  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it. 
Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  introduced  in- 
fo our  reasonings  :  Similar  objects  are  readily  taken  to 
be  the  same :  And  the  conclusion  becomes  at  last  very 
wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  pr(^>er  light,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.  If  the 
mind,  with  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geo- 
metry clear  and  determinate,  it  must  carry  on  a 
much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order 
to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science.  And  if 
moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  ob- 
scurity and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always  much 
shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate  steps, 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali- 
ty, there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple 
fits  not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
mor^il  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  con- 
ceit* Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
our  prc^ess,  considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a 
bar  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces 
us  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief 
obstacle,  therefore,  to  our  improvement  in  the  mopd 
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or  inetaphyridd  «dences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas, 
aod  ambiguity  of  the  tenns.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  mathematics  is  the  length  of  inferences  and  com* 
pass  of  thought  requisite  to  the  forming  of  any  conclu* 
sioii.  And»  perh^)s,  our  progress  in  natural  philoso* 
pfay  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  experi* 
nents  and  phenomena,  "which  are  often  discovered  by 
chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when  requisite, 
eren  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry.  As 
moral  f^osophy  seems  hitherto  to  have  received  less 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  physics,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences,  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and 
capaci^  to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  power j  Jarcej  encT' 
g^  or  necessary  connexiauj  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
necessary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  some  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much 
complained  of  in  this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
dispute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
tor  us  to  tkink  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  ante- 
cedently^/^, either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses. 
I  have  endeavoured^  to  explain  and  prove  this  propo- 
sition, and  have  expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  pr(^r 
application  of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness 
and  precision  in  philosophical  reasonings  than  what 

^  Section  II. 
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they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Complex-  ideas 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definition,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  those  parts  or  simple 
ideas  that  compos  them.  But  when  we  have  pushed 
up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  find  still 
some  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  what  resource  are  we 
then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  pre- 
cise and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view?  Pro- 
duce the  impressions  or  original  sentiments  firom  which 
the  ideas  are  copied.  These  impressions  are  all  strong 
and  sensible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They 
are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themselves,  bat 
may  throw  light  on  their  correspondent  ideas,  which 
lie  in  obscurity.  And  by  this  means  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  a  new  microscope  or  species  of  optics,  by  which, 
in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  minute,  and  most  simple 
ideas  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  fall  readily  under  our 
apprehension,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  gross^t 
and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the  object  of  our 

inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 

power  or  necessary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  im- 
pression; and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources 
from  which  it  may  possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects, 
and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able, 
in  a  single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary 
connexion ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  efiect  to  the 
cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of 
the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in 
fiict  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball 
b  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.     Thb  is  Uie 
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whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind 
feels  no  sentiment  or  irvmard  unpression  from  this  suc- 
cession of  objects:  Consequently  there  is  not,  in  any 
amgle  particubur  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  any  thing 
which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con* 
nexion. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience ; 
and  might,  at  fijrst,  pronounce  with  certainty  concern-* 
ing  it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever, 
by  its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power.or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effect.  Solidity,  extension,  mo* 
tion ;  these  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and 
never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  result  from 
them.  The  scenes  of  the  universe  are  continually 
shifting,  and  one  object  follows  another  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession ;  but .  the  power  or  force,  which  ac- 
tuates the  whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from 
US,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat  is  a 
constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contempla* 
tion  of  bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ; 
because  no  bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which 
can  be  the  original  of  this  idea.  *  • 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  hU  chapter  of  Power,  says,*  that,  finding  from  experi- 
ence, that  there  are  aereral  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding 
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Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  thejr  BfpeBi  io' 
the  senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con* 
nexion,  by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let 
us  see,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  <m 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from 
any  internal  impression.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  are 
every  moment  conscious  of  internal  power  while  we 
fisel,  that,  by  the  simple  command  of  our  will,  we  cair 
move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  direct  the  faculties  of 
our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces  motion  in  our 
limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imagination.  This 
influence  o!  the  will  we  know  by  consciousness.  Hence 
we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and  are  cer- 
tain, that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  beings 
are  possessed  of  power.  ^  lliis  idea,  then,  is  an  idea 
(^reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is 
exercised  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretension  :  ands 
first,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  observe, 
is  a  fact  which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  ibreseea 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  cause, 
which  connects  it  with  the  effect,  and  renders  the  one 
an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of 
our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.     Of 

that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  tbom,  w 
arrive  at  last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning 
can  ever  give  us  a  new,  originali  simple  idea,  as  this  philosopher  hima^lf 
confesses.     This,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

S  <  The  operations  and  mutual  influence  of  bodies  are  perhaps  tufll* 
cient  to  prove  that  they  also  are  possessed  of  it. '— JEloixioys,  K,  L. 
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lliis  ve  are  ereiy  moment  conscioas.  But  the  means 
bjr  whkh  this  is  effiscted,  the  energy  by  which  the  will 
performs  so  extraordinary  an  <^)eration ;  of  this  we 
are  so  fiu*  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it 
most  for  ever  escape  oar  most  diligent  inquiry. 

For^  Jtni^  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
mystericms  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body;  by  which 
a  supposed  ^ritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ* 
ence  over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought 
is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  em* 
poweredf  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or 
control  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  this  extensive  autho* 
ri^  would  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  be* 
yond  our  comprehension*  But  if,  by  consciousnessi 
we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  must 
know  this  power ;  we  must  know  its  connexion  with 
the  efiect ;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  substances,  by 
which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  so  many  instances^ 
upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  widi  a  like  authority,  though  we  cannot  as- 
ngn  any  reason,  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable 
a  difierence  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has 
the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not 
over  the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never 
embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive, 
independent  of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  the 
will,  over  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  circumscribed 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully 
acquainted  with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  ope- 
rates, we  should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches 
precisely  to  such  boundaries,  and  no  farther. 
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A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  at 
ann,  or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  first,  to  move  them^  and  employ  them 
in  their  usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
power  to  command  such  limbs  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remams  in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  But 
consciousness  never  deceives.  Consequently,  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  conscious 
of  any  power.  We  learn*  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us 
how  one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  in* 
structing  us  in  the  secret  connexion  which  binds  thm 
together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 

TAirdlyy  We  learn  firom  anatomy,  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion  is  not  the 
member  itself  which  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing still  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through 
which  the  motion  is  successively  propagated,  ere  it 
reach  the  member  itself  whose  motion  is  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  volition.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain 
proof  that  the  .power  by  which  this  whole  operaticm  is 
performed,  so  far  from  being  directly  and  fully  known 
by  an  inward  sentiment  or  consciousness,  is  to  the  last 
degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind 
wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  another  event,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one 
intended,  is  produced :  This  event  produces  another, 
equally  unknown :  Till  at  last,  through  a  long  succes- 
sion, the  desired  event  is  produced.  But  if  the  origi- 
nal power  were  felt,  it  must  be  known :  Were  it  known, 
its  effect  must  also  be  known,  since  all  power  is  rela- 
tive to  its  effect    And,  vice  vcrsoj  if  the  effect  be  not 
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known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt.  How  in* 
deed  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our 
limbs,  when  we  haye  no  such  power,  but  only  that  to 
more  certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  they  pro- 
dace  at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  opemte  in 
sodi  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehen«« 
aon? 

We  may  therefore  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
withoot  any  temeri^,  though  with  assurance,  that  our 
idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give 
rise  to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  pro- 
per use  and  oflBce.  That  their  motion  follows  the 
command  of  the  will,  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, like  other  natural  events:  But  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  this  is  effected,  like  that  in  other  na- 
tural events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable. "" 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a 


*  It  BMj  be  prcCtndedt  that  the  raittaiice  which  we  meet  with  in  bo- 
Stttf  oWiging  m  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  all  our  power, 
this  pm  ot  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  this  nisus,  or  strong  en- 
deavour of  wfaidi  we  are  conscious,  that  is  the  original  impression  from 
wUdk  thb  idea  b  copied.  But,  Jtnif  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  num- 
bv  of  oljcc(%  where  we  never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of 
fime  to  take  place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any 
rcsistaiice ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  com- 
moB  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  follows  immediately  upon  tlie 
win,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up  of  force ;  to  inanimate  mat- 
t0,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sentimenti  Secondly,  This  sentiment  of 
an  cBdcsvour  to  overcome  resistance  has  no  known  connexion  with  any 
event :  What  follows  it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it 
s  jmuru  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nitus  which  wc 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of  power, 
cotoB  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed  of 
it. 
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power  or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act 
or  command  of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides, 
and  at  last  dismiss  it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think 
that  we  have  surveyed  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I 
believe  the  same  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  thia 
command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or 
energy. 

Firsts  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  synonymous.  We  must  therefore  know 
both  the  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  tho 
nature  of  the  human  soul  and  the  nature  oi  an  idea,  or 
the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  ii 
a  real  creation,  a  production  of  something  out  of  no* 
thing,  which  implies  a  power  so  great,  that  it  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  being  less 
tlian  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such  a 
power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the 
will :  But  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  power  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirdy 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
these  limits  are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  but  only  by 
experience  and  observation,  as  in  all  other  natural 
events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  sentiments  and  passions  is  much 
weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas;  and  even  the  latter 
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authoTiQr  is  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  boun- 
daries. Will  any  one  pretend  to  assign  the  ultimate 
reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why  the  power  is 
deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

Tlkirdfyy  This  self<M>ininand  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it 
than  one  languishing  with  sickness.  We  are  more 
master  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  fitting,  than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give 
any  reason  for  these  variations  except  experience? 
Where  then  is  the  power  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or 
material  substance,  or  both,  some  secret  mechanism  or 
structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown  and  incompre- 
hensible ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider 
it  on  all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo- 
tence of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
who  called  forth  into  .aistence  all  the  various  scenes 
of  Nature  ?  So  fiur  firom  being  conscious  of  this  energy 
in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience  as  that  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  convince  us  that  such  ex- 
traordinary effects  do  ever  result  from  a  simple  act  of 
volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difliculty 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera- 
tions of  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies, 
die  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
nourishment  of  bodies  by  food :  but  suppose  that,  in 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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all  these  cases,  they  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy 
of  the  cause  by  which  it  is  connected  with  its  efiecti 
and  is  for  ever  infallible  in  its  operation.  They  ac* 
quire,  by  long  habit,  such  a  turn  of  mind,  that  up<m 
the  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  immediately  expect, 
with  assurance,  its  usual  attendant,  and  hardly  conp 
ceive  it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result  from 
it.  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, such  as  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  prodigies 
of  any  kind,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  as* 
sign  a  proper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men^ 
in  such  difficulties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible 
intelligent  principle,  *  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
event,  which  surprises  them,  and  which  they  think  can- 
not be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  nap 
ture.  But  philosophers,  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a 
little  farther,  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the  most 
fiuniliar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as  unintelligi- 
ble as  in  the  most  unusual,  and  that  we  oidy  learn  by 
experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,  without 
being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  conne* 
xion  between  them.  Here,  then,  many  philosophers 
think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse, 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vul* 
gar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous 
and  supematiural.  They  acknowledge  mind  and  intel- 
ligence to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  cause 
of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every 
event  which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that 
those  objects  which  are  commonly  denominated  causes^ 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occasions ;  and  that  the  true 
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ami  direct  principle  of  every  efifect  is  not  any  power  or 
feroe  in  nature^  but  a  vcdition  of  the  SufMreme  Being, 
who  wills  thai  such  particular  objects  should  for  ever 
be  oonjoined  with  each  other.  Instead  of  saying,  that 
one  billiard-ball  moves  another  by  a  force  which  it 
Ihhi  derived  from  the  author  of  nature,  it  is  the  Deity 
himitelft  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves 
iheaaoond  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
the  impolse  ot  the  first  ball,  in  consequence  of  those 
general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the 
gofvermneot  of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  ad-» 
vaodng  still  ia  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  power  on  which  depends  the 
anitnal  operation  of  bodies,  we  are  no  less  ignorant  of 
that  power  on  which  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on 
body»  or  c^  body  on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from 
our  senses  or  consciousness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  prin* 
dfie  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  The  same 
ignorance,  therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  same  con- 
ckisioiL  Tley  assert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body ;  and  that 
they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  which,  being  agitated 
by  external  objects,  produce  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
hot  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent 
Maker,  wbidi  excites  such  a  sensation  in  consequence 
of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
cor  members :  It  is  God  himself  who  is  pleased  to  se- 
cond oar  will,  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  that 
motion,  which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own 
power  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this 
conclusion*  They  sometimes  extend  the  same  infer- 
ence to  the  mind  itself  in  its  internal  operations.  Our 
mental  vision  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  reve- 
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lation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  When  we  volun- 
tarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  object,  and  raise  up  its 
image  in  the  &ncy,  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates  that 
idea :  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who  discovers  it  to  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers^  every  thing 
is  full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that 
nothing  exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses 
any  power  but  by  his  concession ;  they  rob  nature,  and 
all  created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render 
their  dependence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and 
immediate.  They  consider  not,  that  by  this  theory 
they  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of 
those  attributes,  which  they  affect  so  much  to  celebrate. 
It  argues,  surely,  more  power  in  the  Dei^,  to  del^^ate 
a  certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  voUtion.  It 
argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of 
the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight,  that  of  itself,  and 
by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  ac^ust  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confiita* 
tion  of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  refleo* 
tions  may  suffice. 

Firsts  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer« 
sal  energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too 
bold  ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficient- 
ly apprized  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operas 
tions.  Though  the  chain  of  arguments  which  conduct 
to  it  were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong 
•6uspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  assurance,  that  it  has  car- 
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ried  OS  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when 
it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote 
from  common  life  and  experience.     We  are  got  into 
fiuiy  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of 
oor  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our 
commoa  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
nsnal  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  audiority. 
Our  line  is  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses. 
And  however  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are 
gnidedy  in  every  step  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  veri- 
simiiiUide  and  experience,  we  may  be  assured  that  this 
fimcied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  ap- 
ply it  to  subjects  that  lie  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
experience.     But  on  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  afterwards.  * 

Secondly^  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igno- 
rant, it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate 
on  each  other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  in- 
oomprehensible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme 
Mind,  operates,  either  on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence, 
I  beseech  you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it?  We 
have  no  sentiment  or  consciousness  of  this  power  in  ^tS 
ourselves.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  ^eing 
but  what  we  learn  from  reflection  on  our  own  faculties. 
Were  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  re- 
jecting any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle 
of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much 
as  in  the  grossest  matter.  We  surely  comprehend  as 
litde  the  operations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from 

"  Secaon  XII. 
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impulse,  than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  ?    All 
we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cases*  * 


^     PART  11. 

But  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  argument^  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  coDr 
nexion,  in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  would  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that  in  single  instances  c^ 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
scrutiny,  discover  any  thing  but  one  event  following 


®  I  need  not  examine  «t  length  the  vit  inertiae  which  is  to  much  talktd 
of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  b  ascribed  to  matter.  We  find  by 
eiperience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in  motion  continues  for  erer  in  its  pii»- 
sent  state,  till  put  from  it  by  some  new  cause ;  and  Aat  a'  body  impelM 
takes  as  much  motion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  itseH  These 
are  facta.  When  we  call  this  a  vi$  inertiae,  we  only  mark  these  UeU, 
without  pretending  to  hare  any  idea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  same 
tnanner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  eflbcts,  wfthoat 
comprehending  that  active  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  8k 
Isaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes  of  all  force  or  enefgy,  though  aoa» 
of  his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  edie- 
real  active  fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction,  though  he  was  so  can* 
tious  and  modest  ast  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypodiesis  not  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  without  more  experiments.  I  must  conlesa»  that  there  is  tfmm 
thing  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Dcs  Cartes  insinwat,- 
ed  that  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  . 
inHisting  on  it.  Malebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  tlieir  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  In  EnglaadL 
Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it*  b«t 
suppose  all  along  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  doivcd 
power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so  prevalent  among  our  modem 
metaphybicians? 
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Other;  witbout  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power  by  which  the  cause  operates,  or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  supposed  effect  The  same  difficul- 
ty occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on 
body ;  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol- 
low upon  the  yolition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able 
to  obsenre  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind 
produces  this  effect  The  authority  of  the  will  over  its 
own  faculties  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehen- 
sible: So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not, 
thnmghout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connexion, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely 
loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but 
we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  eot^nedj  but  never  connected.  But  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  con- 
dnsion  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion 
or  power  at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely 
without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philoso* 
phical  reasonings  or  common  life. 

Bat  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this 
conclotton,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined* When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  present- 
ed, it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetra- 
tion, to  discover,  or  even  conjecture,  without  experi- 
ence, what  event  will  result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our 
foresight  beyond  that  object,  which  is  immediately  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after  one  instance 
or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed  a  particular 
event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  happen  in  like 
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cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardonable  temeii- 
^  to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  firom  one 
single  experiment)  however  accurate  or  certain.  But 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always^  in  all 
instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no 
longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning 
which  can  alone  assure  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. We  then  call  the  one  object  Cause^  the  other 
Effect,  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  connexion  be- 
tween them ;  some  power  in  the  one,  by  which  it  inM- 
libly  produces  the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  conne- 
xion among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  c^  these 
events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one 
of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and 
positions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances, 
different  from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exactly  similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit, 
upon  the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it  will  exist.  This  con- 
nexion,  therefore,  which  wejeel  in  the  mind,  this  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  iipagination  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  impression,  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion. Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate 
the  subjects  on  all  sides,  you  will  never  find  any  other 
origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difference  between 
one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea 
of  connexion,  and  ^  number  of  simile  i|i$tances,  by 
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which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the 
ooimnanicatioQ  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock 
of  two  billiard-balls^  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  connected^  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  con^ 
neded.  What  alteration  h^  happened  to  give  rise  to 
this  new  idea  of  connexion  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  now 
fids  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and 
can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  meap  only  that 
they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and 
gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become  proofs 
of  each  other's  existence ;  a  conclusion  which  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  but  which  seems  founded  on  suf- 
ficient evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by 
any  general  diffidence  of  the  understanding,  or  scepti- 
cal suspicion  concerning  every  conclusion  which  is  new 
and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be  more  agrees 
able  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea- 
son and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing than  the  present?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  rela- 
tion among  objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  per- 
fectly, it  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  On  this  are  found- 
ed all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. By  means  of  it  alone,  we  attain  any  assurance 
concerning  objects,  which  are  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses.  The  only 
immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
control  and  regulate  future  events  by  their  causes.  Our 
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thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment 
employed  about  this  relation :  Yet  so  imperfect  are  the 
ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except  what  is 
drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it. 
Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of 
this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience^ 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  cbjectfolUm* 
ed  by  another^  and  ishere  all  the  objects^  similar  to  the 
firsts  are  foUcnoed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or, 
in  other  words,  vohere^  ifthejlrst  object  had  not  been^  the 
second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause 
always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to 
the  idea  of  the  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experience. 
We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form 
another  definition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  object  fMcnsh 
ed  by  another^  and  *whose  appearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.  But  though  both  these  definitions 
be  drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we 
cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more 
perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  circumstance 
in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connexion  with  its  efiect 
We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion ;  nor  even  any  dis- 
tinct notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  en- 
deavour at  a  conception  of  it.  We  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  this 
particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  that 
affirmation?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration  is 
followed  by  this  sounds  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 
have  been  followed  by  similar  sounds :  Or,  that  this  w • 
bration  is  foUffxed  by  this  sounds  and  that,  upon  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  one^  the  mind  anticipates  the  senses^  and 
forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may 
consider  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect  in  either  of 
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these  two  lights ;  bat  beyond  these  we  have  no  idea  of 
it.' 
To  rscspitdate^  tfaerefwe,  the  reasonings  of  this 


'  Aeeofding  to  tfacie  explicttioiis  and  definitioiu,  the  idea  of  pvvmr 
ii  iilatiTe  ••  nmdi »  tiiat  of  coiue  /  and  both  hare  a  reference  to  an  ef- 
ftct,  or  aoaw  odier  etool  coBttaatly  tonjoined  with  the  foimcn  When 
«c  cenider  dw  iiiiAaoiPii  ciitimiiCanee  of  an  olject,  by  which  the  degrao 
or  qnanfity  of  Hi  oflect  b  ized  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  power. 
And  aocordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  effect  is  the 
nuaniff  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  <^  power  as  it  is  in  it- 
arif,  why  could  they  not  measvre  it  in  itsdf  ?  The  dilute,  whether  the 
faee  of  a  bod^  in  motkm  be  as  its  Tclodty,  or  the  square  of  its  Telocity ; 
this  dispute^  I  lay,  needed  not  be  dedded  by  compering  its  effects  in 
equal  or  nnegoal  ttnie%  but  by  a  direct  mensuration  and  comparison.  * 

As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power,  Energy,  &c 
which  everywhere  occur  in  common  conversation,  as  well  as  in  philoso* 
pfay,  that  ia  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  instance^  with  the 
connectii^  principle  between  cause  and  effect,  or  can  account  ultimately 
lor  the  production  of  one  thing  by  another.  These  words,  as  commonly 
nacd,  hare  very  looee  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  very 
OBccrtain  and  eonfbsed.  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  in  motion 
witiiovt  the  Mnttment  of  a  ni$u»  ot  endeaTOur ;  and  erery  animal  has  a 
itntimmt  or  feding  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  object  that  is 
in  motion.  These  lensations,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which 
we  can,  a  priori,  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate 
obfecta,  and  to  suppose  that  they  have  some  such  fedings  whenever  they 
tranifcr  or  receive  motion.  With  regard  to  energiei^  which  are  exerted 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we 
consider  only  the  constant  experienced  conjunction  of  the  events ;  and 
as  we  feel  a  customary  connexion  between  the  ideasi  we  transfer  that 
lecling  to  the  olyjects,  as  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  external 
toditi  every  internal  sensation  which  they  occasion,  o 


*  Tins  note  was  first  introduced  in  Enmov  L. 

A  Instead  of  this  concluding  passage  there  stood  in  Eoinoif  If— <  A 
eamae  b  different  from  a  tign,  as  it  implies  precedency  and  contiguity  in 
time  and  place,  as  well  as  constant  conjunction.  A  tign  is  nothing  but 
a  cuinllive  effect  firom  the  same  cause.  * 
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Section:  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding^ 
impression  or  sentiment;  and  where  we  cannot  find 
any  impression,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
idea.  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies 
or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impres- 
sion, nor  consequently  can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power 
or  necessary  connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
stances appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed 
by  the  same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion of  cause  and  connexion*  We  then  Jbel  a  new 
sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  customary  connex- 
ion in  the  thought  or  imagination  between  one  ob- 
ject and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is  the 
original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  find  not 
from  any  single  instance,  it  must  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  number  of  instances  differ  from 
every  individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connex- 
ion or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  parti- 
cular they  are  alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw 
of  motion,  communicated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard- 
balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illustration),  is  exactly 
similar  to  any  instance  that  may  at  present  occur  to 
us,  except  only  that  we  could  not  at  first  infer  one 
event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  at 
present,  afler  so  long  a  course  of  uniform  experience. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  readily  apprehend 
this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid,  that,  should  I  multiply 
words  about  it,  or  throw  it  mto  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of 
view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  bit,  we  shall  go  farther 
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towards  illastrating  the  subject  than  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expression  in  the  world.  This 
point  of  view  we  should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  re- 
serve the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  subjects  which  ar^ 
more  adapted  to  them. 


M  8ECTT0N  nil. 


SECTION  VIIL 


OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


PART  I. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which 
have  been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eager- 
ness, since  the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  disputants,  and  our  in- 
quiries, in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able 
to  pass  from  words  to  the  true  and  real  subject  of  the 
controversy.  For  how  easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reasoning,  and 
make  these  definitions,  not  the  mere  sound  of  words, 
the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if 
we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  be  apt 
to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long  kept 
on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  presume 
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diat  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  a£Sx  different  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every 
individual— -otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless 
than  to  reason  or  dispute  together— it  were  impossible^ 
if  men  affix  the  same  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they 
could  so  long  form  different  opinions  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, especially  when  they  communicate  their  views, 
and  each  party  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  search 
of  arguments  which  may  give  them  the  victory  over 
their  antagonists.  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  tlie  intellectual 
system  or  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
in  their  fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion.  But  if  the  question  regard  any 
subject  of  common  life  and  experience,  nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  unde- 
cided, but  some  ambiguonis  expressions,  which  keep 
the  antagonists  still  at  a  distance,  and  hinder  them 
from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  Uberty  and  necessity;  and  to  so  remark- 
able a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
find  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have 
always  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy. 
I  own,  that  this  dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed 
on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philosophers  into  such  a 
labyrinth  of  obscure  sophistry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  question,  from  whidi 
he  can  expect  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment. 
But  the  state  of  the  argument  here  proposed  may,  per- 
haps, serve  to  renew  his  attention,  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intri- 
cate or  obscure  reasoning* 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and 
of  liberty,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can 
be  put  on  these  terms,  and  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall 
begin  with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
rations, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy 
of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The 
degree  and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bo- 
dies, as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than 
what  is  actually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore, 
form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  necessity^  we  must  con- 
sider whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object 
was  entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever 
had  been  seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case, 
have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon 
such  a  supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  follow* 
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ed  8tiother»  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  utterly  un<^ 
known  to  mankind.  Inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ii^  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment, 
be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses  remain  the 
only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exist- 
oice  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely 
from  the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  naF> 
tore,  where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two 
circumstances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which 
we  ascribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  conjunction 
of  similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of 
connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
allowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these 
two  circumstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  mind,  it  must  follow, 
that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely 
for  not  understanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regu- 
lar conjunction  of  similar  events,  we  may  possibly  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is 
oniversally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  unifor- 
mity among  the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  still  the  same  in 
its  principles  and  operations.  The  same  motives  al- 
ways produce  the  same  actions ;  the  same  events  fol- 
low from  the  same  causes.  Ambition,  avarice,  self- 
lore,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spirit ;  these 
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passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distriboted 
through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  ot  the 
world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinatioiis^ 
and  course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Studj 
well  the  temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish :  You  cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to 
the  former  most  of  the  observations  which  yoQ  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much 
the  same,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  history  informs 
us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this  particular.  Its 
chief  use  is^  only  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  showing  men  in  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstances  and  situations,  and  furnishing 
us  with  materials  from  which  we  may  form  our  obser- 
vations, and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  ^rings 
of  human  action  and  behaviouf.  These  records  of 
wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so  many 
collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philoso- 
pher becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants^ 
minerals,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  concerning  them.  Ncmt  are  the 
earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aris- 
totle and  Hippocrates,  more  like  to  those  which  ait 
present  lie  under  our  observation,  than  the  men  de- 
scribed by  Polybius  and  Tacitus  are  to  those  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country^ 
bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  men  who  were 
entirely  divested  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  who 
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knew  no  pleasure  bat  iriendship,  generosity,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  we  should  immediately,  from  these  circum- 
stances, detect  the  felsehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narra- 
tion with  stories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.  And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  in 
history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a  more  convincing  ar- 
gument than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any 
person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circumstances, 
ooold  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct.  The  vera^ 
dty  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack 
multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  his  supernatural  force 
and  activity,  by  which  h^  was  able  to  resist  them.  So 
leadOy  and  universally  do  we  acknowledge  a  unifor- 
mity in  human  motives  and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the 
operations  of  body. 

Hence^  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  com- 
pany, in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  spe- 
culation. By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from 
their  actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures;  and 
again  descend  to  the  interpretation  of  their  actions, 
from  our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinations. 
The  general  observations,  treasured  up  by  a  course  of 
experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and 
teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and 
appearances -no  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations 
pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And  tliough 
virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and 
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authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre-» 
tended  to,  is  never  expected  in  maltitudes  and  partieSf 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  indivi- 
duals of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uni- 
formity in  human  actions,  and  were  every  experiment^ 
which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  ano- 
malous, it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  ob« 
servations  concerning  mankind;  and  no  experience^ 
however  accurately  digested  by  reflection,  would  ever 
serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the  aged  husbandman 
more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  production  of  ve* 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner 
the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  di- 
rected? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  lengthy 
as  that  all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always 
act  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices, 
and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular, 
is  found  in  no  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from 
observing  the  variety  of  conduct  in  difierent  men,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which 
still  suppose  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cus- 
tom and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from 
its  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established 
character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one 
sex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  be* 
come  acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which 
Nature  has  impressed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
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preserves  with  constancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  actions 
of  die  same  person  much  diversified  in  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  firom  infancy  to  old  ag^  ?  This  af- 
fords room  for  many  general  observations  concerning 
tlie  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  inclinations, 
and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different 
ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters  which 
are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity  in 
dieir  influence;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observations  of  their  conduct,  could 
never  teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our 
bdiaviour  with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives^ 
and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct 
which  have  ever  been  established  for  the  government 
of  men.     But  if  we  could  willingly  know  what  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  of  such  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary actions,  we  may  consider  the  sentiments,  com- 
monly entertained  with  regard  to  those  irregular  events 
which  appear  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects.     All  causes  are  not  conjoined 
to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformity.     An  artificer, 
who  bandies  only  dead  matter,  may  be  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  directs  the 
conduct  of  s^sible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such 
tn  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often 
Ui  of  their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  ob- 
serving that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which 
lie  hidy  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness^ 
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find,  that  it  is  at  least  passible  the  contrariety  oi 

msj  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the 

but  from  the  secret  c^eration  of  contrary  causes.   'Efi^^ 

possibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther 

yation,  when  they  remark  that,  upon  an  exact 

a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays  a  coatnirie^)g|r 

causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual  c^positioii.  <,^. 

peasant  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  stoppii^g^i.' 

any  clock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it  does  not  •M^* 

monly  go  right :  But  an  artist  easily  perceive%  A|$- 

the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  has 

the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its 

effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which 

a  stop  to  the  whole  movement.     From  the  6 

of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form 

xim,  that  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and 

is  equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertain^ 

in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  oppomnkm 

of  contrary  causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the 
usual  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disappoint  our 
expectation;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any 
particular  cause :  the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not 
surprised  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  dei^, 
in  general,  the  necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  prin- 
ciples, by  which  the  animal  economy  is « conducted. 
They  know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated 
machine :  That  many  secret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which 
are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension  :  That  to  us 
it  must  often  appear  yery  uncertain  in  its  operatioDs: 
And  that  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outward- 
ly discover  themselves,  can  be  no  proof  that  the  laws 
of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the  greatest 
in  its  internal  operations  and  government. 
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conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  haye  always  been 
conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source 
whence  we  draw  infet-ences  concerning  them*  But  in 
order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  lat- 
ter topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference 
to  the  actions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it 
answer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.     The  poorest 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expects  at  least  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  magistrate,  to  insure  him  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.    He  also  expects,  that  when 
he  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a 
reasonable  price,  he  shall  find  purchasers ;  and  shall 
be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to 
supply  him  with  those  commodities  which  are  requisite 
for  his  subsistence.    In  proportion  as  men  extend  their 
dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse  with  others  more 
complicated,  they  always  comprehend  in  their  schema 
of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  actions,  which 
they  expect,  from  tlie  proper  motives,  to  cooperate 
with  their  own.     In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take 
their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.     A  manufacturer  reckons  upon 
the  labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work, 
as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappoint- 
ed.    In  short,  this  experimental  inference  and  reason* 
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ing  ooDoerning  the  actions  of  others,  enters  so  much 
into  hmnaii  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a 
moment  without  employing  it.  Have  we  not  reason, 
therefore,  to  a£Srm,  that  sJl  mankind  have  always  a^ 
greed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  the 
foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  firom  the  people  in  this  particular.  For,  not  to 
mention,  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes 
that  opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts 
of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history^  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  ve- 
racity  of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience 
whidi  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics 
be  a  science,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not 
s  oniform  influence  upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the 
foundation  of  morals^  if  particular  characters  had  no 
certain  or  determinate  power  to  produce  particular  sen* 
timents,  and  if  these  sentiments  had  no  constant  opera- 
tion on  actions  ?  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  em- 
ploy our  criticism  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we 
could  not  pronounce  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his 
actors,  either  natural  or^mnatural,  to  such  characters, 
and  in  such  circumstances  ?  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  engage  either  in  science  or  action  of 
any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, and  this  inference^  from  motives  to  voluntary  ac«^ 
tions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural 
and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
nnie  principles.  A  prisoner  who  has  neither  money 
nor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape. 
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as  well  when  be  considers  the  obstinacy  of  die  gaoler, 
as  the  walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  surromded;  and, 
in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chooses  rather  to  work 
upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the  one^  than  iqxm  the  in- 
flexible nature  of  the  other.  The  same  prisoner,  when 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as  certain- 
ly from  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from 
the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  a* 
long  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal  of  the  sdi* 
diers  to  consent  to  his  e8cape4  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tioner; the  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleeding 
convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  fircHn 
one  link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future 
event,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  olgects  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes  ce- 
mented together  by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  apky^ 
sical  necessity.  The  same  experienced  union  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objects  be 
motives,  volition,  and  actions ;  or  figure  and  motion* 
AVe  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  nature 
and  their  operation  on  the  understanding  never  change. 
[Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opu- 
lent, and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  fi*iendship,  to 
come  into  my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my 
servants,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  bcs 
fore  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  stand- 
ish ;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling 
of  the  house  itself,  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and 
founded. — BtU  he  may  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
unknaum  frenzy. — So  may  a  sudden  earthquake  arise, 
and  shake  and  tumble  my  house  about  my  ears.  I  shall 
therefore  change  the  suppositions.    I  shall  say,  that  I 
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know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to  pot  his  hand  in- 
to the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  consumed :  And 
this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  the  same  assur- 
ance^ as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the  window, 
and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain  a 
moment  8n^>ended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  ah  un- 
knowD  frem^  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  for- 
mer event,  whidi  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known.prin- 
dfrfes  of  human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves 
hb  parse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing-Cross, 
may  as  well  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather, 
as  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above 
one  half  of  human  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a 
atmilar  nature,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, proportioned  to  our  experience  of  the  usual  con- 
duct of  mankind  in  such  particular  situations.] ' 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be 
die  reason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
mthout  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity in  their  whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet 
discovered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fess the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
aoconnted  for  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
fects firom  their  causes,  we  shall  find,  that  all  our  facul- 
ties can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
rdation,  than  barely  to  observe,  that  particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is 

carried,  by  a  customary  transition^  from  tlie  appearance 
of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.     But  though  this 

conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result 

T  Thif  pangniph  occora  otAj  in  Uie  last  corrected  Edition  of  1777.^0. 
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of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  enter* 
tain  a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
iarther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  some- 
thing like  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  When,  again,  they  turn  their  r^ections  to- 
wards  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  Jeel  no 
such  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are 
thence  apt  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  effects,  which  result  from  material  force,  and  those 
which  arise  from  thought  and  intelligence.  But,  being 
once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caus- 
ation of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  constant  conjunc'^ 
tion  of  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding  that  these  two 
circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily  led  to  own 
the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And  though 
this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many  phi- 
losophers, in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dis- 
sent from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments 
Necessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
takeh,  has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I 
think,  be  rejected  by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only, 
perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in 
the  operations  of  matter,  some  farther  ccmnexion  between 
the  cause  and  effect,  and  a  connexion  that  has  not 
place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent  beings. 
Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  appear  upon 
examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philosophers 
to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  defining  or  describing 
that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  opera* 
tions  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  |kt  the  wrong 
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end  of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity, 
when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  the  influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
operations  of  the  will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more 
simple  question,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and 
brute  anintelligent  matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can 
there  form  any  idea  of  causation  and  necessity,  except 
that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  subse- 
quent inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another.  If 
these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that 
necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
drcumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
pUoe  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that 
we  have  some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation 
in  the  operations  of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  the  mind ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion to  any  determinate  issue,  while  we  proceed  upon 
so  erroneous  a  supposition.  The  only  method  of  un- 
deceiving us  is  to  mount  up  higher ;  to  examine  the 
narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied  to  material 
causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that  all  we  know  of 
them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  inference  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to  hu- 
man understanding:  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
actions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have 
a  regahtr  conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances 
and  character,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
in  words,  that  necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed 
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in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of 
our  conduct  and  behaviour.  ^ 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  r^ard 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  am- 
Csntious  question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentioos 
science :  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty, 

^  Tbe  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for  finom 
anotber  causei  vii.  a  false  tensation»  or  seeming  ezperienoe^  whicb  w& 
hare,  or  may  bave^  of  liberty  or  indifferoice  in  many  of  our  actions.  Tke 
necessity  of  any  action,  wbedier  of  matter  or  of  mind,  U  not,  properly 
speaking  aquality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  bcin|^ 
who  may  consider  the  action ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  detemin*- 
tion  of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  existence  of  tiiat  action  from  some  pra- 
ceding  objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  is  nothing  but  the 
want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  looseness  or  indifference,  which 
we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  passing,  horn  the  idea  of  one  olject  to  that  of 
any  succeeding  one.  Now  we  may  obserre^  that  though,  in  r^eiimg  on 
human  actions,  we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseness  or  indifference,  but  are 
Cbmmonly  able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  certainty  ftom  their  mo- 
tives, and  from  the  dispositions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happens, 
that  in  performing  the  actions  themselves,  we  are  sensible  of  something 
like  it :  And  as  all  resembling  objects  are  readily  taken  (or  each  other, 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonstrative  and  even  intuitive  proof  of 
human  liberty.  We  feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  wiU  on  most 
occasions ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  no- 
thing, because,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  ftel 
that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itself  (or  a 
VeUciitfi  as  it  is  called  in  the  schools),  even  on  that  side  on  which  it  did 
not  settle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  persuade  ourselves,  could 
at  that  time  have  been  completed  into  the  thing  itself ;  because,  should 
that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.  W« 
consider  not,  that  the  fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  no> 
tive  of  our  actions.  And  it  seems  certain,  that  however  we  may  imagine 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer  our  ac- 
tions from  our  motives  and  character ;  and  even  wliere  he  cannot,  he  con- 
cludes in  general  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,  and  the  most  secret 
springs  of  our  compleiion  and  disposition.  Now  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  necessity,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
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IS  well  93  in  that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dis- 
pute, in  this  respect  also^  has  been  hitherto  merely  ver- 
baL     For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to 
Toluntary  actions  ?    We  cannot  surely  mean,  that  ac* 
tioDs  have  so  little  connexion  with  motives,  inclinations, 
and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not  follow  with  a  cer- 
ttun  degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  one 
affords  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude  the  ex- 
istrace  of  the  other.     For  these  are  plain  and  acknow- 
ledged matters  of  fact     By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the 
ietermnations  of  the  will ;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain 
at  rest,  we  may;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may. 
Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  one  who  is  (^  not  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains.     Here  then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  Jirst^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact;  secondly^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these 
circumstances,  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one 
opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without 
a  cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary, 
some  not  necessary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of 
definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  com* 
prehending,  as  a  part  of  the  definition,  a  necessary 
connexion  with  its  efiect ;  and  let  him  show  distinctly 
the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  definition,  and 
I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  controversy.    But  if 
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the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received^ 
this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not  ob- 
jects a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  the  only  connexion  that 
we  can  have  any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts 
a  definition  of  cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances, 
will  be  obliged  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms, 
or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which  he  en« 
deavours  to  define. '  And  if  the  definition  above  men* 
tioned  be  admitted,  liberty,  when  opposed  to  neces- 
sity, not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance, 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophical  dis- 
putes, to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis, 
by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity, 
it  is  certainly  false ;  but  it  iis  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  false  because  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence* 

'  Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any  thing,  it  is  easj 
to  observe,  that  producing  is  synon  jmous  to  causing.  In  like  manner,  if 
a  cause  be  defined,  that  by  which  any  thing  exists ;  this  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  by  which  t  Had  il 
been  said  that  a  cause  is  that  after  which  any  thing  constantly  exists^  we 
should  have  understood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  aU  we  know  of 
the  matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  Tery  essence  of  necesBty,  nor 
have  w«  any  other  idea  of  it« 
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• 

teh  to|MCi^  tkerefore^  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne, 
aiNnriiig  iMrthiog  to  the  discovery  of  tntthi  but  only 
(D  Bike  the  perscm  of  an  antagonist  odious.    This  I 
dmam  m  general,  without  pretending  to  draw  any  ad« 
lartagie  from  it*    I  frankly  submit  to  an  examination 
of  du8  Uod;  and  shall  venture  to  aMrm,  that  the  doo- 
trines^  bodi  of  necessity  and  liberty,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  <»ily  coosistent  with  morality,  *  but  are  ab- 
aobt^  essential  to  ks  support 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to 
die  two  definkicma  of  cause^  of  which  it  makes  an  essen- 
tial  part*  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction 
ef  like  olgects,  or  in  the  inferoM^e  of  the  understanding 
from  one  object  to  another*  Now  necessity,  in  both 
these  senses  (which,  indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has 
universally,  though  tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pul* 
pit,  and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
win  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  ocmceming  human  actions^ 
and  that  those  inferences  are  founded  on  the  expe- 
rienced union  of  like  actions,  with  like  motives,  incli- 
nations, and  circumstances*  The  only  particular  in 
iriiich  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either  perhaps  he 
win  refiise  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  proper- 
tj  of  human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
understood,  I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that 
he  will  maintain  it  possible  to  discover  something  far- 
ther in  the  operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or 
rel^gioD,  whatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or 
aietephysics.     We  may  here  be  mistaken  in  asserting^ 


I  «  Comwtwif  with  monlity  mid  rdigiont  but  «re  abeolottlj  wnntial 
ih—i     Fmtioyt  prier  to  0* 
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that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  other  necessity  6r  cim- 
nexion  in  the  actions  of  the  body;  but  surely  we  a- 
scribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  but  what* 
every  one  does  and  must  readily  allow  of.  We  change 
no  circumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with 
regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  ma- 
terial objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  innocent  at  least  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments, 
it  is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the 
evil  actions.  We  may  give  to  this  influence  whatnanie 
we  please ;  but  as  it  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  esteemed  a  causCf  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  instance  of  that  necessity  which  we  would  here 
establish.  - 

'  The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
person  or  creature  endowed  with  thought  and  consci- 
ousness ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  actions 
excite  that  passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
person,  or  connexion  with  him.  Actions  are,  by  thdr 
very  nature,  temporary  and  perishing ;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  some  cause  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  person  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour  if  good,  nor  infamy  if 
evil.  The  actions  themselves  may  be  blameable ;  they 
may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli* 
^on  :  But  the  person  is  not  answerable  for  them ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him  that  is  durable 
and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind 
them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  account,  be- 
come the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Accoid* 
ing  to  the  principle,  tlierefore,  which  denies  necessity^ 
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andoonseqaently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untaint- 
tdf  after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as 
at  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character 
mywise  concerned  in  his  actions,  since  they  are  not  de- 
irred  from  it ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never 
be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  bkmed  for  such  actions  as  they  per* 
form  ignorantly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  con* 
sequences.  Why  ?  but  because  the  principles  of  thesd 
actions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they 
perform  hastily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  such  as 
fvoceed  firom  deliberation.  For  what  reason?  but  be- 
cause a  hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  prin*- 
ciple  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  in- 
fects not  the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes 
off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life 
and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but 
by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  person  criminal^ 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the 
mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these  principles, 
they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminaL  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
diey  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never 
were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same 
aigoments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  also  es- 
sential to  morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where 
it  is  wanting,  are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or 
can  be  the  objects  either  of  approbation  or  dislike. 
For  as  actions  are  objects  of  our  moral  sentiment,  so 
&r  only  as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  charac- 
tCTy  passionsy  and  affections,  it  is  impossible  that  they 

h2 
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can  gire  rise  either  to  praise  or  blatne^  where  thqr 
proceed  not  bom  these  principles»  but  are  derived  al* 
together  fixxm  external  yiolence* 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removedall  objec» 
tions  to  this  theory^  with  r^ard  to  necessity  and  libera 
ty.  I  can  foresee  other  otgections,  derived  from  tc^icS 
which  have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  that  if  voluntary  actions  be  sutgected  to 
the  same  kws  of  necessity  with  the  operations  of  mat^ 
ter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre- 
ordained and  predetermined,  reaching  from  the  Origi- 
ginal  Cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every  hi^ 
man  creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  the  uni-> 
verse,  no  indifference,  no  liberty.  While  we  act,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The  ultimate  Aib- 
tfaor  of  all  our  vditions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine^ 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position, 
whence  every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable 
cessity,  must  result.  Human  actions,  therefore^ 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  horn 
so  good  a  cause ;  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they 
must  involve  our  Creator  in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause  and  author. 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  answerable  for  all 
the  consequences,  whether  the  train  he  employed  be 
long  or  short,  so,  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  ne- 
cessary causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite, who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  of 
all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire 
the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clear  and  un- 
idterable  ideas  of  morality  establish  this  rule  upon  un- 
questionable reasons,  when  we  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  any  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  most 
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itill  have  greitter  force^  when  iqpplied  to  the  vdltioiis 

and  intentioiui  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerfiiL 

Ignoranoe  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited 

t  creature  as  man ;  but  those  imperfections  have  no 

plaoe  in  onr  Creator.    He  foresaw,  he  ordained»  ha 

iBftended  all  those  actions  of  men,  which  we  so  rashly 

pranoance  criminal.  And  we  must  therefore  conclude» 

cither  that  they  are  notcriminal^  or  that  the  Dei^i  not 

man,  is  accountable  for  them.    But  as  either  <rf*  these 

pocitions  is  d>sard  and  impious^  it  fellows,  that  the 

doctrine  firom  which  they  are  deduced  cannot  possibly 

be  tme,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objections.    An 

absord  conseqaence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  original 

doctrine  to  be  absurd,  in  the  same  manner  as  criminal 

actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  coa* 

aexion  between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall 
examine  separately :  Firstf  That  if  human  actions  can 
be  traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal,  on  account  of  the  infinite  per- 
Stdkm  of  that  Being  firom  whom  they  are  derived,  and 
who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good 
and  laudable.  Or,  secondly^  If  they  be  criminal,  we 
flUMt  retract  the  attribute  of  perfection  which  we  a- 
sdibe  to  the  Deity,  and  must  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  ultimate  author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all 
his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philosophers,  who,  after 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  con- 
dude  that  the  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is, 
in  every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect 
benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmost  possible  happiness 
willy  m  the  end^  result  to  all  created  beings,  without 
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any  mixture  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  misery* 
Every  physical  ill,  say  they,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
this  benevolent  system,  and  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
moved, by  even  the  Deity  hunself,  considered  as  a  wise 
agent,  without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  exdud* 
ing  greater  good,  which  will  result  from  it.    From  this 
theory  some  philosophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics  tancikg 
the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consolation  under  all  a£9Io- 
tions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
universe ;  and  that,  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could 
comprehend  the  whol^  system  of  Nature,  every  event 
became  an. object  of  joy  and  exultation.     But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found 
in  practice  weak  and  ineffectual.    You  would  surely 
more  irritate  than  appease  a  man,  lying  under  the 
racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the 
rectitude  of  those  general  laws  which  produced  the 
malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them  through 
the  proper  canals,  to  the  sinews  and  nerves,  where 
they  now  excite  such  acute  torments.     These  enlarged 
views  may,  for  a  moment,  please  the  imagination  of  a 
speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease  and  security ; 
but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy  on  his  mind, 
even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain  or 
passion,  much  less  can   they  maintain  their  ground 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.     The  af- 
fections take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of 
their  object ;  and  by  an  economy,  more  suitable  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  a- 
round  us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  appear 
good  or  ill  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  physical  ill. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  remote 
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which  are  found  of  so  little  efficacy 
with  r^^ard  to  the  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence with  regard  to  the  other.     The  mind  of  man  is 
80  fimned  by  Nature,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tiin.  characters,  dispositions  and  actions,  it  immediate- 
Ij  feels  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or  blame ; .  nor 
are  there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its  frame  and 
coastilotion.    The  characters  which  engage  our  ap- 
probation are  chiefly  such  as  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  humap  society;  as  the  characters  which 
excite  blame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public  detri- 
ment and  disturbance :  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  from  a  reflection  on  thes^  op- 
posite, interests.     What  though  philosophical  medita- 
tions establish  a  different  opinion  or  conjecture,  that 
erery  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that 
the  qualities  which  disturb  society  are,  in  the  main, 
as  beneficial,  and  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  Nature,  as  those,  which  more  directly  promote 
its  happiness  and  welfare  ?    Are  such  remote  and  un- 
certain speculations  able  to  counterbalance  the  senti- 
ments which  arise  from   the  natural  and  immediate 
Tiew  of  the  objects?    A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a 
considerable  sum— does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the 
loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflections  ? 
Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment  against  tlie 
crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ?     Or  why 
should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  specu- 
lative systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real 
distinction  between  personal   beauty  and   deformity? 
Both  these  distinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sen- 
timents of  the  human  mind ;  and  these  sentiments  are 
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not  to  be  conHoUed  or  altered  by  any  philoaoirfiical 
theory  or  speculaticm  whatsoever. 

The  second  ol^ction  admits  not  of  «o  ea^  and 
satisfactory  an  answer;  nor  is  it  possible  to  ezphdn 
distinctlyy  how  the  Deily  can  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  the  actions  of  men^  without  being  the  author 
of  an  and  moral  turpitude.  These  are  mysteries 
^riiich  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason  is  yery  un- 
fit to  handle;  and  whatever  qrstem  she  embraoeSy 
she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextricable  difficul- 
ties, and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  which  she 
takes  with  r^^ard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  the  in« 
difierenoe  and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found 
hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Hiq^ 
py,  if  she  be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerily,  when  die 
pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries;  and,  leaving  a 
scene  so  full  of  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return, 
with  suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  pro- 
vince, the  examination  of  common  life,  where  she 
will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her  inquiries,  with- 
out launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  contradiction. 
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OF  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS. 


Aix  oar  reasonings  conoeming  matter  of  fact  are 
fMoided  on  a  species  of  Analogy,  which  leads  us  to 
expect  from  any  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have 
obaerred  to  result  from  similar  causes.  Where  the 
CMMes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and 
llie  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
condoave :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt, 
wliere  ke  sees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
and  coliesion  of  parts,  as  in  all  other  instances  which 
liave  erer  fidlen  under  his  observation.  But  where  the 
objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is 
less  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  conclusive ;  though 
still  it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
smilarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical  observa« 
tioos  formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species  of 
reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals :  and  it  is  certain  that) 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is 
dearly  proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog, 
or  fish,  it  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same 
principle  has  place  in  all.  These  analogical  observa- 
tions may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  this  science  of 
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which  we  are  now  treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which 
we  explain  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
origin  and  connexion  of  the  passions  in  man,  will  ac- 
quire additional  authority  if  we  find  that  the  same 
theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the  same  phenomena  in  all 
other  animals.  We  shall  make  trial  of  this,  with  re- 
gard to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we  have,  in  the  fore- 
going discourse,  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  expe- 
rimental reasonings;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new 
point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

First  J  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men^ 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the 
same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and  gra- 
dually, from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights,  depths, 
&c.  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  opera- 
tion. The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young 
are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  ob- 
servation, to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what 
gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt 
what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound 
will  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  the 
younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare 
in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms 
on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observa* 
tion  and  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discip- 
line and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  ap- 
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plicaiioii  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught 
any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natu- 
nd  instincts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience 
which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you 
menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not 
eren  experience  which  makes  him  answer  to  his  name, 
and  infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary  sound,  that  you  mean 
him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call 
bim,  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal 
infers  some  &ct  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his 
senses;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
past  ei^perience,  while  the  creature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has  al- 
ways found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar 
objects. 

Secondly y  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
always  be  regular  in  its  operations.     For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely  lie 
too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  un- 
derstandings ;  since  it  may  weU  employ  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and 
observe  them.     Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in 
these  inferences  by  reasoning :  Neither  are  children : 
Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordinary 
actions  and  conclusions :    Neither    are    philosophers 
themselves,  who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in 
the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed 
be  the   same  maxims.     Nature  must  have  provided 
other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general 
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use  and  application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  ibh 
men^^  consequences  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  efiecta 
from  causes,  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reiH 
soning  and  argumentation.  Were  this  doubtful  witil 
regard  to  men,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with 
regard  to  the  brute  creation ;  and  the  conclusion  bdng 
once  firmly  established  in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong 
presumpticm,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it 
ought  to  be  uniTersally  admitted,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone  which  engages  animals^ 
from  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  infer  its 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  denominate  helirf. 
No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in 
all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  be^ 
ings  which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation.  * 

'  Since  all  reasonings  conoeming  facta  or  causes  ia  derived  iiiard|f 
from  custom,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  men  ao  much  sur- 
pass animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much  surpasses  another  ? 
Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  influence  on  all  ? 

We  shall  here  endearour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  fatfr 
man  understandings :  After  which,  the  reason  of  the  difikrence  batwaaa 
men  and  animals  will  easily  be  comprehended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always 
transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  resemble 
the  former.  By  means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  rsgaid 
even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  simi- 
lar event  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
made  accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  It  is  ther^ 
fore  considered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  conse- 
quences  of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  suipasa  another  in 
attention,  and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very  great  di^ 
ference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any  effect 
oi^e  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  aiiotber»  and  better  able  to 
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But  though  •aitnulfl  leftm  many  parts  of  their  know* 
ledge  from  observatioii,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
whidi  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature^ 
which  nmdi  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
on  ordiBflflry  oceasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  lit* 
de  or  nodihig^  by  the  Icmgest  practice  and  experience. 
Tbeae  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  ad- 
mire as  something  vay  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
fay  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But 
our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we 
cooaidar  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 

fitbeiid  die  whole  sjfltem  of  dbject^  and  to  infer  justly  their  conse- 


SL  One  man  it  d>le  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a  greater 
length  than  another. 

4b  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various  d^rees  of  thb 


Sk  Tbm  circumstance  on  whidi  the  effect  depends  is  frequently  in- 
wibed  in  other  dicumstances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinsic  The  se- 
paration of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and  subtilty. 

6L  Tlie  forming  of  general  maninis  from  particular  observation  is  a 
f«y  nioe  opefation ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual,  from  haste  or  a  narrow- 
ness of  mindy  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than  to  commit  mistakes  in 


7.  When  we  reason  from  analo^^es,  the  man  who  has  the  greater  ez- 
or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting  analogies,  will  be  the 


a  Maasw  horn  prejudice,  education,  passion,  party,  &c  hang  more 

mind  than  another. 
a  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  testimony,  books 
and  eoBvcrsation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one  man's  experience 
and  thought  than  those  of  another. 
b  wonld  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  circumstances  that  nmke  a 
in  the  understandings  of  men.  o 


9  This  note  first  appears  in  Edition  L. 
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we  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  species^ 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,^  that  acts  in  us  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  c^rations  is  not 
.directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of  ideas, 
as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  Acuities. 
Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it  is  an  in- 
stinct, which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire,  as  much 
as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the 
art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and  order  of 
its  nursery. 
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OF  MIRACLES. 


PART   I. 


There  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings,  an  argument 
against  the  real  presence^  which  is  as  concise,  and  ele- 
gant, and  strong,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be 
supposed  against  a  doctrine  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that 
learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the  Scrip- 
ture or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  those  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  the  first  authors 
of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater;  and  it  is  evident  it 
must  diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples ; 
nor  can  any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testi- 
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mony  as  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  senses*  But  a 
weaker  evidence  can  never  destroy  a  stronger;  and 
therefore,  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  it  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  to  give  our  as- 
sent to  it.  It  contradicts  sense,  though  both  the  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  oh  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  built, 
carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense,  when  they 
are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  imper- 
tinent solicitations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  disco- 
vered an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will, 
with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to 
all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently 
will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures;  for  so 
long,  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies be  found  in  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.  ^ 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  in&llible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  our 
climate  should  expect  better  weather  in  any  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reason  justly 
and  conformably  to  experience ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himself  mistakai. 
However,  we  may  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  be 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  experience,  be* 
cause  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  ha- 
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oertaioiyy  by  thfll  contrariety  of  events  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  effects  follow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  their  supposed  causes* 
Some  events  are  fimnd,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  constantly  conjoined  together :  Others  are 
fiNmd  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to 
disqipcnnt  oof  expectations;  so  that  in  our  reasonings 
concerning  matter  of  fact,  there  are  all  imaginable  de- 
grees of  assurance,  from  the  highest  certainty  to  the 
lowest  qpedes  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wise  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
io&Uible  experience,  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last 
d^ree  of  assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience 
as  a  fidl  proof  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In 
other  caaes  he  proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs 
the  <ippoaite  experiments:  He  considers  which  side  is 
sopported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments :  To 
that  side  be  inclines  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and 
when  at  last  be  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  ex- 
ceeds Dot  what  we  properly  call  probability.  All  pro- 
bibilityy  then,  supposes  an  opposition  of  experiments 
and  obaervations,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  over- 
balance the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence 
prapoftiooed  to  the  superiority.  A  hundred  instances 
or  experiments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford 
tdoobtfiil  expectation  of  any  event;  though  a  hundred 
onifiNin  experiments,  with  only  one  that  is  contradic- 
tory, reasonably  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assur- 
iQoe.  In  all  cases,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  ex- 
periaients,  where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the 
HBiUer  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the 
eiact  force  of  the  superior  evidence. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance; 
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we  may  observe,  that  there  is  no  species  of  reasoniii}^ 
more  common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  hu- 
man life,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  testimoiiy- 
of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eyewitnesses  and  spectators. 
This  species  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  shall 
not  dispute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ol)- 
s^rve,  that  our  assurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind 
li  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  observa- 
tion  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  the 
usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  report  of  witnesses.  It 
being  a  general  maxim  that  no  objects  have  any  dis« 
coverabto  connexion  together,  and  that  all  the  infe- 
rences which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are 
founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and* 
regular  conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  haman 
testimony,  whose  connexion  with  any  event  seems,  in 
itself,  as  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men 
commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detect^ 
ed  in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered 
by  experience  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
we  should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human 
testimony.  A  man  delirious,  or*  noted  for  falsehood 
and  villany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  and  hu- 
man testimony  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 
proof  or  2L  probability  f  according  as  the  conjunction  be- 
tween any  particular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of 
object,  has  been  found  to  be  constant  or  variable.  There 
are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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nderation  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  we  determine  all  disputes  that 
may  «is.  concerning  them,  «  always  derived  from  ex- 
periente  lUid  obseirvation.  Where  this  experience  is 
not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is  attended  with  an 
maToidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments,  and  with  thq 
same  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of  argument  aa 
in  erery  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  frequently  hesi- 
tate concerning  the  reports  of  others.  We  balance 
die  opposite  circumstances  which  cause  any  doubt  or 
onoertainty;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiority  on 
any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of 
assurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  present  casei 
may  be  derived  from  several  different  causes ;  from  the 
of^xMiition  of  contrary  testimony ;  from  the  character 
or  number  of  the  witnesses ;  from  the  manner  of  their 
ddivering  their  testimony ;  or  from  the  union  of  all 
these  circumstances.  We  entertain  a  suspicion  con« 
oeming  any  matter  of  fiict  when  the  witnesses  contra- 
dict each  other ;  when  they  are  but  few  or  of  a  doubt- 
ful charai^ ;  .when  they  have  an  interest  in  what  they 
aflSnn ;  when  they  deliver  their  testimony  with  hesita- 
tion, or,  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  assevera- 
tions. There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  same 
kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the  force  of  any 
argument  derived  from  human  testimony. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  which  the  testi- 
mooy  endeavours  to  establish  partakes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  marvellous,  in  that  case,  the  evidence 
resulting  from  the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution, 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less 
tmusual.  The  reason  why  we  place  any  credit  in  wit- 
nesses and  historians,  is  not  derived  from  any  conne^ 
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xion  whicli  we  ^rceive  a  priori  between  tefldmoBy  and 
Reality,  but  because  we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  oon^ 
formity  between  tbem«  But  when  the  bet  attested  is 
such  a  one  as  has  seldoln  fallen  under  our  observationt 
here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  whidi 
the  one  destroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and 
the  superior  can  only  (^rate  on  the  mind  by  the  fince 
which  remains*  The  very  same  principle  of  experieneef 
which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the 
testimony  of  witnesses^  gives  us  also,  in  this  case,  an- 
other degree  of  assurance  against  the  bet  which  they 
endeavour  to  establish ;  from  which  contradiction  there 
necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destmo- 
tion  of  belief  and  authoriQr* 

/  should  not  believe  such  a  siory  were  it  told  me  by 
Cato,  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philosophical  patriots  *  The  incre- 
dibility of  a  fact,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so 
great  an  authority. 

Tlie  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the  first 
relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  just- 
ly ;  and  it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to 
engage  his  assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state  of 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which 
bore  so4ittle  analogy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had 
had  constant  and  uniform  experience.  Though  they 
were  not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  con- 
formable to  it. " 


*  Plutarch,  in  Ttta  Catoms. 

"  No  Indian,  it  is  evident,  could  hare  experience  that  water  did  not 
fteese  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  situation  quite  un- 
known to  him  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell  a  priori  what  will  result 
from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  experiment,  the  consequence  of  which  is  always 
uncertain.    One  may  sometimes  coi^ectuic  flrom  analogy  what  will  fill* 
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Bot  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the 
testiaxuiy  of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact 
which  they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is 
really  miraculous;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testi* 
mooy,  ccNisidered  i^mrt  and  in  itself  amounts  to  an  entise 
proo(  in  thai  case  there  isproc^against  proof,  of  which 
the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution 
of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist 

TO^Uriigj  ii^  (j|jy  lawg  of  nature ;  and  as 

a  firm  ana  iinaitaraUeaperi^nce  nas^estaDlisned  these 
kws,  the  proof  against  a  mirade,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact, Is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  pro- 
baUe  that  all.men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself 
remain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood, 
and  is  extinguished  by  water;  unless  it  be  that  these 
events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  laws,  or,  Iq  other 
words,  a  miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteem* 
ed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in 
good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudden ;  because  such  a 

lam  ;  but  itfll  Uiis  is  Inift  conjecture.    And  it  must  be  confessed,  thst,  19 
the  pmcBt  CMC  of  ftwitng,  the  event  foUows  contrsry  to  the  rules  of 
sneiogyy  and  is  such  ss  a  rstional  Indian  would  not  look  for.   The  oper»- 
tioos  of  cold  upon  water  are  nqt  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
cold ;  Imt  whenefcr  it  ponite  to  the  ffeesing  point,  the  water  passes  in  |i 
mowMnr,  from  the  utnipst  liquidity  to  perfe0  hardness.     Such  an  erent, 
theiefofi^  may  be  denomina^  extraofdmaty,  and  fequir^  a  pretty  strong 
twrimnny,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  'm  a  warm  climate :  But  still  it 
i»  not  mirucmlauSf  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience  of  the  course  qf 
Bstors  in  cases  where  aU  the  circumstances  ^re  fhe  sant^e.    Jlie  inhabi- 
tsBts  of  Sumatra  have  always  seen  water  fluid  in  their  own  climate,  and 
tfat  frecsing  of  their  rireri  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy :   But  they 
Betcf  mw  yrater  in  Mutcory  during  the  waiter ;  and  therefore  they  can- 
not resBooably  be  positiTS  what  would  there  be  the  conacqueofe. 
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kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual  than  any  other,  has 
yet  been  frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mi* 
racle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life ;  because 
that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
:There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  »- 
gainst  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event 
would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform 
experience  amounts  to  a  proof^  there  is  here  a  dired 
mad  full  proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the 
existence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  de- 
stroyed, or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  l)Ut  by  an 
opposite  proof,  which  is  superior. ' 

The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  *  That  no  testimony  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  mirade,  unless  the  testimony  be  of 
such  a  kind,  that  its  .falsehood  would  be  more  mirac» 


'  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  iitetf,  teem  to  be  contnuyto  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  yet,   if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reason  of  some  circum- 
stances* be  denominated  a  miracle ;  because,  in  factf  it  is  contrary  to 
these  laws.    Thus  if  a  person,  claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  com- 
mand a  sick  person  to  ,be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the 
clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  short,  should  order  many 
natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command;    these 
might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this  one, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.     For  if  any  suspicion  remainy  that  tiM 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  miracle  and  no 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature.     If  this  suspicion  be  removed,  there 
■is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  no* 
thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a 
man  should  have  such  an  influence.     A  miracle  may  be  accurately  de- 
fined, a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  ^  the 
Jkity^  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent,     A  miracle  may 
either  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.     This  alters  not  its  nature  and  cs- 
aence.     The  raising  of  a  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visiUe  mifacle;. 
The  raising  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a  force 
vequisite  for  that  purpose,  is  as  real  a  mirade,  though  not  bo  sensible 
regard  to  ns. 
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lous  than  the  fiictiirhich  it  endeavours  to  establish :  And 
even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argu^ 
jnentSy  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  de«- 
ducting  the  inferior. '  When  any  one  tells  me  that  be 
saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider 
with  myself  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  perr 
taa  should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the 
fret  which  he  relates  should  really  have  happened.  ( 
weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  odier ;  and  according 
to  the  superiority  which  I  discover,  I  pronounce  mj 
decision,  and  always  reject  the  greater  miracle.  If  the 
fidselKHxl  of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous 
than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 


PA  ax  II. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  supposed,  that 
the  testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may 
possibly  amount  to  entire  proof,  and  that  the  falsehood 
of  that  testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  i« 
easy  to  show  that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  libe^M^ 
in  our  concession,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miracii^ 
kms  event  established  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

* 

For,  Jb'Stj  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  history, 
any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of 
such  unquestioned  good  sense,  education,  and  learnings 
as  to  secure  us  against  all  delusion  in  themselves ;  of 
such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all 
ws^acioo  of  aoyd^ign  to  deceine  othersi.of  auchcre* 
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dit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  manldndy  as  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
ialsehood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  fiicts,  per- 
formed in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  unavoid- 
able :  All  which  circumstances  are  requiate  to  give  us 
a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Secondly^  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
dple  which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  di- 
mmish  extremely  the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from 
human  testimony,  have  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduct  ourselves  in 
cmr  reasonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  whidi  we  have 
no  experience,  resemble  those  of  which  we  have;  thai 
what  we  have  found  to  be  most  usual  is  always 
-roost  probable ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  oppositidii 
of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such 
as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  number  of  past  obser- 
vations. But  though,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we 
readily  reject  any  fact  which  is  unusual  and  incredible 
in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  rule ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  aflftrmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  it  ra- 
iher  the  more  readily  admits  of  such  a  fistct,  upon  ac- 
tount  of  that  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  destroy 
lill  its  authority.  The  passion  of  surprise  and  wonderf 
arising  from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion, 
gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  those 
events  firom  which  it  is  derived.  And  this  goes  so  fiu*, 
that  even  those  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleasure  imme* 
diately,  nor  can  believe  those  miraculous  events  of 
which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  the  satis* 
faction  at  second  hand,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a 
pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration  of  o* 
tbers. 
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With  what  gfeedmess  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
trsreHen  reoeiTedt  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land 
monster^  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures, 
stnnge  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit 
of  idigion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is 
an  end  of  common  sense;  and  human  testimony,  in 
diese  drcumstances,  loses  all  pretensions  to  authority. 
A  rel^onist  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he  sees 
uriiat  has  no  reality :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
hhcf  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a 
canse:  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place,  va- 
ni^,  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on 
him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
any  other  circumstances ;  and  self-interest  with  equal 
force.  His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have 
not,  sufficient  judgm^it  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What 
judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in 
these  sublime  and  mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were 
ever  so  willing  to  employ  it,  passion  and  a  heated  ima- 
ginationdisturb  the  regularity  of  its  (^rations.  Their 
credulity  increases  his  impudence ;  and  his  impudence 
overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloqu^ice,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  Sot  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  fiuicy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happi- 
ly, this  pitch  it  seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or 
a  Demosthenes  could  scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  CapucAinj  every  itinerant  or 
stationary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  such  gross 
and  vulgar  passions. 

The  piany  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophe- 
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cies  and  supernatural  events,  whicfay  in  all  ages,  have 
either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence^  or  whick 
detect  tbemselyes  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently 
the  strong  propsffiity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinuy 
and  marvellous,  and  ought  reasonably  to  b^^et  a  sm^ 
picion  against  all  relations  of  thi^  kind*  This  is  our 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  rq^ard  to  the  most 
common  and  most  credible  events.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  arises  so  easily,  and  spreads 
so  quickly,  especially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  those  concerning  marriages;  insomuch  that 
two  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
join  them  together*  The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
news  so  interesting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being 
the  first  reporters  of  it,  ^reads  the  intelligence;  and 
tbb  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  atr 
tention  to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by 
some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and 
others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  believe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all  religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdlj/,  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
supernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are 
observed  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar^ 
barous  nations ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given 
admission  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to 
have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  an- 
cestors, who  transmitted  them  with  that  inviolable 
sanction  and  authority  which  always  attend  received  o- 
pinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  na- 
tions, we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  transported  into 
some  new  world,  where  the  whole  firame  of  nature  is 
disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  operations 
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in  a  diflerent  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present. 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are 
never  the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  ex- 
perience.    Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite 
obscure  the  few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled 
with  them.    But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages, 
we  soon  learn  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  su- 
pernatural in  the  case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the 
usual  propensity  of  mankind  towards  the  marvellous, 
and  diat,  thou^  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  re- 
cdve  a  check  from  sense  and  learning,  it  can  never  be 
dioroughly  extirpated  frtmi  human  nature. 

//  is  strange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  say,  upon 
the  perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians,  that  such  pro^ 
digicus  events  never  happen  in  our  days !  But  it  is  nothing 
strange,  I  hope,  that  men  should  lie  in  all  ages.  You 
must  surely  have  seen  instances  enow  of  that  frail^* 
You  have  yourself  heard  many  such  marvellous  rela- 
tions started,  which,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  all 
the  wise  and  judicious,  have  at  last  been  abandoned 
even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  assured,  that  those  renowned 
lies,  which  have  spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  mon- 
strous height,  arose  from  like  beginnings ;  but  being 
sown  in  a  more  proper  soil,  shot  up  at  last  into  prodi- 
-gies  almost  equal  to  those  which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  policy  in  that  false  prophet  Alexander, 
who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  famous,  to 
lay  the  first  scene  of  his  impostures  in  Paphlagonia, 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the 
grossest  delusion.  People  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak 
enough  to  think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have 
no  <^iportunity  of  receiving  better  information.    The 
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stories  come  magnified  to  tbem  by  a  hmidred  circmii* 
stances.  Fools  are  industrious  in  propagating  the  im- 
posture ;  while  the  wise  and  learned  are  contented,  in 
general,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  infonmimr 
themselves  of  the  particular  facts  by  which  it  may  be 
distinctly  refuted*  And  thus  the  impostor  above  men- 
tioned was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Pa- 
phlagonians,  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent 
rank  and  distinction  in  Rome :  Nay,  could  engage  the 
attenti<Mi  of  that  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  so 
far  as  to  make  him  trust  the  success  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition to  his  delusive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  though  the  delo- 
sion  should  be  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  generality  of 
them,  (whichj  though  seldom^  is  sometimes  the  casej^  it 
has  a  much  better  chance  for  succeeding  in  remgte 
countries,  than  if  the  first  scene  had  been  laid  in  a  city 
renowned  for  arts  and  knowledge.  The  most  ignorant 
and  barbarous  of  these  barbarians  carry  the  report  a- 
broad.  None  of  their  countrymen  have  a  large  corres- 
pondence, or  sufficient  credit  and  authority  to  contra- 
dict and  beat  down  the  delusion*  Men's  inclination  to 
the  marvellous  has  fiiU  opportunity  to  display  itsel£ 
And  thus  a  story,  which  is  universally  exploded  in  the 
place  where  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass  for  certain  at 
a  thousand  miles  distance.  But,  had  Alexander  fixed 
his  residence  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  at  that  re- 
nowned mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread, 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  their  sense  of  the 
matter;  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority, 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.    It  is  true, 
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Lodaiiy  padging  hj  chance  through  Paphlagonia,  had 
an  <ipportunity  of  performing  this  good  office.  But, 
though  mnch  to  be  ^shed,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lucian^  ready  to  ex- 
pose and  detect  his  impostures. " 

I  may  add,  as  BjburiA  reason,  which  diminishes  the 
authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for 
any,  eren  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detect- 
ed, thai  is  not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit 
of  testimony,  but  the  testimony  destroys  itself.  To 
make  this  the  better  understood,  let  us  consider,  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome, 
of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of  China,  should  all  of  them 
bejestablished  on  any  solid  foundation.  Every  miracle, 
therefore,  pretended  to  havQ  been  wrought  in  any  of 
these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles), 
as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particular  system 
to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so.has  it  the  same  force,  though 
more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other  system.  In 
destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys  the  cre- 
dit of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  establish- 
ed ,  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to 
be  rq;arded  as  contrary  fiu:ts,  and  the  evidences  of 

1 1  It  nmj  pcrfaapt  be  otjected  that  I  proceed  rashly,  and  form  my  no- 
licmt  of  Alexander  merely  from  the  account  giren  of  him  by  Lucian,  a 
ptofeawd  enemy.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  accounta 
pobliibed  by  bis  foUowen  and  accomplices  had  remained.  The  oppo- 
sition and  contrast  betwixt  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  same  man 
m  drawn  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  b  aa  strong,  eren  in  common  life, 
modi  more  in  these  religious  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in 
the  world ;  betwixt  Alexander  and  St  Paul,  for  instance.  See  a  Letter 
10  Gilbett  West,  Eiq.,  on  the  CooTersion  and  Apostleship  of  St  Paul— 
Nide  m  ike  turfy  EiUiwu  previnu  to  0. 
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these  prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite'^ 
to  each  other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasonuig, 
when  we  believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  suc- 
cessors,' we  have  for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few 
barbarous  Arabians :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  regard  the  authority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Ta« 
citus,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  authors  and  witnessesy 
Grecian,  Chinese,  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  re- 
lated any  miracle  in  their  particular  religion ;  I  say,  we 
are  to  regard  their  testimony  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  metitioned  the  Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  in  ex- 
press terms  contradicted  it,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.  This  argument 
may  jappear  over  subtile  and  refined,  but  is  not  in  reali- 
ty different  from  the  reasoning  of  a  judge,  who  supposes 
that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses,  tnaintaining  a  crimed 
against  any  ode^  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two 
others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred 
leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  is 
said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  his« 
tory,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle^ 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obe- 
dience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  these  mira- 
culous cures.  The  story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  his- 
torian;^ where  every  circumstance  seems  to  add  weight 
to  the  testimony,  and  might  be  displayed  at  large  with 
all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one 
were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  ex- 


^  Hist.  lib.  y.  cap.  8.     Suetonius  gires  nearly  the  same  account  in  yita 
Vttr. 
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ploded  and  idolatrous  superstition.  The  gravity,  soli- 
''^y»  m^  ^^  probity  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  who, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  conversed  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never 
affected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by 
Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a  contempo* 
rary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps  of  all 
antiquity;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity, 
that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  athe- 
ism and  profaneness:  The  persons,  from  whose  autho- 
rity  he  related  the  miracle^  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume ;  eye- 
witnesses of  the  &ct,  and  confirming  their  testimony, 
after  the  Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire, 
and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a 
lie.  Utrumquej  qui  interfiterey  nunc  quoque  memorant^ 
pasiquam  nuUum  mendacio  prettum.  To  which,  if  we 
add  the  public  nature  of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  no  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger 
fer  so  gross  and  so  palpable  a  falsehood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain  to  a- 
void  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through 
Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shown, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  man  who  had  served  seven  years  as 
a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town  that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church. 
He  had  been  seen  for  so  long  a  time  wanting  a  leg,  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
stump ;  and  the  Cardinal  assures  us  tliat  he  saw  him 
with  two  legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the 
canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town 
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were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  Act;  whom 
the  Cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  derotioD^  to  be 
thorough  believers  of  the  miracle*  Here  'the  rdat^r 
was  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an 
incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
genius ;  the  miracle  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  ooukl 
scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witnesses  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of 
the  fiict  to  which  they  gave  their  testimony.  And 
what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and 
may  double  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  the 
Cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to 
give  any  credit  to  it,  and  consequently  cannot  be  sua* 
pected  of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He 
considered  justly,  that  it  was  not  requisite,  in  order  to 
rgect  a  fitct  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to 
disprove  the  testimony,  and  to  trace  its  fidsehood 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  credu- 
lity which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  was 
commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  distance 
of  time  and  place,  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
where  one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the 
bigotry,  ignorance,  cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just 
reasoner,  that  such  an  evidence  carried  fidsehood  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  and  that  a  mirade,  supported  by 
any  human  testimony,  was  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument. 

There  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  mi* 
rades  ascribed  to  one  person  than  those  which  were 
lately  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the 
tomb  of  Abb^  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose 
sanctity  the  people  were  so  long  deluded.  The  cur« 
ing  of  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf^  and  sight 
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to  di6  Uiiidf  were  ererywhere  talked  of  as  the  usual 
eflbcts  of  that  holy  sepulchre*  But  what  is.  more  ex« 
tnordioary,  many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately 
proTed  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of  unquestioned 
int^grityf  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  the- 
atre diat  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  re^ 
lation  of  them  was  published  and  dispersed  every- 
where ;  nor  were  the  Jesuits^  though  a  learned  body, 
aoppoited  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determined  ene- 
mies to  those  opinions  in  whose  &vour  the  miracles 
were  said  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to 
refute  thenu  *    Where  shall  we  find  such  a  number  of 


*  Thim  book  was  writ  hf  MbnSi  MontgeroDy  counaellor  or  jud^  of  the 
pvfinBmt  of  Fteiiy  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  nrho  was  alao  a 
inailji  to  tiM  caoM^  and  is  now  said  to  bo  somewhera  in  a  dungeon  on 
amantonnbook. 

Thmn  is  anotber  book  in  Uneo  mlumes  (caUed  Recueil  des  Miracles 
de  FjM^  Bari$^  giving  an  account  of  many  of  these  tniradesy  and  ac^ 
with  prcAitory  disoounes»  which  are  very  weU  written.  There 
Tf  through  the  wbofe  of  these  a  ridiculous  comparison  be- 
tween the  mindfls  of  our  Sariour  and  those  of  the  Abbe ;  wherein  it  is 
ssitrted,  that  the  eridence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former : 
ss  if  fhm  U  Btiinnny  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  hfanaelf,  who  oondoctad  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writers.  If  these 
wfilarB  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human  testimony,  the 
Ffcndi  author  is  Tery  moderate  in  his  comparison ;  since  he  might,  with 
•case  appearanfe  of  reason,  pretend  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  sur- 
pass the  other  in  evidence  and  authority.  The  following  circumstances  are 
drawn  ftom  authentic  papers,  inserted  in  the  abore  mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb^  Paris  were  prored  immediately  by  wit- 
BCHsa  before  the  oflldality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris,  under  the  eye  of 
r^»»^i*>«l  Noaillcs,  whose  character  for  integrity  and  capacity  was  ncTer 
contested  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  socecssor  in  the  archbishopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jansenists, 
and  for  that  reason  promoted  to  the  See  by  the  Court     Yet  twenty-two 
or  cmrH  of  Faiis,  with  infinite  earnestness,  press  him  to  examine 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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drcumstances  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one 
fact  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  snch  a  doad 
of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  or  miracu- 
lons  nature  of  the  events  which  thej  relate  ?  And  this. 


tbope  miturl—,  which  they  assert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  worid»  and 
indisputably  certain :  But  he  wisely  forbcHre. 

The  Molinist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  these  miracles  in  one  in. 
stance^  duit  of  Mademoiselle  la  Franc  But,  besides  that  their  pro> 
oaedinga  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregular  in  the  wodd,  particii* 
kurly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnesses,  whom  they  tampered 
with :  Besides  this,  I  say,  they  soon  found  themselves  overwhdmed  by  a 
cloud  of  new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
them  persons  of  credit  and  substance  in  Paris,  who  gave  oath  for  the 
mirade.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  appeal  to 
the  parliament  But  the  parliament  were  forbidden,  by  authority,  to 
meddle  in  the  affiir.  It  was  at  last  observed,  that  where  men  are  heated 
by  aeal  and  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  testimony  so  atrong 
as  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greataat  absurdUy:  Andthoae  who  will 
be  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  aflOur  by  that  medium,  and  seek  particular 
flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded.  It  must  be  a 
miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Mons.  Herault,  the  LtnUemuU  de  Police^  whose  vigilance^  pe- 
netration, activity,  and  extensive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talked  of. 
This  magistrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute^  ute 
invested  with  full  powers,  on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these 
miracles,  and  he  frequently  seised  immediately,  and  examined  the  wifnass 
ee  and  subjtets  of  them ;  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  aatisfoctory 
againat  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibaut,  he  sent  the  fomoua  De  Sgrlva  to 
examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  curious  The  physician  dedans 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  wit- 
nesses; because  it  was  impossible  she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  i«- 
oovered  so  perfectly  as  he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  nan  of 
from  natunl  cabases ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole 
a  miracle,  and  that  liis  evidence  was  the  very  beat  proof  of  it. 

The  Moliaists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert  the  ab- 
solute insuffidency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle.  They  wcra 
obliged  to  say,  that  these  mirades  were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the 
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siurdy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  peopte^  ipriU  alone 
be  r^ptf4ed  as  a  sufficient  r^utation. 

Is.  the  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testi- 
mony has  the  utipost  force  and  authority  ip  some 


6mnL  Bill  tii0]r  wer«  told»  that  tliiawM  llMitiQurce  of  the  JewitoC 
•Id. 

No  JoMaiist  was  ever  embarraated  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  the 
■mdesy  wben  the  chuidi-yard  was  shut  up  by  the  king's  edict.  It  was 
the  to«cli  o#  the  tonb  which  produced  these  extraordtnary  effects :  and 
whas  DO  one  could  approach  the  tomb^  no  eflfects  could  be  expected. 
God»  indew^  coukl  haTe  thrown  down  the  walla  in  a  moment;  but  he  is 
mastar  of  his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account 
fer  tfaem.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  erery  dty  like  those  of 
JieridKH  OB  the  aoundiiig  of  the  lama'  hornsy  nor  break  up  the  prison  of 
cvay  apoade^  like  that  of  St  Paul. 

No  leas  t^  man  than  the  Due  de  GutiUon,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
of  the  highest  rank  and  fiunily,  gives  evidence  of  a  miraculous  cure,  per- 
fefmcd  upcm  a  servant  of  his,  who  had  lived  several  years  in  his  house 
with  «  viabla  and  palpabk  inlrmity. 

I  shaU  conclude  with  observini^  tiiat  no  clergy  are  more  celebrated  for 
atfictnaaa  of  hie  and  manners  than  the  secular  cleigy  of  France,  particu^ 
laiy  the  radovs  or  cwr&i  of  Paris,  who  bear  testimony  to  these  impos- 


1W  leanfaig,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  austerity 
of  tbenvoa  of  Port  Royal,  have  been  much  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 
Tet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a « miracle  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  fa- 
BOOS  Faacal,  whoae  sanctity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  ia 
wcfi  kaowB.  The  famous  Radne  gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  hia 
ftmoua  hislory  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a 
aanhitiidfr  of  nuns,  priests,  physidans,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them 
of  undmibttd  credit,  could  bestow  upon  it  Several  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly the  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought  this  miracle  so  certain,  as  to 
employ  it  in  the  refutation  of  atheists  and  freethinkers.  The  queen-re- 
gent of  France,  who  was  extremely  prejudiced  against  the  Port  Royal, 
ff^  lier  own  physician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute 
convert  In  short,  the  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable,  that  it 
saved,  for  a  time^  that  famous  monastery  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
thrcatcnad  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a  chsat,  it  had  certainly  been  de- 
tected by  such  sagadous  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  has- 
tened the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.     Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  for- 
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cases,  when  it  relates  the  battles  of  Fhilippi  or  Phar* 
salia  for  instance,  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  testimony 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  equal  force  and  authority? 
Suppose  that  the  Cesarean  or  Pompeian  faction^ 
had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  victory  in  these  battle% 
and  that  the  historians  of  each  party  had  uniformly 
ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side,  how  could 
mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  determine 
between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong  be- 
tween the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  ckt  Plutarcby 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monk- 
ish historian* 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  rqxirt 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself,  or  in  any 
other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
propensities*  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to 
appear  a  missionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from 
heaven?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  in  order  to  attain  so  sublime  a  charac- 
ter ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagi- 
nation, a  man  has  first  made  a  convert  of  himself,  and 
entered  seriously  into  the  delusion,  who  ever  scruples 
to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support  of  so  holy  and 
meritorious  a  cause? 


midable  cattle  upon  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric 
could  they  hare  reared  from  these  and  many  other  circumstances  which  I 
hare  not  mentioned !  How  often  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal,  Ra- 
cine, A  maud,  Nicole,  have  resounded  in  our  ears?  But  if  they  be  wtsc^ 
they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth  a  thousand  times 
than  all  the  rest  of  their  collection.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  to 
their  purpose.  For  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an 
authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thorn,  which  composed  the  holy  crown, 
which,  &C.— TAu  note  first  occun  in  X,  and  the  condusion  regarding  the 
Pwt  Boyal  miradtf  in  N. 
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Hie  smallest  sptA  may  here  kindle  into  the  great- 
est flame,  becanse  the  materials  are  always  prepared 
br  iu  The  mvidum  genus  auriadarum^  *  the  gazing  po- 
palace,  receive  greedily,  without  examination^  what* 
ever  sooths  superstition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How 
many  more  have  been  celebrated  for  a  tiine^  and  have 
afterwards  snnk  into  neglect  and  oblivion?  Where 
such  rqxMTts,  therefore,  fly  about,  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and  we  judge  in  conformi^ 
to  regular  experience  and  observation,  when  we  ac- 
coont  fiir  it  by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of 
credolitj  and  delusion*  And  shall  we,  rather  than 
have  reconrse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mi* 
racnlons  violation  of  the  most  establbhed  laws  of  na* 
tore? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  false* 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  happen ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
u  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court 
of  judicature^  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  which  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  of- 
ten at  a  loss  to  distinguish-  between  truth  and  false* 
hood  in  the  most  recent  actions.  But  the  matter  ne- 
ver comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the  common  me- 
thod of  altercation  and  debate,  and  flying  rumours,  es- 
pecially when  men's  passions  haye  taken  part  on  either 
aide. 

In  the  infimcy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
coomionly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de- 
serve their  attention  or  regard.     And  when  afier- 
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#ard8  they  woiild  willingly  defect  the  cheat,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multkude,  tile  season  b  mm 
past,  and  the  records  and  witnesses,  which  inigfat  dear 
up  the  matter,  have  perished  b^ond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  irhlA  must 
be  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  report- 
ers :  And  these,  though  alwirj^^  suffident  vnih  tiie  jiH 
didous  and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  ftU 
uiider  the  ccmiprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  pTobsr- 
biUty,  much  less  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  supposing 
it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  an- 
other proof,  derived  from  the  rery  nature  of  the  bet 
wMch  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experi- 
ence only  which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony; 
and  it  is  the  same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of 
experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opi- 
nion either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assu- 
rance which  arises  from  the  remainder.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  subtraction 
with  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts  to  an  en- 
tire annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force 
as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  any  such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked, 
when  I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I 
own,  that  otherwise  there  may  possibly  be  mirades,  or 
violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony ;  though 
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perib^M  it  ivffl  be  ia^xMsible  to  find  any  such  in  all 
the  fieoDrds  of  histpiy.  Tku8»  suppose  dl  authors,  m 
all  kngoagesy  agree,  ihal»  from^the  1st  of  January 
160(V  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth 
tor  eight  days:  Suf^XMce  that  the  traditimi  of  this  ex- 
traordiaary  etrent  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the 
people :  That  all  travellers  who  Tetum  from  foreign 
eomntries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tr^itioQ,.  with«» 
out  the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident 
that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the 
fact,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search 
for  the  caoses  whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decays 
corrupiioni  and  dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  ren* 
dend  probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  pheno- 
■Mffwn,  whidi  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  thai 
cataatroph^  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  .testi- 
Mony,  if  that  testimony  be  very  extensive  and  unifoni|« 
Bot  auppoae  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  Eng- 
land should  agree,  that  on  the  first  of  January  1600^ 
Queen  Eliiabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her 
death,  she  was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whdii 
oont,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  rank;  that  het 
successor  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Parliament;  and  that,  after  being  interred  for  amonthf 
die  again  appeared,  resumed  the  throne,  and  governed 
England  for  three  years ;  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  so  many  odd  circum^ 
stances,  but  should  not  have  the  least  inclination  to  be« 
lieve  so  miraculous  an  event.  I  should  not  doubt  of 
her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public  circum* 
stances  that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to  have 
been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the  dif- 
ficulty,  and  almost  imponribility  of  deceiving  the  world 
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in  an  affidr  of  such  consequence  |  the  wisdom  and  solid 
judgment  of  that  renowned  Queen;  with  the  little  or 
no  advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an 
tifice :  All  this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still 
ply,  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  com* 
mon  phenomena,  that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most 
extraordinary  events  to  arise  from  their  concurrence^ 
than  admit  of  so  signal  a  violation  of  ^e  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

'  But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  sjb^ 
tem  of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much 
imposed  on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this 
very  circumstance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheats  and 
suflBcient,  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  diem 
rqect  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examine 
ation.  Though  the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  as^ 
cribed,  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  thai 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  im« 
possible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such 
a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we 
have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature* 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  us 
to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men,  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  n^iracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 
is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth 
are  more  conmion  in  the  tesdmony  concerning  religi* 
ous  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter 
offact;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authority  of 
the  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  re* 
solution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever 
specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  prin* 
ciples  ctf  reasoning.    <  We  ought,  *  says  he,  <  to  make  a 
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eolledioii  or  pardcular  history  of  all  monsters  and  pro* 
d^poos  births  or  productions;  and,  in  a  word,  of  every 
thing  new,  rar6,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this 
moat  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  de- 
part from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be 
considered  as  su^idous  which  depends  in  any  degree 
ap<m  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less 
so  every  thing  that  b  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  na- 
tnral  magic  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of 
them  to  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  fidsehood 
and  &ble. ' » 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reason- 
ing here  delivered*  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  fiiends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Ckristian  religion^  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by 
the  prindples  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  reli* 
gion  is  founded  on  Faith^  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a 
sore  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it 
is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  examine  those  miracles  related  in  scrip* 
tore ;  and,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let 
US  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  we  find  in  the  Penta^ 
ieuchj  which  we  shall  examine,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  these  pretended  Christians,  not  as  the  word  or 
testimony  of  Crod  himself,  but  as  the  production  of  a 
mere  human  writer  and  historian.  Here,  then,  we  are 
first  to  consider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a  barbarous 
and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when  they  were 
still  more  barbarous,  and,  in  all  probability,  long  after 
the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  concur- 
ring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.     Upon  reading 

^  Vat.  Org.  Ub.  u.  aph.  29. 
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this  bcxik,  we  find  it  fuU  of  prod^ies  and  miracles.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  homan 
nature  entirely  diffisrent  from  the  present :  Of  our  fidl 
from  that  state :  Of  the  age  of  ma%  extended  to  near  a 
thousand  years :  Of.  the  destruction  of  the  worid  by  a 
deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  tlie 
favourites  of  heaven ;  and  that  people  the  oovintrymen 
of  the  author:  Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by 
prodigies  the  most  astonishmg  unaginable :  I  desire  any 
one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  sen* . 
ous  consideration,  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the 
&lsehood  of  such  a  book,  supported  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
than  all  the  miracles  it  relates;  whidi  is,  however,  ne* 
cessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the  mea« 
sures  of  probability  above  estaUished. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  with* 
out  any  variation  to  prophecies ;  and,  indeed,  all  pro- 
phecies are  real  miracles,  and  as  such,  only  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  human  ^nature  to  foretell  future  e- 
vents,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  mission  or  authority  firom 
heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude^ 
that  the  Christian  Religion  not  only  was  at  first  attend- 
ed with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believ- 
ed by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.  Mere  reason 
is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  who- 
ever is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  de- 
termination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom 
and  experience. 
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OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE. 


I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
who  loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though  he  ad- 
vanced^many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet,  as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  inquiry,  I  shall  here  copy  them  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit 
them  to- the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires 
entire  liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly 
flourishes  from  the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and 
argumentation,  received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and 
country  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any 
creeds,  confessions,  or  penal  statutes.  For,  except  the 
banishment  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
which  last  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives, 
there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  with,  in  an- 
cient history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy,  with  which  the 
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present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicurus  lived  at 
Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity : 
Epicureans  "^  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  ^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  af- 
forded equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  empe* 
rors,  *  to  the  professors  of  every  sect  of  philosc^hy. 
How  requisite  such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philoso- 
phy, in  her  early  youth,  will  easily  be  conceive!,  if  we 
reflect  that,  even  at  present,  when  she  may  be  suppos- 
ed more  hardy  and  robust,  she  bears  with  much  diffi- 
culty the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  those  harsh 
winds  of  calumny  and  persecution  which  blow  upon 
her. 

You  admire,  says  my  friend,  as  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  philosophy)  what  seems  to  result  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  e- 
very  age  and  nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of 
which  you  complain  as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  real- 
ly her  offspring,  who,  after  allying  with  superstition, 
separates  himself  entirely  from  the  interest  of  his  pa- 
rent, and  becomes  her  most  inveterate  enemy  and  per- 
secutor. Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  present 
occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not  possibly 
be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  th  e  world ; 
when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea 
of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions, 
and  composed  their  secret  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly 
as  were  die  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of 
argument  or  disputation.     After  the  first  alarm,  there- 
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fbre,  Wis  oVer,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem 
ever  after,  daring  the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  the  established  superstition,  and 
to  have  made  a  fair  pJEtrtition  of  mankind  between 
than ;  the  former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  wise^ 
the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  seems  then,  said  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  ma* 
gistrate  can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a 
dirine  existenoe,  and  consequendy  a  providence  and  a 
fatnre  state,  seem  to  loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ties  of  morali^,  and  may  be  supposed,  for  that  rea- 
son, pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceed  from  calm  reason,  or  from 
experience  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice. 
But  what  if  I  should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that, 
if  EfMcorus  had  been  accused  before  the  people,  by 
any  of  the  sycophaniSj  or  informers  of  those  days,  he 
could  easily  have  defended  his  cause,  and  proved  his 
principles  of  philosophy  to  be  as  salutary  as  those  of 
hb  adversaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  such  zeal,  to 
expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon 
so  extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epi- 
curus, which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if 
you  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  con- 
tained any  mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his 
audience,  such  as  might  l>e  supposed  capable  of  com- 
prehending his  arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  con- 
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ditibns,  replied  he :  And  if  you  please  I  shall  siqp* 
pose  myself  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you 
stand  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  shall  ddiver  you 
such  an  harangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white 
beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  maliee 
of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  su]^x>sitieii8. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  !  to  justify^  in  your 
assembly,  what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find 
myself  impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of 
reasoning  with  calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your 
deliberations,  which  of  ri^t  should  be  directed  to 
questions  of  public  good,  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  are  diverted  to  the  disquisitions  of  q^eco- 
lative  philosophy ;  and  these  magnificent,  but  perbi^ 
fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  femiliar  but 
more  usefiil  occupations.  But  so  &r  as  in  me  lies,  I 
will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not  here  dispute 
concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  We 
shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  questions  concern  the 
public  interest  And  if  I  can  persuade  you,  that  they 
are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  se- 
curity of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  presently 
send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tra- 
dition of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests, 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curio- 
sity, in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon 
the  principles  of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  in- 
stead of  satisfying,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  diligent  and  scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint, 
in  the  most  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and 
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wise  anaogement  of  the  uiUTerse ;  and  then  ask,  if 
sach  •  glorkHis  display  of  intelligence  could  proceed 
fiom  the  fiMtoitoos  ccmcourse  of  atoms,  or  if  chanoe 
could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius  can  never  suffi* 
dendy  admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  justness  of 
this  argument.  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as  my 
aatagooittB  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient  if 
I  can  prQfve,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  ques- 
tioQ  is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  phi- 
losof^cal  disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  fu- 
ture stale,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  society, 
but  advance  principles,  which  they  themselves,  upon 
their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  consistently,  must  al- 
low to  be  solid  and  satisfiurtory. 

Yoo,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  or  scie  argument  for  a  divine  existence^ 
(which  I  never  question^)  is  derived  from  the  order 
of  nature :  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intellir 
gCDoe  and  design,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  as- 
sign for  its  cause,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  un- 
guided  force  of  matter.  You  allow  that  this  is  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  effects  to  causes.  From  the  order 
of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have  been  pro- 
ject and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  cannot 
make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
&ils ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion 
in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will 
justify.  These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to 
mark  the  consequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect, 
we  must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but 
what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A 
body  of  ten  ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a 
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proof,  that  the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  tea 
ounces;  but  can  never  a£fbrd  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a 
hundred.  If  the  cause,  assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  we  must  either  reject  that  caose^ 
or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  effect.  But  if  we  ascribe  to  it  fiuther  qoi^ 
lities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other  effect^ 
we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjecture,  and  ai^ 
bitrarily  suppose  the  existence  of  qualities  and  ener- 
gies without  reason  or  authority* 

The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be 
brute  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  b^ 
ing.  If  the  cause  be  known  only  by  the  effisct,  we 
never  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what 
are  precisely  requisite  to  produce  the  effect:  Ncnrcan 
we,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from 
the  cause,  and  infer  other  effiscts  from  it,  beyond  those 
by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No  one^  merdy 
from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pictures,  could  know 
that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect,  and  was  an  ar- 
tist no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than  in  colours. 
The  talents  and  taste  displ|iyed  in  the  particular  work 
before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  workman 
to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  propor- 
tion it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point 
farther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  de- 
sign or  performance.  Such  qualities  must  be  some- 
what beyond  what  is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the 
effect  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows  that 
they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship ; 
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but  nothing  fiirlher  can  ev^  be  proved,  except  we  call 
in  the  aasbtance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply 
the  defeets  of  aigoment  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the 
traces  of  any  attributes  at  present  appear,  so  ftfr  m$J 
we  conclude  these  attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition 
of  fiuther  attributes  is  mere  hypothesis  $  much  more 
the  sofqiosition  that,  in  distant  regions  of  space  or  pe^ 
riods  of  time,  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  mag- 
nificent display  of  these  attributes,  and  a  scheme  of  ad* 
ministration  more  suitable  to  such  imaginary  virtues* 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  uni* 
verse^  the  eflect,  to  Jupiter,  the  cause :  and  then  de^ 
scead  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  effect  from  that 
canse,  as  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
that  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived 
solely  from  the  effect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference  and 
conclusion. 

Yoo  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  yon  have  found 
him.  You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this 
offspring  of  your  brain,  diat  you  imagine  it  impossible 
but  he  must  produce  something  greater  and  more  per- 
fect than  the  present  scene  of  things,  which  is  so  full  of 
ill  and  disorder.  You  forget  that  this  superlative  in- 
telligence and  benevolence  are  entirely  imaginary,  or, 
at  least,  without  any  foundation  in  reason,  and  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him  any  qualities 
but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and  dis- 
played in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore^ 
O  philosophers )  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances 
of  nature :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances 
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by  arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  th^n  tq  the 
attributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  autho- 
rity, O  Athenians !  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age, 
which  preceded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I 
bear  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But 
when  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  neglect  author!^, 
and  to  cultivate  reason,  hold  the  same  discourse,  I  pay 
them  not,  I  own,  the  same  obsequious  submission  and 
pious  deference.  I  ask,  who  carried  them  into  the  ce* 
lestial  regions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  councils  of 
gods,  who  opened  to.  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they 
thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or 
will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has  actually  ap- 
|)eared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted  on 
the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
^drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist 
that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings 
pf  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  ef« 
Sects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  production  than 
jthe  present  world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  per^ 
feet  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have 
fio  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute  but  what  can  be  found  in  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and 
disorder  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The 
obstinate  and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are 
^old,  or  the  observance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such 
reason,  is  the  sole  cause  which  controlled  the  power 
and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  and  oblijged  him  to  create 
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manldiid  and  every  sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and 
so  nnlu^py.  These  attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems, 
beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  their  greatest  latitude. 
And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that  such  conjee* 
tares  may,  periu^s,  be  admitted  as  plausible  solutions 
of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask.  Why  take  these 
attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause  any 
qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon 
suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  en* 
tirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no 
traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  con« 
sidered  only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for 
the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just 
reasoner  will  ever  presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single 
fact,  and  alter  or  add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single 
particular.  If  you  think  that  the  appearances  of  things 
prove  such  causes,  it  b  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an 
inference  concerning  the  existence  of  these  causes.  In 
such  complicated  and  sublime  subjects,  every  one 
should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and 
argument.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest.  If  you  come 
backward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
conclude  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  exist, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
display  of  particular  attributes,  I  must  admonish  you 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  add- 
ed something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never, 
with  tolerable  sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the 
effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
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I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examitle  Iti  ray- 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and 
order  of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  goremor 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events^  and 
punishes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment, 
and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in 
all  their  undertakings.     But  surely  I  deny  not  the 
course  itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's 
inquiry  and  examination.    I  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more 
peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and  meets  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception  from  the  world.     I  am  sensible  that,  ac* 
cording  to  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  friemlshq> 
is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation  the  only 
source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.     I  never  balance 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  life ; 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.     And  what  can 
you  say  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  rea- 
sonings ?    You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of 
things  proceeds  from  intelligence  and  design.      But 
whatever  it  proceeds  from,  the  disposition  itself,'  on 
which  depends  our  happiness  or  misery,  and  conse- 
quently our  conduct  and  deportment  in  life,  is  stUl  tb^ 
same.     It  is  still  open  for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regu- 
late my  behaviour  by  my  experience  of  past  events. 
And  if  you  affirm  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  al- 
lowed, and  a  supreme  distributive  justice  in  the  uni- 
verse, I  ought  to  expect  some  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  I  here  find  the  sara6  fallacy 
which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.     You  per- 
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ost  in  JmaginiDg,  that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existence 
for  wUch  you  so  earnestly  oantend,  you  may  safely  in- 
fer consequences  fnmi  it,  and  add  something  to  the  ex- 
perienced order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attri* 
fautes  which  you  ascribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem  not 
to  remember  that  all  your  reasonings  on  this  subject 
can  only  be  drawn  from  effects  to  causes;  and  that 
rrery  ajgnment,  deduped  from  causes  to  effects,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  yon  to  know  any  thing  of  the  cause,'  but  what  you 
have  antecedently  not  inferred,  but  discovered  to  the 
foil  in  the  effect. 

But  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain 
reasoners  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  present  scene 
of  things  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  so 
fitf  reverse  the  whole  course  of  nature,  as  to  render 
this  life  merely  a  passage  to  something  farther ;  a  porch, 
irfiich  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vastly  different  building ; 
a  prologue,  which  serves  only  to  introduce  the  piece, 
and  give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  Whence,  do 
you  think,  can  such  philosophers  derive  their  idea  of 
the  gods?  From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  sure« 
ly.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomena, 
it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  may  pos" 
uUy  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
seen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will 
freely  be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and 
hypothesis*  We  never  can  have  reason  to  it^fer  any 
attributes  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  distributive  justice  in  the 
world  P     If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude 
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that,  since  justice  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If 
you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude  that  you  have 
then  no  reason  to  ascribe  justice,  in  our  sense^of  it,  to 
the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between  affirmation 
and  negation,  by  saying  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  at 
present  exerts  itself  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent^ 
I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  parti* 
cular  extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see  it,  at  present^ 
exert  itself. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Atlienians  1  to  a  short 
issue  with  my  antagonists.  The  course  of  nature  lies 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex- 
perienced train  of  events  is  the  great  standard  by  which 
we  all  regulate  our  conduct.  Nothing  else  can  be  ap- 
pealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet. 
Jn  vain  would  our  limited  understanding  break  through 
those  boundaries  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond 
imagination.  While  we  argue  from  tlie  course  of  na- 
ture, and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which  first 
bestowed,  and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe,  we 
embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and  use- 
less. It  is  uncertain,  because  the  subject  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It  is  useless, 
because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to 
the  common  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  esta- 
blish any  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  haran- 
gue) that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues 
of  old  ;  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for 
the  people,  you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by 
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mhntiog  tlibee  pmciples  to  which,  yoii  know,  I  havt 
•hrajt  expressed  a  particular  attachment.  But  allow* 
%  TOO  to  iDske  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you 
m^t)  the  only  standard  of  our  judgment  concerning 
this,  and  all  ^>ther  questions  of  fact,  I  doubt  not  but, 
book  the  very  same  experience  to  which  you  appeal^  it 
amy  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  which  you 
have  pat  mto  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you  saw,  for 
instaiice,a  half-finished  building,  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  masonry,  could  you  not  infer  from  die  effect  that.it 
was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And  could 
yoo  Bot  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  t6  infejr 
new  additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the 
building  would  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the 
further  improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it? 
If  you  saw  upon  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human 
foo^  you  would  conclude  that  a  man  had  passed  that 
way,  and  that  he  had  also  lefl  the  traces  of  the  other  foot, 
though  effaced  by  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inunda- 
tion of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refuse  to  admit 
the  same  method  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world  and  the  present  life 
only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from  which  you  can  in- 
fer a  superior  intelligence;  and  arguing  from  that  su- 
perior intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing  imperfect, 
why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan, 
which  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant  point 
of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  pf  reasoning 
exactiy  similar?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

llie  infinite  difference  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  con- 
clusions.   In  works  oi  human  art  and  contrivance^  It  is 
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•Uowable  to  advance  firom  tbe  d9feci  to  ihe  causey  and 
fetajming  back  from  the  cavaei  to  forii  new  infereDoea 
concerning  the  cffisct,   and  examine  die  alleratioBS 
which  it  has  probably  undergone  or  niay  siiU  miideiw 
go.    But  what  is  tlie  foundatioD  of  this  m^od  ofjtt^ 
aoning?    Plainly  this :  that  man  is  a  being  whom  wit 
loiow  by  experience}  whose  motives  and  designs  weaic 
aoquainled  witb^  imd  whose  projects  and  incUnatioiis 
iiaTe  a  oertain  connexion  and  c(dierence»  according  lo 
the  hws  whi(^  nature  has  established  Ibr  the  goreriH 
ment  of  soch  a  creature.     When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  indos^ 
try  of  man,  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  ittft> 
reoces  concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  himi 
fnd  these  infisrences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience 
and  observation.   But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the 
single  work  or  production  which  we  examine^  it  were 
impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  manner;  because  our 
knowledge  of  all  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
being  in  that  case  derived  from  the  production,  it  is 
impossible  they  could  point  to  any  diing  fardier,  or  be 
the  foundation  of  any  new  inference*     The  print  of  a 
foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when  considered  alone, 
that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to  it,  by  which  it 
was  produced :    But  the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves 
likewise,  from  our  other  experience,  that  there  was  pro* 
bably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its  impression,  though 
effaced  by  time  or  other  accidents.     Here  we  mount 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descending  again  from 
the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect;  but  this  is  npt 
a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of  reasoning. 
We  Comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other  experi* 
rimianrl  observations,  concerning  the  14S^al  (igKTe  and 
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of  that  specks  of  animal,  without  which  this 
of  aigonnent  must  be  considered  as  fidlacious 
aDu  wtfwriiff iH?a  I  ■ 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from 
die  works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  hia  prodncfions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  uni- 
verse^ not  oonqprdiended  under  any  species  or  genus, 
firoai  iriiosiB  eiqperienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can, 
by  analogy,  iitfer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As 
dtt  ntmmt  shows  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wis- 
dom  and  goodness.  As  it  shows  a  particular  degree  of 
these  perfections,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them, 
preciaely  adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  examine.  But 
ferthc^  attributes,  or  fiirther  degrees  of  the  same  attri- 
butes, we  can  never  be  authorized  to  infer  or  suppose, 
by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.  Now,  without  some 
such  license  of  siqiposition,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  ef- 
fect, beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. Ghreater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  d^ree  of  goodness.  A  more  im- 
partial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must 
proceed  from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity. 
Every  supposed  addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes 
an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ; 
and,  consequently,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
reason  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere 
ponjecture  and  hypothesis. ' 


'  In  general,  it  majf  I  think,  be  established  m  a  maxim,  that  where 
■oj  eaoM  ia  known  only  by  its  particular  effects,  it  must  be  impossible 
la  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  idnce  the  quah'ties  which  arc 
fcqoisite  to  produce  these  new  effects  along  with  the  former,  must  eitlier 
be  diflerent,  or  ntpetior,  or  of  more  cxtcnsire  operation,  than  those  wliich 
nnply  produced  the  effect,  wbciicc  alouu  thv  cause  is  supposed  to  be 
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The  great  source  of  oiir  mistake  on  this  subject,  and 
of  the  unbounded  license  of  conjecture  whidi  we  in* 
dulge,  is,  that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the: 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will, 
on  every  occasion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we* 
ourselves,  in  bis  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea- 
sonable and  eligible.  But,  besides  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almost  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  must  evidendy: 
appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analogy,  to  reason,  frooL 
the  projects  and  intentions  of  men,  to  those  of  a  Being 
so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In  human  na** 
ture  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs 
and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we  have 
discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and 
draw  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past 
or  future  conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can 
never  have  place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and 
incomprehensible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen 
taper,  and  who  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint 

known  to  us.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  effects  proceed  only 
from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  which  is  already  known  from 
the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this 
to  be  the  case  (which  can  seldom  be  supposed),  the  very  continuation 
and  exertion  of  a  like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the 
same),  I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  cause  be  exactly  pro* 
portioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the  known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  thai 
it  can  possess  any  qualities  from  wliich  new  or  different  effects  can  be 
inferred^ 
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traces  or  outUnes,  beyond  which  we  have  no  anthority 
to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection.  What 
we  imagine  to  be  a  superior  perfection,  may  really  be 
a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfection,  the  a« 
icribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works, 
saroors  more  of  flattery  and  panegjrric  than  of  just 
reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  philosophy^ 
therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able  * 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or 
give  us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different 
firom  those  which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  com^ 
moQ  life.  No  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the 
religious  hypothesis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no 
reward  or  punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond 
what  is  already  known  by  practice  and  observation. 
So  that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  will  still  appear  solid 
and  Satisfactory ;  nor  have  the  political  interests  of  so* 
ciety  any  connexion  with  the  philosophical  disputes 
concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  yov 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  con- 
clude, that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have 
no  influence  on  life,  because  they  ought  to  have  no  in- 
fluence ;  never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the 
same  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences 
from  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose 
that  the  Deity  will  inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  be- 
stow rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  Whether  this  reasoning  of 
theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its  influence  on 
their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be  the  same.     And 
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tliose  wfao -attempt  ladisabiisethera of  saok  prqndices, 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  remsoners,  hot  I  caiH 
not  allow  diem  to  be  good 'Citizens  and  politicians; 
since  ttiey  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their  pas- 
sions, and  make'  the  iitfringement  of  the  laws  of  ao« 
cie^jT,  in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  Imay  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  liberty,  thou^  upon  different  pre- 
mises from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it. 
I  think  that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philosophy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  go- 
vernment has  suffered  in  its  political  interests  by  sucb 
indulgence*  There  is  no  enthusiasm  among  philoso- 
phers ;  their  doctrines  are  not  very  oUnring  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  no  |!estraint  can  b^  put  upon  thdr  reasmiings 
but  what  must  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
sciences ;  and  even  to  the  state,  by  paving  the  way  for 
persecution  and  oppression  in  points  where  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interested  and  con- 
cerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me,  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose 
to  you,  without  insisting  on  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  rea- 
sonings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  sup- 
posed), or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature 
as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no  similarity  witli  any  other 
cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented,  which 
was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  any  known  species^  1  do  not  se^  Umt  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause     If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy» 
be  indeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  fol- 
low in  inferences  of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and 
cause  must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other 
eflfects  and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have 
found  in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  o- 
ther.     I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the 
consequences  of  this  principle.    I  shall  just  observe, 
that  as  the  antagonists  of  Epicurus  always  suppose  the 
universe,  an  effect  quite  singular  and  uTiparalleled,  to  be 
the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause  no  less  singular  and  un«> 
paralleled ;   your  reasonings  upon   that   supposition, 
seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention.     There  is,    I 
own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  return  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas  of 
the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any 
addition  to  it. 
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SECTION  XII. 


OP  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  L 


There  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  rea- 
sonings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies 
of  Atheists:  and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still 
dispute  whetlier  any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a 
speculative  atheist.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about 
to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never  en- 
tertained the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  natur- 
ally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver 
philosophers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met 
with  any  such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man 
who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  sub- 
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ject,  eithier  of  action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very 
Mtnral  question.  What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ?  And 
how  far  is  it  possible  to  push  these  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
and  philosc^hy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.     It  recommends  an  universal 
doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi-* 
pies,  but  also  of  our  very  faculties ;  of  whose  veracity, 
sty  they,  we  must  assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, deduced  from  some  original  principle,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.     But  neither 
is  there  any  such  original  principle,  which  has  a  pre- 
rogative above  others  that  are  self-evident  and  con- 
vincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  step  be- 
yond it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  of  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?    The  Carte- 
sian doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  attain- 
ed by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;   and  no  reasoning  could  ever 
bring  us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon 
any  subject. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  understood  in 
a  very  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  im- 
partiality in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from 
all  those  prejudices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from 
education  or  rash  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and 
self-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure 
Heps,  to  review  frequently  our  conclusions,  and  exa- 
mine accurately  all  their  consequences ;  though  by  these 
■Bens  we  shall  make  both  a  slow  and  a  short  progress 
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in  our  systems;  afe  the  only  methods  by  whidi  ire 
ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  attam  a  proper  Blabili^ 
and  certainty  in  our  determinaticms. 

There  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  consequeni  to 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  have 
discovered,  either  the  absolute  falladousnesa  of  tkcif 
mental  faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed 
determination  in  all  those  curious  subjects  oS  ^>eciibi- 
tion,  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Eveli 
pur  very  senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  oertain 
species  of  philosophers ;  and  the  maxims  gS  eommoa 
life  are  subjected  to  the  same  doubt  as  the  most  pro- 
ibund  principles  or  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  theo* 
logy.  As  these  paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  callr 
ed  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  philosophers,  and 
the  refutation  of  them  in  several,  they  naturally  excite 
our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire  into  the  ailments 
on  which  they  may  be  founded* 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics  employed 
by  the  sceptics,  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  senses 
such  as  tliose  wliich  are  derived  from  the  unperfection 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occa* 
sions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the 
various  aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  different 
distances ;  the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  press- 
ing one  eye ;  with  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  nac 
lure.  These  sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
depended  on ;  but  that  we  must  correct  their  evid^ice 
by  reason,  and  by  considerations  derived  firom  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium,  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  render  them,  with- 
in their  sphere,  the  proper  aiteria  of  truth  and  fisdae- 
hood*     There  are  other  more  profound  argument^ 
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i(;uii8t  theMiiae%  irfaich  admit  not  of  so  ea^y  a  so« 
Intioiu 

It  seems  evidentf  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession  to  repk>se  faith  in  their  sensesi 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  ahnost  before 
the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni« 
verse,  which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
exist,  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  ab- 
sent or  annihilated.     Even  the  animal  cireation  are  go^ 
vemed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief  of  ex^ 
lemal  objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and.actions* 
It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup? 
pose  the  very  images  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the 
external  otgects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that 
the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other* 
This  very  table  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  ^xist,  independent  of  our  percep* 
don,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind  which 
perceives  it*     Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it; 
Our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it     It  preserves  its 
existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situat 
tioD  of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate 
it 

But  this  nniversal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
toon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
tMches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  imi^es  are  con- 
Teyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
iatercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
tiUe,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove 
Ctfther  from  it :  But  the  real  table,  which  exists  inde- 
poident  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration :  It  was  therefore 

TOL.  IV.  M 
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nothing  bat  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind. 
These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  manirfio 
reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  existences  which  we  cchh 
sider,  when  we  say,  this  houses  and  that  tree^  are  nothing 
bat  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  cc^ies  or  r»* 
presentations  of  other  existences,  which  remain  anifiMrm 
and  independent 

So  fiir,  then,  are  we  necessitated  by  reasonings  lo 
contradict  or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  Oft* 
tare,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  r^ard  to  die 
evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  heiw 
self  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this 
new  systan,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the 
sceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and 
irresistible  instinct  of  nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite 
different  system,  which  is  acknowledged  fidlible  and 
even  erroneous.  And  to  justify  this  pretended  philo- 
sophical system  by  a  chain  of  clear  uid  convincing  aiw 
gument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument,  exceeds 
the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  theperoep- 
tions  of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects, 
entirely  difierent  from  them,  though  resembling  them 
(if  that  be  possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the 
miergy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of 
some  invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  sdme  other 
cause  still  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged, 
diat  in  fiu^t  many  of  these  perceptions  arise  not  fixMn 
any  thing  external,  as  in  dreams,  madness,  and  other 
diseases.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  manner  in  which  body  should  so  operate  upon  mind, 
as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  suih 
posed  of  so  different  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of 
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ihe  mmacM  l)e  prodooed  by  utemal  olgects  resembling 
tliem :  Hoir  shall  this  question  be  detennined  ?  By 
txpmeuee,  sorely»  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nar* 
Paam.  Bpt  )iere  ejqpfsrience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  si-f 
lent.  The  mind  has  never  any  thing  present  to  it  but 
the  pereqptionsy  and  cannot  possibly  reach,  any  experi« 
cnce  of  their  connexion  with  objects.  The  supppsitioii 
of  such  a  connexion  is,  therefore,  without  any  founda* 
tion  in  reasoning. 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is 
soidy  making  a  very  unexpected  circuit.  If  his  vera^ 
dty  were  at  all  eoncemed  in  this  matter,  our  senses 
would  be  endrely  infallible ;  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  be  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that  if  the 
external  world  be  once  called  in  question,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the 
nriftence  of  that  Beings  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder 
and  mare  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumphy 
iHien  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt 
into  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Dq 
yon  £iUow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may 
thqr  say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  perception '  €a 
able  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you  disclaim 
this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  o« 
pinjoo,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natu- 
lal  propensities,  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet 
are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  nevev 
find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove, 
that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  de- 

m2 
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rired  from  the  mort  profoand  phOoMphy ;  whidi  might 
merit  onr  attention^  were  itieqoisite  to  dire  sodeep, 
io  order  to  discorer  arguments  and  reasonings,  which 
can  senre  so  litde  any  serioos  purpose.  It  is  miiYer- 
sally  allowed  by  modem  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  whiter 
black,  &c  are  merely  secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the 
objects  themselves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or  model  which  they 
represent  K  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  regard  to  the  suppos* 
ed  primary  qualities  of  extension  and  solidi^;  nor  can 
the  latter  be  any  more  -  entitled  to  diat  denominatioo 
than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is  entirely  ac- 
quired from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling;  and  if  all  the 
qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach  the  idea  of 
extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  sensible 
ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  Nothing 
can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction  ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accu- 
rately, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  ab- 
surd. An  extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visi- 
ble, cannot  possibly  be  conceived  :  And  a  tangible  or 
visible  extension,  which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black 
nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
ception. Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  triangle  in 
general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles  nor  Scalenum^  nor 
has  any  particular  length  or  proportion  of  sides ;  and 
he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the  scholastic 
nations  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general  ideas. ' 

'  This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  most  of  the 
writings  of  that  Tery  ingenious  author  form  the  best  legions  of  scepticism 
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Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  Ae  evidence 
of  sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence^  con- 
sists in  this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
instilled  is  contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  rear^ 
son,  is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same 
tune  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  con« 
rioce  an  impartial  inquirer.  The  second  objection 
goes  fiother,  and  represents  this  opinion  as  con*. 
tnury  to  reason;  at. least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  rea- 
aoo,  that  all  sensible  qualities  |ure  ip  the  mind,  not  in 
die  olgeot.  Bereave  niatter  of  all  its  intelligible  quali« 
ties^'both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  an» 
nihihrfe  it,  and  leave  only  a  certaiq  unkqowp,  inexpli-». 
cable  wmeikingf  as  the  cause  of  our  perpeptiops ;  a  no^- 
tioQ  so  imperfect,  that  no  sceptic  wiU  thiok  it  worth. 
while  to  contend  against  it. 


PART  11, 

It  may  seem  a  very  (extravagant  attempt  of  the  seep* 
tics  to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ; 
yet  this  is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and 
disputes.    They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to 


iriiidi  tfe  to  be  fouii4  dthcr  among  the  ancient  or  modem  philosopheriy 
B^le  not  eiccptcd  He  profcaMa,  howerer,  in  his  title-page  (and  un- 
doiilitcdly  with  great  truth),  to  hare  composed  hit  book  against  the  seep* 
tics  aa  well  aa  against  Uie  atheists  and  freethinkers.  But  that  all  his  aiw 
giuncBta,  though  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  sceptical,  ap^ 
pears  from  this,  thai  they  admii  qf  no  antwert  and  produce  no  conmetion* 
Their  oolj  affect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amasement  and  irreaolutioQ 
and  ooaftisioBi  which  b  the  rcfult  of  scepticism* 
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ear  abstract  reasonings,  and  to  ihbae  ifbUb.  lega^ 
inatter  of  fact  and  existence* 

Tlie  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasodings 
is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas 
which,  in  common  lifei  and  to  a  careless  yiciw,  are  very 
dear  and  intelligible,  but  when  they  pass  throngh  tlie 
scrutiny  of  the  profound  sciences  (ahd  they  are  the 
chief  object  of  these  sciences),  aflford  principles  which 
seem  full  of  absurdity  and  contradiction*  No  priesdy 
dbgniosj  invented  on  purpose  to  tame  and  subdue  the 
rebellious  reason  of  mankind,  ever  shocked  common 
sehie  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibilt^ 
of  extension,  with  its  consequences;  as  diey  al:e  (mik* 
pously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and  metqihysi- 
dans,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  ^xtiltatioii.  A  real 
quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  qoantiQr,  eon- 
taining  qualities  infinitely  less  than  itself  and  so  on  in 
infinitum  /  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to 
support,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  human  reason.  ^  But  what  renders 
the  matter  more  extraordinary  is,  that  these  seemingly 
absurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning 
the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the  consequen- 


^  VbateTCT  Maputo  there  may  be  rfxwt  nuuhemtfical  pointi»  wm  rnint 
•Uow  dut  there  are  physical  pouits»  dtat  is,  parts  of  extmtiii,  which 
cannot  be  divided  orlcMMncd^  cither  hy  the  eye  or  imaginatSon.  These 
inures  theoy  which  are  present  to  the  fiuicy  or  aensesy  are  ahaolaftdy  in- 
divisible^  and  consequently  must  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  in* 
Snitdy  less  Uian  any  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  appeaia 
more  certain  to  reason,  Uian  that  an  infinite  nmnber  of  them  toiiniuaii  an 
infinite  extcmion.  How  much  more  an  infinite  nuniber  of  those  in* 
finitely  smaU  parts  of  cxtcnnon^  which  are  ttiQ  nqipoted  iniDteij  dtvi- 
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Nochiog  can  bo  more  convincmg  and  satisfactory 
than  all  the  condasions  concerning  the  properties  of 
aides  and  triangles ;  and  yet  when  these  are  once  re- 
ceiTedy  how  can  we  deny^  that  the  angle  of  contact  be- 
tween a  cirde  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  less  than  any 
TOCtiliiieal  angle ;  that  as  you  may  increase  the  diame- 
ter of  the  drde  in  itifinitumy  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
oomea  sdll  less»  even  in  infinitmm^  and  that  the  angle  of 
contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may 
be  infinitely  less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its 
tangent,  and  so  on,  in  infinitum  F  The  demonstration 
aS  these  prindples  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that 
wUdi  proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural 
and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which,  without  the 
suggestions  of  any  scqitic,  gives  her  a  difiidence  of  her- 
self and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads.  She  sees  a 
fiiU  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places ;  but  that  light 
borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And  be- 
tween these  she  is  so  dazaded  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarody  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance 
concerning  any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  ab« 
stract  sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
pdpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  in- 
finite number  of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  succes- 
aion,  and  exhausted  one  after  another,  appears  so  evi- 
dent  a  oontradicticm,  that  no  man,  one  should  think, 
vrfioae  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  instead  of  bmig  im- 
proved by  the  sciences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit 

Yet  still  reaaon  must  remain  restless  and  ungoietf 
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even  with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  is- 
driven  by  these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
How  any  clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances 
contradictory  to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct 
idea^  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps 
as  absurd  as  any  proposition  which  can  be  fbrmed.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  sceptical,  or  more  fiiU  of 
doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this  scepticism  itself  whiA 
arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxical  conclusions  of  geo- 
metry or  the  science  of  quantity. ' 


>  It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and  oooti»- 
^ctions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  or  gene- 
nl  ideas,  property  speaking ;  bat  that  all  general  ideas  are^  in  tcaKtjy 
particular  ones  attached  to  a  general  term,  which  recaUs,  upon  ocfsiowi 
Other  particular  ones,  that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstance^  Ilia  idea 
present  to  thf  mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronouBoed|  wo 
immediately  figure  to  oursely^  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of 
A  particular  size  or  fig^ure :  But  as  that  tenn  is  also  usually  applied  to 
animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sises,  these  ideas,  though  not  ac- 
tually present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled ;  and  our  reasoning 
and  conclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present. 
If  this  be  admitted  (as  seems  reasonable),  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  upon  which  mathematicians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
and  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  infinitely  divisible.  *  It  is  suflicient  to  have  dropped 
this  hint  at  present,  without  prosecuting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly 
concerns  all  lovers  of  science  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridioile  and 
contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  conclusions;  and  this  seems  the 
zeadiest  solution  of  these  difficulties. 


*  <  In  general,  we  may  pronounce,  that  the  ideas  of  greater^  leUj  or 
t/gualf  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  geometry,  are  far  from  being  so 
^act  or  determinate  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  such  extraordinary  in- 
ferences. Ask  a  mathematician  what  he  means  when  he  pronounces  two 
quantities  to  be  equal,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  idea  ofequaiiiy  is  one  of 
those  which  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  place  two  equal 
quantities  before  any  one^  in  order  to  suggest  it.     Now,  this  is  an  appeal 
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The  sceptical  olijections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reasooings  oonceniing  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popular 
f^  pkiiauphicaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived 
firom  the  natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ; 
tke  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
in  different  ages  and  nations;  the  variations  of  our 
jodgmenl  in  sickness  and  health,  youth  and  old  age, 
pffOsperiQr  and  adversity ;  the  perpetual  contradiction 
of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  sentiments,  with 
many  other  topics  of  that  kind.  It  is  needless  to  in- 
sist finther  on  this  head.  These  objections  are  but 
weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason  every  mo« 
ment  ooncemiiig  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot  pos« 
siUy  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  spe* 
des  of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from 
thence,  must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence. 
The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism^  or  the  excessive 
principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  employment, 
and  die  occupations  of  common  life.  These  principles 
may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  schools,  where  it  is 
indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refute  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  real  objects  which  actuate  our  passions  and  senti* 
ments  are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  prinr 
ciples  of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smoke,  and  leave 
the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the  same  condition  as 
other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his 
proper  sphere,  and  display  those  philosophical  objec- 
tions which   arise   from  more    profound    researches. 


Id  U»e  general  appevBnccs  of  objects  to  the  imagination  or  senses,  and 
ccostquently  can  never  afford  conclusions  so  directly  contrary  to  these 
fMTiltict.^Enipo»a  K,  U 
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Here  he  seems  to  have  ample  nmtter  of  triamphy  wkQe 
he  justly  insists,  that  all  our  eyidence  for  any  matter  at 
tstei  which  lies  beyoad  the  testimony  of  sense  or  me- 
mory is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  relation  thaft 
that  of  two  objects,  which  have  been  frequently  etm* 
joined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argument  to  ccmvince 
us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  experience,  been 
frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other  instances^ 
be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  nothing 
leads  us  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certain  in* 
sdnct  of  our  nature^  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  r^ 
sist,  but  which,  like  other  instincts,  may  be  fidlacioua 
and  deceitful,  ^hile  the  sceptic  insists  upon  tfaeso 
U^ics,  he  shows  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own 
and  our  weakness ;  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
destroy  all  assurance  and  conviction*  These  arguments 
might  be  displayed  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable 
good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to 
result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection 
to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever 
result  from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vi- 
gour. We  need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic,  What  Us 
meaning  is  ?  And  what  he  proposes  by  all  these  curioua 
researches  P  He  is  immediately  at  a  loss,  and  knows 
not  what  to  answer.  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic, 
who  supports  each  his  difierent  system  of  astroiiomy, 
may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction  which  will  remain 
constant  and  durable  with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  displays  principles  which  may  not  only  be 
durable,  but  which  have  an  efiect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his 
philosophy  wUl  have  any  constant  influence  on  the 
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■uddy  or  if  it  ImkI^  diat  its  influence  would  be  ben^cial 
Id  ndatjr*  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if 
\m  #iU  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
fBriah)  were  his  principles  uniyersally  and  steadily  to 
ptevaiL  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediately 
;  and  men  remmn  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  ne* 
itiea  of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  mi- 
semUiK  existence.  It  is  true^  so  fatal  an  event  is  very 
little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for 
principle.  And  though  a  Pyrrhonjan  may  throw 
knsdf  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
ooaftttion  by  hn  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and 
HiotI  trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts 
and  semples,  and  leave  him  the  same^  in  every  point  of 
aelioD  and  q>eculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every 
other  Sttct,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  them* 
adves  in  any  philo6(q>hical  researches.  When  he 
awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
Ae  lang^  against  himself,  and  to  confess,  that  all  hia 
objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man« 
kind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe;  though 
dicy  are  not  able^  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to 
satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of  these 
eperatioDs,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  bo 
raised  against  them. 


FART  IIL 


There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  scepticism  or 
academical  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and 
Qsefelf  and  which  may,  in  part^  be  the  result  of  this 
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Pyrrhonism,  or  excessive  8cq>ticisin9  when  its  undis* 
tinguished  doubts  are,  in,  some  measure,  corrected  by 
common  sense  and  reflection..   The  greater  part  id 
mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dogw 
matical  in  their  opinions ;  and  while  they  see  jobjecta 
only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  couDterpoi»* 
ing  argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  into 
the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined;  nor  have 
they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  entertain  opposite 
sentiments.     To  hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  their 
understanding,  checks  their  passion,  and  suspends  their 
action.     They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  they  escape 
from  a  state  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy;  and  they 
think  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  far  enough 
from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and  obsti- 
nacy of  their  belief.     But  could  such  dogmatical  rea- 
soners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of 
human  understanding,  even  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
and  when  most  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  detenninar 
tions ;  such  a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them 
with  more  modesty  and  reserve,  and  diminish  their 
fond  opinion  of  themselves,  and  their  prejudice  against 
antagonists.     The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  learned,  who,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of 
study  and  reflection,  are  commonly  still  diffident  in 
their  determinations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  ixk^ 
clined,  from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtiness  and 
obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism  might  abate 
their  pride,  by  showing  them,  that  the  few  advantages 
which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows,  are 
but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
t(ure.     In  general^  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  cau- 
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tioDy  and  modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and 
decisioD,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reason- 
ter. 

Another  species  of  mitigated  scepticism,  which  may 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  scruples^ 
is  the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  under*^ 
standing.  The  imaginatitm  of  man  is  naturally  sub- 
lime, delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  running,  without  control,  into  the  most  dis-^ 
tanC  parts  of  space  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob- 
jects which  custom  has.  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A 
eorrect  judgment  observes  a  contrary  method,  and, 
avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  confines  itself 
to  <^romon  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  under  daily 
practice  and  experience;  leaving  the  more  sublime  to- 
pics to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  So 
salutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  service- 
able, than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force 
of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility  that 
any  thing  but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct  could 
free  ns  from  it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  phi  • 
losophy,  will  still  continue  their  researches;  because 
they  reflect,  that,  besides  the  immediate  pleasure  at- 
tending such  an  occupation,  philosophical  decisions  are 
nothing  but  the  reflections  of  common  life,  methodized 
and  corrected.  But  they  will  i\ever  be  tempted  to  gO 
beyond  common  life,  so  long  as  they  consider  the  im- 
perfection of  those  faculties  which  they  employ,  their 
narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  Wliile 
we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we  believe^ 
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after  a  thousand  expeHmrats,  tbut  a  stoiie  will  fiJl,  ok 
fire  bam ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ouraelTes  ooneeniiiig  any 
determination  which  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature  fironiy  and 
to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  liroitatioBi  indeed,  of  our  inquirieay  iSf 
in  every  reiq)ect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make 
the  slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  tha 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objeotfy 
in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  Wie  shall  then  find 
what  are  the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  iaqoirj. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abirtrad 
sciences,  or  of  demonstration,  are  quantity  and  num- 
bei^  and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfed 
species  of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere 
sophistry  uid  illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of 
quanti^  and  number  are  entirely  similar,  their  rdar 
tions  become  intricate  and  involved ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  curious,  as  well  as  useful,  than  to  trace,  by  a 
variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  through 
their  different  appearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are 
clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each  other,  we  can 
never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  than  to 
observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  reflectioOy 
pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is 
corrected  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  the 
kypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sideSf 
cannot  be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  de» 
fined,  without  a  train  of  reasoning  and  inquiry.  But 
to  ccmvince  us  of  this  proposition,  that  where  there  is  no 
property  there  can  be  no  iffpisticef  it  is  only  necessary 
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todafiae  the  farms,  and  ezplam  injostioe  to  be  «  vicdapf 
tioB  of  property.  This  proposition  is,  indeed,  nothing 
btt  a  more  imperfect  definition.  It  is  the  same  case 
with  all  those  pretended  syllogistical  reasonings,  which 
fliaj  be  fbmid  in  erery  other  branch  of  learning,  ex- 
cept the  sdoices  of  qaantity  and  number;  and  these 
Bsj  safely,  I  dunk,  be  pronounced  the  only  pn^er 
objects  of  knowledge  and  demonstration. 

All  odier  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  feet 
nid  cxislenoe;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of 
Jemonstratiop.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  nega* 
tkxi  ci  a  feet  can  involve  a  contradiction.  The  non* 
odsleooe  aS  any  b«ng,  without  exception,  is  as  clear 
tod  distinct  an  idea  as  its  existence.  The  proposition 
whidi  affirms  it  not  to  be,  however  false,  is  no  less  con* 
eeivable  and  intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it  to 
be.  The  case  is  different  with  the  sciences,  properly 
so  called.  Every  proposition  which  is  not  true  is  there 
ooofiised  and  unintelligible.  That  the  cube  root  of  64 
m  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  fidse  prc^position,  and  can 
never  be  distincdy  conceived.  But  that  Caesar,  or  the 
angd  Grabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed,  may  be  a 
felse  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectiy  conceivable^  and 
iaqplies  no  contradiction.  ^ 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect ;  and 
these  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reason  a  priori,  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for 
au^t  we  know,  extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  ex- 
perittice  which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence 
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of  one  object  from  that  of  another. '  Such  is  the  fbluK 
dation  of  moral  reasonmg,  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all  hu« 
man  action  and  behaviour* . 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  fixr- 
mer;  as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronologjt 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where 
the  qualities,  causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  ^ecies  of 
objects  are  inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  pardy 
of  reasonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  facts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reason,  so  far  as 
it  is  supported  by  experience.  But  its  best  and  most 
solid  foundation  \s  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of 
the  understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment*  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  en- 
deavour  to  fix  the  standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to 
wit,  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  or  some  such  fisict 
which  may  be  the  object  of  reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these 


^  That  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  Ex  nihUo,  nihil  JU^ 
by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded,  ceases  to  be  a  maxim,  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy.  Not  only  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  create  matter,  but,  for  aught  we  know  a  priori^  the  will  of  any 
other  being  might  create  it,  or  any  other  cause^  that  the  most  whimsical 
imagination  can  assign. 
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prilicqplett  what  havoc  must  we  make?  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  yolume,  of  dirinity  or  school  metaphysics, 
far  instance;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any  abstract 
mstming  concerning  quantity  or  number  P  No.  Does 
it  contain  atg^  experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter 
^faet  and  existence  ?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the 
fames;  finr  it  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  il« 
loiioiL 


▼OL.  IT. 


DISSERTATION 


ON  THE 


PASSION& 
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1.  Some  objects  produce  immediately  an  agrecabld 
ttnsitioBt  by  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and 
^  thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  others,  from  their 
inuDediKte  disagreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  appella^ 
tioQ  of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and 
good;  excessive  heat  painful  and  eyil. 

Some  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  corifotmable 
or  contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful 
ieasation ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  EmL  Thci 
punishment  of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good ;  the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friend* 
abip,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  etil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces 
Tarious  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light 
m  which  it  is  surveyed. 

n8 
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When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  ^ 
Joy.     When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises 
Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise 
to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and 
Aversion  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when 
either  the  presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the 
evil,  may  be  attained  by  any  action  of  the  mind  or 
body. 

8.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probabili^  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to 
another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  understanding,  call  it  which  yoa 
please,  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  views;  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oflener  turned  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  it,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The 
pro  and  con  of  the  question  alternately  prevail;  and 
the  mind,^  surveying  the  objects  in  their  opposite  causes, 
finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  or  estab- 
lished opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion;  it  is 
evident  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow.     An  object,  whose  existence  we  de- 
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mn,  gifes  sadsfiiction,*  when  we  think  of  those  causes 
wluch  produce  it,  mod  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief 
or  wnratiness  from  the  opposite  consideration.  So  that, 
as  the  miderstanding,  in  probable  questions,  is  divided 
between  the  contraiy  points  of  view,  the  heart  must, 
in  the  same  manner,  be  divided  between  opposite  mo«- 


NoWf  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  obr 
that  with  r^ard  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a 
wind  instroment  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  aU 
tbe  notes,  immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath 
eeasea ;  bat  rather  resembles  a  string- instrument,  where, 
afksr  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound, 
whidi  gradually  and  insensibly  decays.    Tbe  imagini^ 
tion  is  extronely  quick  and  agile ;  but  the  passions,  in 
eomparison,  are  slow  and  restive :   For  which  reason, 
when  any  object  is  presented,  which  affords  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  one  uid  emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the 
&ncy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity,  each 
stroke  will  not  produce  a  dear  and  distinct  note  of  pasi- 
sion,  but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.    According  as  the  probability 
inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  of  grief  or  joy  pre- 
dominates in  the  composition ;  and  these  passions  being 
mterming^ed  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the 
imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  of  hope 
and  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  a- 
long  with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the 
diances  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can 
be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  si- 
tuation, the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the 
Blind  has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  i^ 
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tost  with  the  greatest  uncertauity.  Throw  m  b  supm* 
jjr  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of  grie^  you  im- 
jnediately  see  that  passion  diffiise  itself  over  the  com* 
position,  and  tincture  it  into  fear.  Increase  the  prbba* 
hility,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prenula 
still  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the 
joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  After  joa 
have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grie^  by 
a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  wi^ 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melanchcdy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
.degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  com* 
•position  by' the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not 
these  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope 
are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  prool^ 
that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prisnit 
is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish 
or  increase  the  quantity  of  either,  yo\i  find  it  previul 
proportionably,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
ject is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance; 
or  when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of 
proofs  or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
Both  these  kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope, 
which  must  proceed  from  that  property  in  which  they 
agree ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which 
they  bestow  on  the  passion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views, 
which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly 
causes  hope  or  fear;  because  probability,  producing 
an  inconstant  and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occa- 
sions naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  pas- 
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aoo.  But  we  laaBf  obsenre^  that,  wherever  from  other 
cmwft  thb  nuxtore  can  be  produced,  the  passions  of 
Sear  and  hope  will  arisei  even  thoogh  there  be  no  pro-' 
hfaaity. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  jxxssfi/^,  sometimes  pix>-. 
dnoes  fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.  A  man 
Cttmot. think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without 
tranUing^  if  he  ruiis  the  least  risk  of  ^ufifering  ihemw 
TbesmallnesB  of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  eviL 

-  But  even  impassible  evils  cause  fear;  as  when  wd 
twJile  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know 
omelvea  to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our 
dioioe  whether  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The 
immediale  presence  of  the  evil  influences  the  ima^ 
ginarion^  and  produces  a  species  of  belief;  but  being 
opposed  by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  that  belief  id 
inunediately  retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of 
paswoo,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  am* 
trary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  sometimes  the  same 
effect  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong 
prison,  without  the  leiiist  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the 
tbooghts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The 
enl  is  here  fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
Id  fix  nponjt ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  pas- 
sion of  a  similar  appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
IS  to  its  existencey  but  also  as  to  its  kindy  that  fear  or 
liope  arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons 
It  suddenly  killed,  tne  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event, 
woold  not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  informa- 
tion which  cf  his  sons  he  had  lost    Though  each  bide 


of  tbe  question  produces  here  the  some  passioii,  tint 
passkm  <paimot  settle*  but  xecehres  firom  tbe  ittuigiii»- 
tioOf  which  is  unfixed,  a  tremoloiis  unsteady  tnodoo^ 
resembling  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief  ivid 
joy. 

8w  Thi|3  all  kinds  of  Unourtainly  Imrt  a  strong  eotta» 
nexicm  with  fear,  even  Ihou^  they  do  not  cause  any 
oppiosition  of  passions,  by  the  ofqposite  views  wUdv 
they  present  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  fiiend  in  any 
malady,  I  should  feel  more  anxieQr  vpon  his  account 
than  tf  he  were  present;  though  perhaps  I  am  nol  only 
incfqpaUe  of  giving  him  asustance,  but  likewise  of  jod^ 
iag  concerning  the  event  of  his  siduiesa*  Then  an  a 
thousand  little  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  con* 
dition  which  I  desire  to  know;  and  tbe  knowled^  of 
them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and  nnoertain^t 
to  nearly  allied  to  fear*  Horace  has  lemarkad  tiaa 
phmiotteoan* 

Ut  assidens  impluiiiibai  flilliA  «fit 

Serpentfkm  aHapiiM  tioael 
MagU  relictif ;  noD,  ut  adai^  Mizili 

Latura  plus  pneaentibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears 
imd  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but 
pleasure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  new^ 
ness  and  greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass 
the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion 
to  fix  itself. 

9.  Concerning  ^e  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise 
firom  objects  nowise  connected  to|;ether,  they  take  place 
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ailenuiidly.  Tb  v  wben  a  man  is  afflicted  fiir  the  loss 
of  a  law>8iiit»  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  s(m,  the  mind 
nmning  from  the  agreeable  to  .the  calamitous  object ; 
with  whateTer  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
acarcdy  temper  the  one  afiection  with  the  other,  and 
TCmain  between  them  in  a  state  of  indifiPerence. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  some- 
adforse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  di£fo« 
dfcnnslanoes.  For  in  that  case,  both  the  pas- 
Bungling  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tioBy  often  become  mutually  destructive,  and  leave  the 
mbd  HI  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  wappoBe  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  ccmsidered  as  probable  or  impro^ 
baUe  in  any  d^ree;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions 
wiQ  both  of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and 
iBftead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will 
subsist  together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  third 
impression  or  a£foction,  such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  rdations  of  ideas  (which  we 
shall  explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in 
this  affidr.  In  contraiy  passions,  if  the  objects  be  /o- 
Ulfy  different^  the  passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors 
in  different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each 
other.  If  the  objects  be  intimately  connected^  the  pas* 
sions  are  like  an  alkali  and  an  acid^  which,  being  min« 
gled,  destroy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  im- 
perfect, and  consist  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the 
mme  ol:gect,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar, 
which,  howevtf  minted,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 
The  eflfect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of 
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them  is  pvedominaiit,  and  swallows  up  the  other^  shaB 
be  explained  afterwards* 


SECTION  IL 

1.  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned^  whidi 
arise  from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to 
evil,  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  consider** 
tion«  Thus  Pride  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves 
on  account  of  some  accomplishment  or  possessioit 
Hvhich  we  enjoy :  Humility^  on  the  odier  hand,  is  a 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on  account  of  some  defisct> 
or  infirmity. 

Ixme  or  Friendship  is  a  complacency  in  another,  <m 
account  of  his  accomplishments  or  services :  Haired^ 
the  contrary. 

2.  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvioui^ 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  object  of  the  passion 
and  its  cause.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self: 
The  cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  the 
former  case ;  some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of 
love  and  hatred  is  some  other  person:  The  causes,  in 
like  manner,  are  either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind 
directs  its  views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
merit,  for  instance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourselves  with  complacency 
and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  nume« 
rous  and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and 
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vtmple»  it  .nay  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider 
what  the  circumstance  is  in  which  all  these  various 
causes  agree ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  passion.  We  shall  begin  with  pride 
and  humility. 

S.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  diese  passionii 
mt  must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though 
4iiey  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation^  both 
of  the  understanding  apd  passions,  are  not  commonly 
much  insisted  on  by  philosophers.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  association  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which 
we  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  another. 
However  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in 
their  changes.  They  usually  pass,  with  regularity, 
from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,  is  contiguous  to 
it,  or  produced  by  it.  ^  When  one  idea  is  present  to 
the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  these  relations, 
naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility,  by 
means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu« 
man  mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emo* 
tions.  All  resembling  impressions  are  connected  toge- 
ther ;  and  no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally 
follow.  Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger, 
anger  to  envy,  envy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again. 
Id  like  manner,  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy, 
naturally  throws  itself  into  love,  generosity,  courage, 
pride,  and  other  resembling  afibctions. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds 
of  association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward 
each  odier,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made 

'  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Undcrttandingi  Sect  III. 
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where  they  both  concur  in  the  same  6bjeeL  Thus,  a 
man  who,  by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  veiy 
much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  ta 
find  a  hundred  subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impa* 
tience,  fear,  and  other  uneasy  passions ;  eq^ecially  if 
he  can  discover  these  subjects  in  or  near  the  person 
who  was  the  object  of  his  first  emotion.  Those  prin- 
dples,  which  forward  the  transition  of  ideas,  here  coiv- 
cur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  passions ;  and  bodi^ 
uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind  a  doubb 
impulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  firom  an  e- 
legant  writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  fallowing 
manner : ""  *  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more 
pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfac- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  another  sense*  Thus,  any 
continual  sound,  as  the  music  o(  birds,  or  a  fall  of  wa« 
ters,  awakens  every  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  be^ 
holder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several 
beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear 
more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recom- 
mend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than 
where  they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  the  difierent 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
ofi*one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
the  advantage  of  the  situation. '  In  these  phenomena 
we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impressions  and 
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id€ft8»  as  wdl  as  the  mtttaal  assistance  these  associations 
lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me»  that  both  these  ^edes  of  relation 
hare  plaoe»  in  producing  Fride  or  Humility^  and  are 
die  rcal»  efficient  causes  iji  the  passion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must, 
in  some  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  oar 
knowledge^  oar  sensey  beauty,  possessions^  fimiily,  on 
which  we  Talne  ourselves.  Sel^  which  is  the  object 
of  the  passion,  must  still  be  related  to  that  quality  or 
cbrcumstanoe  which  cmues  the  passion.  There  must 
be  a  connexion  between  them;  an  easy  transition  of 
the  imagination ;  or  a  fiicility  of  the  conception  in  pas* 
sing  finom  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connexion  is 
wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility; 
and  the  mcnre  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you 
weaken  the  passion. 

&•  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be 
a  like  relation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt;  whedier  the  circumstance^ 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  senti- 
ment similar  to  the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an 
Wf  transfusion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable;  of 
hnmiliQr,  painfuL  An  agreeable  sensation  is,  there^ 
lore,  related  to  the  former ;  a  painful  to  the  latter. 
And  if  we  find,  after  examination,  that  every  object 
which  produces  pride,  produces  also  a  separate  plea^ 
sure,  and  every  object  which  causes  humility,  excites 
in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasiness ;  we  must  allowy 
in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory  is  fully  proved  and 
•scertained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  senti* 
ments  will  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 
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6«  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the 
most  obvious  causes  of  these  passions;  it  would  be  en-^ 
tirely  foreign  to  our  ptesent  purpose  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  sufficient  ta 
observe,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the  ori^ 
gin  of  the  passions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothesis* 
The  most  probable  system,  which  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue^  is^ 
that  either  from  a  primary  constitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  cha^ 
racters,  upon  the  very  view  and  contemplation,  pro-^ 
duce  uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite 
pleasure.  The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
the  spectator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  ap- 
prove of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. To  disapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an 
un^usiness.  The  pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  beingf 
in  a  manner  the  primary  source  of  blame  or  praise^ 
must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their  effects,  and  conse- 
quently, the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be 
received ;  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if 
not  the  sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inse- 
parable from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  character 
affords  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  pre* 
sented  to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never 
fails  to  charm  and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
cruelty  and  treachery  displease  from  their  very  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  these  qualities, 
either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  pro- 
duces always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride  or  self- 
satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneasiness  se- 
parate from  the  humility  or  remorse.. 
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Bot  a  high  or-  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not 
^om  those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined 
parts  of  moral  duty;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a 
coonexion  with  pleasure  or  uneasiness*   Nothing  flatters 
our  vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit^ 
good  humour^  or  any  other  accomplishment ;  and  no* 
thing  gives  us  a  mcxre  sensible  mortification,  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  any  attempt  of  that  kind*    No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  tell  precisely  what  wit  is,  and  to  show 
why  such  a  system  of  thought  must  be  received  un- 
der that  denomination,   and  such  another  rejected. 
It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor 
•te  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by  which  we 
can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.    Now  what  is  this 
fasU,  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
ceive their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can 
have  a  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?    It  is 
plainly  nothing  but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true 
wity  and  of  disgust  firom  fidse,  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  the  reasons  of  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness. 
The  power  of  exciting  these  opposite  sensations  is, 
therefore,  the  very  essence  of  true  or  false  wit;  and 
consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity  or  mortification 
which  arises  bom  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
satisfiicticm ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  what- 
ever subject  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in 
an  animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  de- 
fiwmity  belong  to  our  own  face,  shape,  or  person,  this 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  is  converted  into  pride  and  bu- 
mili^,  as  having  in  this  case  all  the  circumstances  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  perfect  transition,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  bean^  am- 
sists  in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  efiects» 
therefore^  must  proceed  from  this  circmnstanoe  i  And 
if  beauty  is  so  universally  the  subject  of  THnity,  it  if 
cmly  from  its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  acoompUshmentSy  we 
mi^  observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  oursdves  ii 
either  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of 
pride ;  and  the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualitiei 
agree  in  producing  a  separate  pleasure^  and  agree  in 
nothing  else* 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
hate  met  with,  the  escapes  which  he  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  as  well  as  of  our 
surprising  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  Che 
origin  of  vulgar  lying,  where  men,  without  any  intereali 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their 
brain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  widi  themselves 
Their  fruitful  invention  supplies  th^n  with  a  variety  of 
adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap- 
propriate such  as  belong  to  others,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity.  For  between  that  passion  and  the  senti- 
ment of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a  close  oonnexion. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  causes,  we  find  by  experience^ 
that  many  other  objects  produce  these  affections.  We 
found  vanity  upon  houses,  guldens,  equipage,  and  other 
external  objects,  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and 
accomplishments.  This  happens  when  external  oligects 
acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are 
associated  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in 
the  ocean,  a  well  proportioned  animal  in  a  forest^  and 
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i&deed  any  thing  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related 
to  OS,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity,  what- 
ever extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with^ 
and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  may 
naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway  associated 
with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  must 
huig,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  finom  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  na* 
toral. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country  or 
ikeir  county,  or  even  o(  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is 
rdated  to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure 
is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  the  object  of 
pride*  By  this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other.  Men  are 
also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  born ;  of  the  fertility  of  their  native 
soQ ;  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  victuals 
produced  by  it ;  of  die  softness  or  force  of  their  lan- 
guage, with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.  These  ob- 
jects have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ing, taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes 
of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  ex* 
fdained? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  afiect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparison  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled. 
These  persons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  sur- 
rounded with  their  countrymen,  that  the  strong  rela^- 
tion  between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  shared 
with  so  many,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  them ; 
whereas,  that  distant  relation  to  a  foreign  country, 
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which  is  foimed  by  their  having  seen  it,  and  lived  in  it, 
is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few  have  done 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
above  what  they  find'  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us,  it  is  no 
wonder  we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Ao- 
cordingly  we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  be- 
longing to  ourselves,  produce  pride,  produce  also,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  same  affection,  when  discovered  in  per- 
sons related  to  us.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit^ 
and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully  displayed 
by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  sources  of  their 
vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire^ 
in  order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has 
any  connexion  with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of 
them,  and  are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  ar 
mong  our  friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being 
regarded  as  our  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally 
affects  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended 
from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  honourable  ances- 
tors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their 
ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed proprietors  of  the  same  portion  of  land,  and  that 
their  family  has  never  changed  its  possessions,  or  been 
transplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an 
additional  subject  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  de- 
scent, composed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours 
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flid  fortune  have  never  passed  through  any  female. 
Let  us  oideaTour  to  explain  these  phenomena  from  the 
nK^ganiig  theory. 

When  any  one  Talues  hunself  on  the  antiquity  of  hia 
fiunilyy  the  subjects  of  his  vani^  are  not  merely  the  eff* 
lent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  re* 
ipeet  all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances 
joined  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
are  suf^xMed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  ac« 
.  count  of  his  connexion  with  them.  Since  therefore  the 
passion  depends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  strength- 
ens the  connexion  must  also  increase  the  passion,  and 
wliateTer  weakens  the  connexion  must  diminish  the 
passion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  sameness  of  the 
possessions  must  strengthen  the  relations  of  ideas,  aris- 
mg  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  with 
greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another ;  from 
the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity,  who  are  both 
dieir  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this  facility,  the 
sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the 
honours  and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males, 
without  their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination 
naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  consider- 
able; and  where  two  objects  are  presented,  a  small 
and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells 
entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren commonly  bear  their  fathjsr's  name,  and  are  es- 
teemed to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to 
kis  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  die 
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exception,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be 
explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  superiority 
of  any  kind  is  so  great,  or  when  any  other  reasons 
have  such  an  effect  as  to  make  the  children  rather  re- 
present the  mother's  family  than  the  father's,  the  ge- 
neral rule  still  retains  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  weaken 
the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of 
ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along  them 
with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho« 
nour  and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of 
the  same  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  the 
transition  is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and 
passes  through  the  male  line,  from  father  to  soir,  or 
from  brother  to  brother. 

.  9.  ^ut  property^  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  these  passions.  ^ 


*  That  property  is  a  species  of  relation,  which  produces  a  ocmnexioo 
Wtween  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident.  The  imagination  paiiri 
naturally  and  easily  from  the  consideration  of  a  6eld  to  that  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs.  It  may  only  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  re- 
solvable into  any  of  those  three,  viz.  causation,  conttguHy,  and  rema- 
blance,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principla 
among  ideas  ?  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  tiling  is  to  be  the  sole  per- 
son who,  by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoj 
the  benefit  of  it  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  procure  the  per- 
son the  exercise  of  it,  and  in  fact  dbes  commonly  procure  him  that  ad- 
vantage ;  for  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never  took  place,  would 
be  no  rights  at  all.  Now,  a  person  who  disposes  of  an  object,  and 
reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is 
affected  by  it.  Property,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  causatim.  It  enables 
the  person  to  produce  alterations  on  the  object,  and  it  supposes  that  hn 
condition  is  improved  and  altered  it»  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the  most 
interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  most  frequently  to  the  mind.  1 4 


*  4  This  note  first  appears  in  Edition  N. 
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Every  thing  belon j^ng  to  a  vain  man  is  tlie  best  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found.     His  houses,  equipage,  fur- 
niture, dothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his 
cmiceit ;  and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that,  from  the  least 
advantage  in  any  of  these,  he  draws  a  new  subject  of 
pride  and  vanity.     His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
has  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other ;  his  cookery  is  more 
exquisite ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  servants  more 
eipert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives  more  healthful ;   the 
soil  which  he  cultivates  more  fertile ;  his  fruits  ripen 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfection :  Such  a  thing  is  re- 
mariuible  for  its  novelty ;  such  another  for  its  antiqui- 
ty :  Thb  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.    All  ob- 
jects, in  a  word,  which  are  useful,  beautiful  or  surpris- 
ing or  are  related  to  such,  may,  by  means  of  proper- 
ty, give  rise  to  this  passion.    These  all  agree  in  giv- 
ing pleasure.    This  alone  is  common  to  them;  and 
therefore  must  be  the  quality  that  produces  the  pas- 
SKM),  which  is  their  common  efiect.    As  every  new  in- 
stance is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  instances  are 
here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  a- 
greeable;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular 
objects  of  vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  passion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affected 
by  society  and  sympathy ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against 
the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have 
any  friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opi- 
nions, those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  how 
ever  lofty  or  presuming,  are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest 
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and  the  most  easily  shaken  by  the  contradictioii 
opposition  of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  this  case^ 
makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  passions  ispaa 
the  watch :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality  stiU  makes 
us  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of  judging 
concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  a  due  dif^ 
tance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  pc^t  of  yrkm^ 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others 
who  are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concern^ 
{ng  us.  Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which 
all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not 
from  any  original  passion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses 
of  others.  And  when  a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  beauty  is  pleased  with 
surveying  herself  in  a  favourable  looking-glass,  and 
seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause  which  increases  an  efiect,  from  one 
which  solely  produces  it,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  the 
phenomena  seem  pretty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  ap- 
probation of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  ap- 
prove of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  de- 
spise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  suffrage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in 
giving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fa- 
vourites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his 
countenance  and  protection. 
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Pnise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure^  uiiless  it  cdn- 
corwith  oar  own  optnion,  and  extol  us  for  those  qtiali* 
ties  in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favour* 
aUe  snffirages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  autho- 
ritie%  or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if 
the  opinions  of  others  have  more  inftuence  in  this  sub- 
ject than  in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
great  degree  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction,  unless  they 
be  also  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation 
of  the  spectators.  What  disposition  of  mind  so  desir- 
able as  the  peaceful,  resigned,  contented,  which  rea- 
dfly  submits  to  all  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and 
preserves  a  constant  serenity  amidst  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments?  Yet  this  disposition, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is 
seldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  self-applause ; 
having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  rather 
cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour  and 
conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other 
qualities  of  <the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  tlie 
production  of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in 
this  affair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  ob- 
ject. What  is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and 
less  pride.  We  are  not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing 
itself;  and  are  still  less  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of 
self-satisCeu;tion  upon  its  account.    We  foresee  and  an- 
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ticipate  its  change,  which  makes  us  little  satisfied  with 
the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to  ourselves,  whose 
existence  is  more  durable,  by  which  means  its  incon- 
stancy appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter  du- 
ration, and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our 
existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that 
the  objects,  in  order  td  produce  pride  or  self-value, 
must  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with 
a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  sunshine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any 
of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  supe- 
riority. The  comparison,  which  we  are  every  moment 
apt  to  make,  presents  no  inference  to  our  advantage ; 
and  we  still  remain,  notwithstanding  these  enjoymentSi 
on  a  level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in 
either,  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in 
a  manner  separated  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  as 
a  foundation  for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever 
a  malady  of  any  kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution, 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from 
that  moment  it  damps  our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in 
old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more-  than  the  con- 
sideration of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endea- 
vour, as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal  their  blindness 
and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts;  nor  do  they 
ever  avow  them  withont  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every 
headach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into,  yet  no  topic  is 
more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
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tertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature  than  this,  that  we 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmi- 
ties. This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are 
in  themselves  proper  causes  of  humility ;  though  the 
custom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  comparison,  more 
than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  over- 
look those  calamities  which  we  find  incident  to  every 
one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and 
character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of 
the  epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one 
present :  Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the 
king^s  evil;  because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men 
always  consider  the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judg- 
ment of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
these  passions,  is  general  rules,  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power 
or  riches  of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion 
is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or 
temper  of  the  persons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all 
enjoyment  in  tlieir  possessions.  Custom  readily  car- 
ries us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  our  passions,  as  well 
as  in  our  reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  pas- 
sions very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of 
all  the  principles  of  internal  mechanism,  which  we  here 
explain.  For  it  seems  evident,  that  if  a  person  full 
grown,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on 
a  sudden  transported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  much 
embarrassed  with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily 
determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or 
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humility^  or  of  any  other  passion,  should  be  excited  by 
it.  The  passions  are  often  varied  by  very  inconsider- 
able principles ;  and  these  do  not  always  play  with  per? 
feet  regularity^  especially  on  the  first  trial.  But  as 
custom  or  practice  has  brought  to  light  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  has  setded  the  jusjt  value  of  every  things 
this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy  production 
of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  es- 
tablished rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought  to 
observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties  that 
may  arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  *• 
scribe  to  particular  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteem- 
ed too  refined  to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly 
as  they  are  found  to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

I.  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  firom 
ourselves  to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  ob- 
ject of  love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  vir- 
tue, genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of 
others,  beget  favourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf; 
and  their  vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meanness, 
excite  the  contrary  sentiments.  The  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas  still  operates  on  these  passions 
of  love  and  hatred,  as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility. Whatever  gives  a  separate  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  connected  with 
him,  makes  him  the  object  of  oiir  affection  or  disgust. 
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HeaaoBj  tooy  injutj  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
die  greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem 
of  our  friendship. 

S.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied 
a  rdation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  rela* 
tion  would  have  no  influence.  "* 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us 
by  blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adv^itures,  pro* 
fession,  or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa* 
nion  to  us,  because  we  enter  easily  and  fisimiliarly  into 
his  sentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or 
new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  passing  from  self,  which 
IB  ever  intimately  present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along 
the  relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
sympathy  the  person  who  is  nearly  related  to  self.  He 
renders  himself  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once 
on  an  easy  footing  with  us :  No  distance,  no  reserve 
has  place,  where  the  person  introduced  is  supposed  so 
closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  affection,  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend 
our  intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the 
friendship. 

8.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  fol- 
lowed by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and 
anger.  It  is  this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguish- 
es these  affections  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride 
and  humility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended 


*  The  affection  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original 
imdnct.  The  affection  towards  other  relationa  depcnda  on  the  princi- 
filts  here  esplained. 
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with  any  desire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  ac- 
tion. But  love  and  hatred  are  not  complete  within 
themselveS)  nor  rest  in  that  emotion  which  they  pro* 
duce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something  farther.  Love 
is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the  per« 
son  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery ;  as  hatred 
produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the 
happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the 
passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  na- 
ture of  which  we  can  give  no  &rther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no 
preceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to 
spring  from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his 
sufferings;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
from  the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 
misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill  will.  The 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  others  Seems  to  be  the 
source  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  con* 
ception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  rela^ 
tion  between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It 
is  not  a  resemblance  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  re- 
semblance of  tendency  or  direction.  Its  effect,  how- 
ever, is  the  same,  in  producing  an  association  of  pas- 
sions. Compassion  is  seldom  or  never  felt  without 
some  mixture  of  tenderness  or  friendship ;  and  envy  is 
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Dtturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill  will.  To  de- 
sire the  happiness  of  another,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
i  good  preparative  to  affection ;  and  to  delight  in  an- 
odier^s  misery,  ahnost  unavoidably  begets  aversion  to- 
wards him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it 
b  commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike:  But  when  these  misfortunes  are 
very  great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  co- 
lours, they  excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and 
friendship.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meanness  of  another,  in  tlieir 
common  appearance,  gives  us  uneasiness,  by  a  species 
of  imperfect  sjrmpathy ;  and  this  uneasiness  produces 
aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  resemblance  of  sentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's  con- 
cerns, and  wish  for  his  happiness,  as  well  as  feel  his 
misery,  friendship  or  good  will  arises  from  the  similar 
tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfor- 
tunes is  fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his 
present  unhappy  situation  with  his  former  prosperity 
operates  strongly  upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and 
friendship.  After  these  ideas  are  weakened,  or  obliter- 
ated by  time,  he  is  in  danger  of  compassion  and  con- 
tempt. 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the 
esteem  or  affection :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship 
or  affection.    The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is 
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Tery  obvious^  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other» 
by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phe- 
nomenon to  reconcile  us  to  the  present  theory,  this  a* 
lone,  methinks,  were  sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  il- 
lustrate these  principles  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them  i  Be- 
cause these  objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which 
is  related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or 
connexion  with  the  person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards 
the  union  of  sentiments  according  to  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning. 

But,  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also 
related  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his 
accomplishments  and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same 
double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on. 
The  person  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  ex-> 
cited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and 
consequently  related  to  pride.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

S.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  orde 
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cf  the  passimis,  the  same  effect  does  not  follow.  We 
pass  easily  from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity; 
hot  not  firom  the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though 
iU  the  relations  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who 
•re  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  The  transition  of  the 
imagination  to  ourselves,  from  objects  related  to  us,  is 
always  easy;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  fa^ 
dlitates  the  transition,  and  because  we  there  pass  from 
remoter  objects  to  those  which  are  contiguous.  But,  in 
passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  related  to  us,  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  transition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  opposes  it;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions  from  pride  to  love 
as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in<- 
spire  us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another 
rdated  to  him.  The  son  pf  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  our  friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themselves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac^ 
count  of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  rela- 
tion is  here  fully  displayed. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discover- 
ed. Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween us  which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  proximity.  A  great  disproportion  cuts  off 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  com- 
paring ourselves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  di- 
minishes the  effects  of  the  comparison. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
All  these  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
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least  weaken  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  (nu* 
sion. 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great 
or  little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  samt 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishei 
a  horse  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Weldi 
horse  are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and 
the  other  less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that 
remark  of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  fo* 
reign  enemy  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their 
feilow-citizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the, 
wars  in  Italy;  where  the  relations  between  the  diffe- 
rent states  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations, 
when  joined  with  superiority,  by  making  the  compari* 
son  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more  grievous,  and 
cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  superiority,  which 
may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagination. 
We  here  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
depreciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford -us  parallel  instances.  Should 
an  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was 
serious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous; 
every  one  would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and 
criticism.  Yet  we  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Alma 
and  Solomon  in  the  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable 
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poet  has  perfectly  snoceeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  in  the  melanohbly  of  the  other.  Even  suppose 
die  reader  should  peruse  these  two  compositions  with- 
oat  any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
die  change  of  the  passions.  Why?  but  because,  be 
ooQsiders  these  performances  as  entirely  .difFerent ;  and 
by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress  of  the 
afiectkms,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or  con- 
tradicting the  other. 

A  heroic  and  borlesque  design,  united  in  one  pic- 
tare,  would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures 
of  so  opposite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
even  close  together,  without  any  scruple. 

7.  It -needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy 
transition  of  the  imaginaUon  should  have  such  an  in- 
fluence  on  all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions  amongst 
objects.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  one 
thing  and  another.  We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  associated  with  that  of  another,  and  diat 
the  imagination  makes  an  easy  transition  between  them. 
And  as  tlie  easy  transition  of  ideas  and  that  of  senti- 
ments mutually  assist  each  other,  we  might  before- 
hand expect,  that  this  principle  must  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  all  our  internal  movements  and  affections. 
And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances  :  Sup*> 
pose  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers,  it  is 
erident  that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  a«- 
greeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow- 
traveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with 
myself  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate  cause 

VOJU  IV.  p 
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either  of  sdf^value  or  of  regard  to  him :  And  there* 
fore,  if  I  found  not  the  passion  on  some  other  ob* 
ject,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  relatkiDy  pfy 
emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the.over0owii|gs 
of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition)  than  as  an  esUf 
blished  passion.  But  supposing  the  agreeable  proa* 
pect  before  us  to  be  surveyed,  dther  from  his  eoootry^ 
seat  or  from  mine ;  this  new  connexion  of  id^as  gives 
a  new  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived 
frcHn  the  prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  regard  or 
vanity  according  to  the.iiature  of  the  connexion.  There 
is  not  here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  diffi^ 
culty. 


SECTION  V. 

1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can 
never,  of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or 
affection.  Abstract  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of 
curiosity,  not  of  volition.  And  matters  of  fact^  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither 
excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are  totally  indifferent;  and 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  mistiedcen  or 
rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  mo- 
tive to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called 
reason,  and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  dis- 
courses, is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion, 
which  takes  a  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its 
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dbjedf  and  actufttes  the  will,  without  exciting  any  sen- 
iUe  emotiou  A  man^  we  say,  isdiligent  in  his  pro* 
fessioii  firom  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  cahn  desire  of 
ridies  and  a  fertnne.  A  man  adheres  to  justice  from 
TcasoD,  diat  iSf  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

S.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves 
to  reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects 
of  what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near 
to  QSy  and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  ex- 
ienial  sitaation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper; 
and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emo« 
tion.  Evil,  at  a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  jsay,  from 
reason :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror, 
fear,  and  is  the  object  of  passion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in 
ascribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of 
these  principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no 
influence.  Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  in- 
terest :  It  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  which  always  influences  them.  Men  often 
ooonteract  a  violent  passion  in  prosecution  of  their  dis- 
tant interosts  and  designs :  It  is  not  therefore  the  pre- 
sent uneasiness  alone  which  determines  them.  In  ge- 
neral, we  may  observe,  that  both  these  principles  ope- 
rate on  the  will;  and  where  they  are  contrary,  that 
either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  general  cha- 
racter or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What  we 
call  strength  of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm 
passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed 
of  thb  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the 
solicitation  of  violent  affection  and  desire.  From  these 
vtriatioos  of  temper  proceeds  the  ^^reat  difficulty  of  de- 
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ciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions 
of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and 
passions. 


SECTION  VI. 

•  1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circum- 
stances which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminish  any  emotion.  ^: 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion 
which  attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  cause  a  perfect  union  amongst  passions,  and 

• 

make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required 
a  double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  de-^ 
livered.  But  when  two  passions  are  already  produced 
by  their  separate  causes,  and  are  both  present  in  th^ 
raim),  they  readily  mingle  and  unite ;  though  they  have 
but  one  relation,  and  are  sometimes  without  any.  The 
predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior,  and  con- 
verts it  into  itself.  The  spirits,  when  once  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  the 
prevailing  affection.  The  connexion  is,  in  many  cases, 
closer  between  any  two  passions,  than  between  any 
passion  and  indifference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  arid 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  so  subject,  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  an- 
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ger  and  hatred,  are  yet  found,  in  many  instances,  to 
giTe  additional  force  to  the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  il 
common  artifice  of.  politicians,  when  they  would  affect 
any  person  very  much  by  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
tliey  intend  to  inform  him,  first  to  excite  his  curiosity, 
dday  as  long  as  possible  the  satbfying  of  it,  and  by 
that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  nt« 
moetf  before.they  give.him  a  fiill  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness. They  know  tlmt  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
him  into  'the  'passion* which  they  purpose  to  raise,*  to 
and  will  assist  the  .object. in  its  influence  on  the  mind. 
A  8(ddier  advancing  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with 
coomge  and  confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  friends 
and  feUow-soldiers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror 
when  he  reflects  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emo* 
tion,  therefi>re,  proceeds  from  the  former,  naturally 
increases  the  courage,'  as  the' same  'emotion  proceed- 
ing from  the  latter  augments  the  fear.  Hence,  in  mar* 
tial  disc^linei  the  uniformity  and  lustre  of.  habit,  the 
K^^ukurity  of  figures .  and  motions,  with  'all.  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and  our  allies; 
while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  terror  into 
us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 
•  Hope  is,  in  itself  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied 
to  frioidship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes 
to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  pas- 
sion.   Spes  addita  siucitat  iras.     Virg. 

2.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  natu- 
nlly  transfused  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or 
efjl  b  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  cause,  any  parti- 
cular emotion,  besides  its  direct  passion  of  desire  or 
ttersioh,  thb  latter  passion  must  acquire  new  force  and 
Tiolence. 
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8.  This  often  liiq>pen8  when  any  object  excitat  oon* 
trary  passions.  For  it  is  observable^  that  on  opporitioii 
of  passions  commonly  causes  a  new  emodim  in  the 
spirits,  and  produces  more  disorder  than  the  coocmw 
r^ioe  of  any  two  afiecUons  of  equal  force.  This  new 
emotion  is  easily  converted  into  the  predominant  paa* 
sion»  and,  in  many  instances^  is  observed  to  incffaii 
its  violence  beyond  the  pitch  at  whidi  it  would  luivu 
arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  opposition.  Hence  we  na* 
turally  desire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  {pleasure  in 
performing  actions  merely  because  they  are  unlawfuL 
The  notion  of  duty,  when  <^posite  to  the  passions,  is 
not  always  aUe  to  overcome  them ;  and  when  it  fiub  of 
that  effect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate  tfaenif 
by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  prin^ 
djdes. 

4.  Tie  same  effect  follows,  whether  die  €fppoMaa 
arise  from  intamal  motives  or  external  obstadet*  TImb 
passion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cases. 
The  effi>rts  which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  tlie  ob* 
stacle  excite  the  spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  efiect  as  opposition. 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  pas- 
sions which  succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  dif> 
ferent  views :  All  these  produce  an  emotion  in  the 
mind ;  and  this  emotion  transfuses  itself  into  the  pre* 
dominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  paasiom. 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishes; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  eveary  mo^ 
ment  supported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion*  For  the 
same  reason,  despair,  though  contrary  to  securi^,  bsf 
a  like  influence. 
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6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection 
ihtfi  to  ocmoeal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it 
into  a  kind  of  shade^  which,  at  the  same  time  thi|t  it 
diows  enough  to  prepossess  u»  in  favour  of  the  object, 

still  scMne  work  for  the  imagination.  Beside^, 
obscurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncer- 
laiiily,  the  ^R>rt  which  the  fiincy  makes  to  complete 
the  idea  rouses  the  spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force 
to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  pro-* 
daee  the  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have 
eoDtraiy  effects,  and,  in  different  circumstances,  either 
increases,  or  diminishes  our  afifection.  Rochefoucault 
has  very  well  remarked,  that  absence  destroys  weak 
passions,  but  increases  strong ;  as  the  wind  extinguish* 
es  a  candle,  but  Uows  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  natu- 
rally weakens  our  idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion : 
But  where  the  affection  is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to 
support  itself,  the  uneasiness  arising  from  absence  in* 
creases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force  and  influx 


8.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance 
of  any  action  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which 
it  is  not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in 
the  frculties,  and  a.  difficulty  of  the  spirits  moving  in 
their  new  direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the 
spirits,  it  is  the  source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  all 
the  emotions  which  arise  from  novelty,  and  is  in  itself 
tgreeable,  like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to 
a  moderate  d^pree.  But  though  surprise  be  agreeable 
in  itself,  yet,  as  it  puts  the  spirits  in  agitation,  it 
not  only  augments  our  agreeable  affections,  but  also 
our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing  principle. 
Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affecting,  and 
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gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what,  strict- 
ly speaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  it.  When  it 
often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  pas- 
sions subside,  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over,  and  we 
survey  the  object  with  greater  tranquillity.    - 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  close  uDum 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  ibi^. to 
the  latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  o«' 
ther  pleasure  which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose 
nature  we  are  ishMy  ignorant. ,  Of  the  one  we  can 
form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we 
conceive  under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure. 
•  Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almost  obliterated. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  ap- 
petite, than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  in- 
to mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  The 
bare  opinion  of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with 
passion,  will  cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon 
us,  though  thi^t  idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entire- 
ly neglected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  others,  the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on 
the  temper  of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  e- 
qual  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 
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I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaused  this  subject.  It 
is  suflBcient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear 
that,  in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions, 
there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanism^  which  is  suscep* 
tible  of  as  accurate  a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, optics,  hydrostatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philo^ 
sophy. 


AN  INQUIRY 
CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLES 


OF  MORALS. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  PRIKCIPLES  OF  MORAL& 

Disputes  with  men  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome;  except 
perhaps,  those  with  persons?  entirely  disingenuoys,  whp 
really  do  Hot  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  en- 
gage in  the  controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit 
of  o]:^x>sition,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  in- 
genuity superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same 
blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  both ;  the  same  contempt  of  their  antago- 
nists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehemence  in  enforcing 
sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  reasoning  is  not  the 
source  whence  either  disputant  derives  his  tenets,  it  is 
m  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks  not  to 
the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  dispo* 
tants ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  seriously  believe,  that  all  characters  and  ac- 
tions were  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of 
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twery  one.  The  di£fereiice  wfaidi  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  is  so  wide,  and  this  differ- 
ence is  still  so  much  fiurther  widened  by  education^  ez« 
ample,  and  habit,  that  where  the  opposite  extremes 
come  at  once  under  our  apprehension,  there  is  no  scep- 
ticism so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assurance  so  de- 
termined, as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction  betweea 
them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great,  he 
must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  im- 
pressions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  convorting  an 
antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himselE  For, 
finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  will,  at  last,  of  himsdf,  from  Hiere 
weariness,  come  over  to  Ae  side  of  common  sense  and 
reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  fioun- 
dation  of  morals  ;  whether  they  be  derived  from  rba- 
80N  or  from  sentiment;  whether  we  attain  die  know^ 
ledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  inductkm, 
or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal  sense; 
whether,  like  all  sound  judgment  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, they  should  be  the  same  to  every  rational 
intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  founded  entirely  on 
the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  human 
species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in 
general,  seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  ex- 
istence from  taste  and  sentiment  On  the  other  hand, 
our  modem  inquirers,  though  they  also  talk  much  of 
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die  beRiily  of  Turtae)  and  deformity  of  vke^  yet  have 
oommoiily  endeaToiirfid  to  account  for  these  distinctions 
by  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  by  deductions  from 
the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  understanding* 
Such  confusion  reigned  in  these  subjects^  that  an  op- 
poaition  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  prevail  be- 
tween o»e  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
of  ahnost  each  individual  system;  and  yet  nobody,  till 
very  lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it.  The  elegant  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  this 
distinction,  and  whO|  in  general,  adhered  to  the  prin- 
c^es  of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himself  entirely  free  from 
the  same  confusion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  soscq>tible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  dis- 
tinctions, it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  res- 
son :  Else,  whence  the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  com- 
mon life,  as  well  as  in  philosc^hy,  with  regard  to  this 
Bobject;  the  long  chain  of  proo&  often  produced  on 
both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the  authorities  appealed 
lo^  the  analogies  employed,  the  fallacies  detected,  the 
inlerences  drawn,  and  the  several  conclusions  a^usted 
to  dieir  proper  princq>les?  Truth  is  disputable^  not 
taste:  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the  stand- 
ard of  our  judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  him- 
self is  the  istandard  of  sentiment.  Propositions  in  geo- 
metry may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  con- 
troverted ;  but  the  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of 
passkm,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  plea^ 
sure.  No  man  reasons  concemiiTg  another's  beauty; 
but  frequently  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his 
actions.  In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the 
prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  &cts  alleged,  and  deny  the 
actions  imputed  to  him :   The  second,  to  prove,  tha^ 
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even  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be  justified 
as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confessedly  by  deductions 
of  the  understanding,  that  the  first  point  iis  ascertained: 
How  can  we  suppose  that  a  difierent  fiiculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ?  ... 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  mo- 
ral determinations  into  sentiment j  may  endeavour  to 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  con* 
elusions  of  this  nature.  To  virtue,'  say  they,  it  b^lqugi 
to  be  amiable,  and  vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very 
nature  or  essence.  But  can  reason  or  argumentation 
distribute  these  different  epithets  to  any  subjclcts,  .and 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  must  produce  love, 
and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reason  can  we  ever 
assign  for  these  afiections,  but  the  original  £ibric  and 
formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  receive  them? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
duty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity 
of  vice,  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  ha- 
bits, and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the 
other.  But  is  this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences 
and  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  which  of  them? 
selves  have  no  hold  of  the  afiections,  or  set  in  motion 
the  active  powers  of  men?  They  discover  truths; 
But  where  the  truths  which  they  discover  are  indifie- 
rent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can  have 
no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  What  is  ho- 
nourable, what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble, 
what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  in- 
telligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is 
true,  procures  only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing; and  gratifying  a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end 
to  our  researches. 
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Ettingnirfi  all  die  warm  feeling  mid  prepossessions 
in  fiiTOOF  cfrirtMf  tiad  all  disgust  or  aTersion  to  Tice ; 
render  m^i  totally  tedi£B»reat  towftrda  these  distinct 
tiofis;  and  tMMikf  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor 
has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  imd  actions* 

Ttme  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might 
be  produced)  ai^  so  plausible^  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
th^  nusjff  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and 
satisfiictofy,  and  that  reason  and  seniimeni  concur  in^ 
abnost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusions.  The' 
final  sentetice^  it  is  proboUe^  which  pronounces  charae^ 
tera  and  actions  amiable  or  odious,  praiseworthy  or 
Uameable;  that  which  stamps  on  them  the  mark  of 
honoar  or  infiuny,  iqpprobation  or  censure ;  that  whipb 
renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and  constitutes 
virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is  pro-" 
bable,  I  say,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  uni-' 
versal  in  the  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have 
an  influence  of  this  nature  7  But  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  such  a  sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discern** 
ment  of  its  object,  it  is  often  necessary,  we  find,  that 
nudi  reasoning  should  precede,  that  nice  distinctions 
be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn,  distant  comparisons 
formed,  complicated  relations  examined,  and  general 
fiKts  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  species  of  beau^, 
especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first  appearance,' 
command  our  affection  and  approbation ;  and  where 
they  fail  of  this  efiect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reasoning 
to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our 
•taste  and  sentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particulariy  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  em« 
ploy  much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sen- 
timent ;  and  a  folse  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected 
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by  argument  and  reflection.  There  are  just  grounds 
to  conclude  that  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this 
latter  species,  and  demands  the  assistance  of  our  intel- 
lectnal  fisunilties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  suitable  influence 
on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  morals  be  curious  and  important,  it  is 
needless  for  us  at  present  to  employ  farther  care  in  our 
researches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy, 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true 
origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  easily  appear  how  far 
either  sentiment  or  reason  enters  into  all  determinations 
of  this  nature.  ^  [In  order  to  attain  this  purpose,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  very  simple  method :  We 
shall  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  qualities  which 
form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call  Personal  Merit  : 
We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  which 
renders  a  man  nn  object  either  of  esteem  and  affection, 
or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  habit  or  sentiment 
or  faculty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,  implies 
either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  pane- 
gyric or  satire  of  his  charapter  and  manners.  The 
quick  sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal 
among  mankind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assur* 
ance  tliat  he  can  never  be  considerably  mistaken  in 
framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mis- 
placing the  objects  of  his  contemplation:  He  needs 
only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  this  or 
that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether  such  or  such 
an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend  or  an  ene- 
my.    The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almost 

*•  See  Appendix  I. 
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io&Uibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nature;  and  as 
erery  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite,  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any 
reasoning  to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
^timable  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.]  ^  ^  The  only 
dbjtd  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on 
both  sides,  which  are  common  to  these  qualities ;  to 
obserre  that  particular  in  which  the  estimable  qualities 
agree  cm  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
odier;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
and  find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  cen- 
sure or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is 
a  question  of  fact,  not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  only 
expect  success  by  following  the  experimental  method^ 
and  deducing  general  maxims  from  a  comparison  of 
particular  instances.  The  other  scientifical  method, 
where  a  general  abstract  principle  b  first  established, 
and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  infer- 
ences and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  itself 
but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  is 
a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their 
passion  for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philoso* 

1  5  InsCeMl  of  the  pasMge  here  imerted  within  brackets,  the  foUowing 
ocmrB  in  the  original  Edition. 

*  Mcnnwliile^  it  wiU  scarce  be  possible  for  us,  ere  this  controversy  is 
fully  decided,  to  proceed  in  that  accurate  manner  required  in  the  sciences, 
bj  beginning  with  exact  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  our  present  inquiry.  But  we  shall  do  what  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed as  satisfactory.  We  shall  consider  the  matter  as  an  object  of  ezpe« 
ricnce.  We  shall  call  every  quaiUy  or  action  of  the  mind  virtuous  which 
it  QUended  with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind;  And  we  shall  de- 
nominate vicious,  evertf  qwUity  which  it  the  olffeci  of  general  blame  or 
oraj«iY.«»£i>iTiojr  M. 
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phy»  ahd  will  hearken  to  tio  argaments  but  thote  wliieh 
are  derived  fnsm  expefi^oe.  It  is  feU  tinMs  they  should 
atteflCipt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  disquisitions  i 
and  rgedt  every  system  of  ethics^  howetet  subtile  Or 
iUgehioQS)  which  is  not  founded  on  fact  and  obseii^-^ 
tion.  ^ 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  tau 
tid^ration  Of  the  social  virtue.  Benevolence  and  Jua^ 
tice :  The  ejtplication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  ail 
ojpemng^  by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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It  may  be  esteemed,  perfaapSf  a  superfluous  tf^tk  to 
pnoTe,  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  oiffectious  are  di^ti- 
M ABLE ;  and,  vherever  they  iqppear,  engage  the  apprO" 
hitioQ  and  good  will  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  50- 
ciMef  good'Hoiured^  humane^  nunreifid^  gratf/id,  JHendr 
fyj  genenjuSf  ben^ficent^  or  their  equiyalepts*  are  kpown 
m  all  languages,  and  universaUy  e^^proM  the  bigh^ 
merit  which  human  nature  is  i$^»ible  of  attaining* 
Where  these  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth 
and  power,  and  eminwt  abilities,  and  display  them* 
selves  in  the  good  goveromeot  or  u«eAil  mstrugdon  of 
Aalikind*  they  seem  even  to  raise  tfie  possessors  of 
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them  above  the  rank  of  human  naiurej  and  make  them 
approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success :  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and 
ill  will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are 
added  of  humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  are 
displayed  of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  it- 
self is  silent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation 
and  applause. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and 
general,  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  fiiends, 
deeming  him  now  insensible,  begain  to  indulge  their  sor- 
row for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the 
unusual  length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  tro- 
phies erected  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic  You 
Jbrgetf  cries  the  dying  hero  who  had  heard  all ;  you 
Jbrget  the  most  eminent  of  my  praises^  while  you  dwell  so 
much  on  those  vulgar  advantages  in  which  Jorttme  had  a 
principal  share.  You  have  not  observed  that  no  citizen 
has  ever  yet  wont  mourning  on  my  account. ' 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  so« 
cial  virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  re- 
qubite;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  per^ 
son  from  our  severest  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero, 
in  less  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbu- 
lent ferocity.  The  more  social  and  softer  virtues  are 
there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  These  are  always  good 
and  amiable. ' 


«  Plut  in  Peride.  '  Cic  d«  Offidit,  Ub.  1, 
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The  principal  advantage  which  Juvaial  discovers  in 
the  extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benev(dence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives 
us  laiger  opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influ- 
ence^ than  what  are  indulged  to  ,the  inferior  creation. ' 
It  most,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only, 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent. 
Hb  exalted  station,  of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him 
to  danger  and  tempest  His  sole  prerogative  is  to  af- 
ford shelter  to  inferiors,  who  repose  themselves  under 
his  cover  and  protection. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re« 
commend  generosity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social 
virtues.  These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  heart, 
on  the  first  apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abstain  from  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they 
occur  in  discourse  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here 
being  more  the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  be- 
lieve, be  allowed),  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to 
the  general  good  will  and  approbation  of  mankind  than 
beneficence  and  humanity,  friendship  and  gratitude^ 
natural  affection  and  public  spirit,  or  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others,  and  a  giene^ 
rous  concern  for  our  kind  and  species.  These,  where- 
ever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their 
own  behalf,  the  same  favourable  and  affectionate  senti* 
ments  which  they  exert  on  all  around. 

*  8tt  XT.  Id^  et  te^ 
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.  We  may  observ^a,  liutt  in  displaying  tlie  praises  of 
any  humainet  beneficent  many  there  is  one  circiinwtano 
which  never  &ils  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  derived  to  society  from  his 
intercourse  and  good  ofiiees.  Tp  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  say,  he  endears  himself  l^  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  still  more  than  by  the  connexions  of 
nature.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of 
love  are  oonsoUdal^  by  beneficence  and  friendship. 
Hie  ties  of  friendship  approach,  in  a  fond  observance 
of  each  obliging  office,  to  those  of  love  and  inclination. 
His  domestics  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  re- 
source, and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but 
so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hun- 
gry receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and 
slothful  skill  and  industry.  Like  the  sun,  an  inferior 
ininister  of  Providenpe,  he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  sus- 
tains the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
k  narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle, 
if  exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours.. 

As  these  topics  of  prajse  never  fail  to  be  employedi 
and  with  success,  where  we  wpuld  inspire  esteem  for 
any  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
Utility  resulting  froin  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at 
least,  a  pari  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that 
approbation  and  regard  so  universally  paid  to  them  ? 
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When  we  reocHnmend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as 
MMiffvi  and  beuf/teiaff  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recom- 
Hiendatioq  suited  to  its  nuture.  As^  on  the  other  handy 
Deflection  on  the  baneful  influence  pf  any  of  these  in- 
ferior beings  always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of 
aversion.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards ;  hordes  grazing,  and  flocks 
pasMring:  Bpt  flies  the  view  of  briars  and  braoibles^ 
aflfording  shelter  to  wolves  and  serpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and^conveniency,  is  so  far  beau- 
tifbl,  and  ^  /contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbar 
tion*  An  wperieQced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many 
ezcdiencies  which  escape  persons  ignorant  and  mifiL" 
struct^. 

C^  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  prfu$e  of  aprofes* 
uon,  such  as  merchandi^  or  manufacture,  than  to  ob- 
lerve  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  society? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  w^ 
treat  hb  order  as  useless  or  pernicious  tp  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or 
denies  the  bad  consequences  ascribe^  to  his  manner  of 
composition. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epi- 
thet use/id  /  What  reproach  in  the  contrary ! 

Your  gods,  ^ays  Cicero,  *  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  pr  adoration 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totaUy  useless  and  inactive. 
Even  the  Egtftians,  whom  you  fo  much  ridicule, 
never  consecrated  any  Mliiml  but  op  account  of  its  u- 
tiUty. 

'  De  Nat  Dm.  Ub.  i. 
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The  sceptics  assert, "  though  absurdly,  that  the  ori- 
gin  of  all  religious  worship  v^as  derived  from  the  utility- 
of  inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  sup-^ 
port  and  well  being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  com- 
mon reason  assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of 
eminent  heroes  and  legislators. ' 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  child- 
ren ;  meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life, 
concerning  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by 
ascertaining,  on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind. 
If  any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has 
been  found  to  prevail,  as  soon  as  farther  experience 
and  sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of 
human  affairs,  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  ad- 
just anew  the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised, 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and 
indigent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement 
thence  arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard 
that  species  of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a 
virtue. 

Tyrannicidej  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ; 
because  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  mon* 
sters,  and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the 
sword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and 
experience  having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  prac- 

"  Sext.  Emp.  adreniis  Siatb.  lib.  yiii.         f  Diod.  Sic.  pMsiim 
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tioe  increases  the  jealou^  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a 
TnfOLSON  and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indul- 
gence on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are 
now  considered  as  very  improper  models  for  imitation. 
liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene- 
ficence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted 
into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we 
soon  retract  our  heedless  praises.    The  regrets  of  a 
prince,  for  having  lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous; 
but  had  be  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  genero- 
sity to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  mis- 
employed after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  con- 
▼eniences  of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  faction,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss 
of  liber^.  It  was  therefore  universally  regarded  as  a 
rice,  and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists 
and  severe  moralbts.  Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  such  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increase 
of  industry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral 
as  well  as  political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laud- 
able or  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as 
pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  no- 
thing can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature 
than  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  that  a  part j  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  species, 
and  bestow  happiness  on  human  society.  We  carry 
our  view  into  the  salutary  consequences  of  such  a  cha- 
racter and  disposition ;  and  whatever  has  so  benign  an 
influence,  and  forwards  so  desirable  an  end,  is  beheld 
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lirlth  complacency  and  pleasure.  Tlie  todal  virtues  are 
never  regarded  without  their  beneficial  tendencieSf  nor 
viewed  af  barren  and  tinfruitfu).  The  happiness  of 
mimkindi  the  order  of  socieQTy  the  harmony  of  fiwiilifs, 
the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  considered  ss 
the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the  breasts  of 
men. 

How  con3iderabli^  ipari  of  their  m^rit  we  opght  to 
;ucribe  to  their  utiliQri  will  better  appear  from  future 
disquisitions^  ^  as  wdl  as  the  reason  why  this  drcumh 
stance  has  such  a  command  over  our  esteenn  and  ap- 
probation. * 

.      Ml   '.'       ■     |i.  ■'■       J.I.  >  -U  ■  i 
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That  Jiiatice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently 
that /Mir/  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  con* 
ndention,  h  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to 
prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice, 
tnd  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  yirtue  are  the  soU  foundation  of  its  merit;  this 
proposition  being  more  curious  and  important)  will 
better  deserve  our  examination  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the 
human  race  such  profuse  abundance  of  all  external  con- 
Teniences,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  indi** 
Tidual  finds  himself  fully  provided  with  whatever  his 
most  voracious  appetites  can  want^  or  luxurious  ima-* 
^nation  wish  or  desire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  shall 
suppose,  surpasses  all  acquired  ornaments :  Hie  per^ 
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petual  clemency  of  the  seasons  renders  useless  all 
clothes  or  covering:  The  raw  herbage  afibrdff  him  the 
most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  fountain  the  richest  be- 
verage. No  laborious  occupation  required :  No  tillage : 
No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contemplation, 
form  his  sole  business :  Coversation,  mirth,  and  iriend- 
ship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every 
other  social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold 
increase;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice, 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what 
purpose  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to 
property,  where  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  injury  ? 
Wliy  call  this  object  mine^  when,  upon  the  seizing  of  it 
by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out  my  hand  to  possess 
myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Justice,  in  that 
case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an  idle  cere- 
monial, and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition 
of  mankind}  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by 
nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
subdivisions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  most  necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  thfs  property  of  individuals;  nor  can  any 
man  commit  injustice  b}r  the  most  lavish  use  and  en- 
joyment of  these  blessings.  In  fertile  extensive  coun- 
tries, witli  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  same 
footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  those 
who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as  the  unexhausted 
use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advantages  pro* 
cured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these  reasoners 
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had  nerer  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  nor  bad  any 
claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods, 
that  there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land  ;*  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 
be  osed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found 
with  difficult,  and  in  very  small  quantides. 

Again:  Sojqpose  that,  though  the  necessities  of  the 
hnman  race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the 
mind  is  so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and 
generosi^,  that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness 
for  every  man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own 
interest  than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident, 
that  the  Use  of  Justice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspend- 
ed by  such  an  extensive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  di- 
visions and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  of.  Why  should  I  bind  another, 
by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when 
I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strongest 
inclination,  to  seek'  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  him- 
self perform  the  desired  service ;  except  the  hurt  he 
thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing 
to  me :  in  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate 
humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose 
myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity  ?  Why  raise  land- 
marks between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests, 
but  shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force 
and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own?  Every  man, 
upon  this  supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  another, 
would  trust  all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every 

*  Gencsisy  chap.  lili.  and  lu. 
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man,  without  j^ousy,  without  p^ftitioD,  Without 
tinction.  And  the  whole  human  race  would  form  only 
one  family,  where  all  would  lie  in  common^  and  be  used 
freely,  without  regard  to  pifoperty ;  but  cautiouaily  teO| 
with  as  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  cf  each  indiTi- 
dual,  as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intimately  ccNh' 

cemedf 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  hearty  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instanced  of 
such  enlarge  affections  i  but  Still  we  may  obs^re,  thai 
the  case  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the 
stronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  indiri- 
dualsj  the  nearer  it  approaches^  till  all  distiilc^ticm  of 
property  be^  in  a  great  measure,  lost  and  confoulided 
among  them.  Between  married  persons,  the  cement 
of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  supposed  so  strong  as  to  a-* 
bolish  all  division  of  possessions,  and  has  often,  in  re* 
ality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it.  And  it  is  observable^ 
that,  during  the  ardour  of  ilew  enthusiasms,  when  every 
principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  community 
of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning 
or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  cOuld  make  the  impru* 
dent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  se- 
parate property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  th6 
foregoing  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  iidl 
into  such  want  of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  ut^ 
most  frugality  and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  great- 
er number  from  perishing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme 
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■ligery :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
aftrict  laws  of  justice  are  suspended,  in  such  a  pressing 
•iiier]genoe,  and  give  place  to  the  stronger  motives  of 
neoessi^  and  self-preservation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after 
a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or  instrument  of 
mSety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to  former 
of  property?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
ing  with  hunger,  can  we  imagine  that  men  will 
any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  what,  in  other 
ahuations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and  justice  ? 
The  Use  and  Tendency  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure 
happiness  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society : 
But  where  the  society  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme 
necessity,  no  greater  evil  can  he  dreaded  from  violence 
sod  injustice;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for 
himself  by  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  dictate, 
or  humanity  permit  The  public,  even  in  less  urgent 
necessities,  opens  granaries  without  the  consent  of  pro* 
prietors,  as  justly  supposing,  that  the  authority  of  ma- 
gistracy may,  consistent  with  equity,  extend  so  far : 
But  were  any  number  of  men  to  assemble,  without  the 
tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction,  would  an  equal  par- 
tition of  bread  in  a  famine,  though  effected  by  power 
tnd  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injuri- 
ous? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  society  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
protection  of  laws  and  government,  what  conduct  must 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation?  He  sees 
such  a  desperate  rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disre- 
gard to  equity,  such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid 
blindness  to  future  consequences,  as  must  immediately 
have  the  most  tragical  conclusion,  and  must  terminate 

VOL.  IV.  ji 
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ki  destruction  to  the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  diis-- 
solution  of  society  to  the  rest.  He,  meanwhile,  can 
have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  himself,  to  whom- 
ever the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong: 
To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  defence  and  se- 
curity :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being  no 
longer  of  Use  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,  he 
.must  consult  the  dictates  of  self-preservation  alone, 
without  concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  his  care 
and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders 
himself  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is 
punished  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
suspended  for  a  moment;  and  it  becomes  equitable 
to  inflict  on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  what  other- 
wise he  could  not  suffer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war,  what  is  it  but 
a  suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  use  or 
advantage  to  them?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed 
to  those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for 
the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na- 
tion engaged  with  barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules 
even  of  war,  the  former  must  also  suspend  their  ob- 
servance of  them,  where  they  no  longer  serve  to  any 
purpose,  and  must  render  every  action  or  rencounter 
as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to  the  first  ag- 
gressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origii^  and  existence  to  that 
Utility,  which  results  to  the  public  from  their  strict 
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and  regular  observance.  Reverse,  in  any  consider-  * 
able  circumstance^  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  ex-  * 
treme  abundance  or  extreme  necessity :  Implant  in  the  ^ 
human  breast  perfect  moderation  and  humanity,  or 
perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice:  By  rendering  justice 
totally  useless,  you  thereby  totally  destroy  its  essence^  * 
and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst 
all  these  extremes.    We  are  naturally  partial  to  our- 
selves  and  to  our  friends,  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conducts' 
Few  enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal 
hand  ot  nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we 
can  extract  them  in  great  abundance*   Hence  the  ideas' 
of  property  become   necessary  in  all  civil  society: 
Hence  justice  derives  its  usefulness  to  the  public: 
And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit  and  moral  obliga-* 
tion. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that 
they  have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  fdicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the. 
reign  of  Saturn.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of 
nature,  were  so  temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable 
fictions,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide 
themselves  with  clothes  and  houses,  as  a  security  a- 
gainst  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold :  The  rivers  flowed 
with  wine  and  milk :  The  oaks  yielded  honey :  And 
Nature  spontaneously  produced  her  greatest  delicacies. 
Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages  of  that  happy  age. 
Tempests  were  not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but 
those  most  furious  tempests  were  unknown  to  human 
breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar,  and  engender 
such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  selfish- 
ness, was  never  heard  of:  Cordial  affection,  compas- 
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sioDy  sympathy,  were  the  only  movementB  wi£k  which.^ 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  pmictilious. 
distinction  of  mine  and  thine  was  banished  from  among, 
that  happy  lace  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very 
notion  of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  mjm^^ 
tice. 

Thispoetical  fiction  o{  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re*. 
spects,  of  a  piece  with  the  philosophical  fiction  of  the 
state  of  nature  i  only  that  the  former  is  represented  aa 
the  most  charming  and  most  peaceable  condition 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  latter  is 
out  as  A  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended 
with  the  most  extreme  necesuty.  On  the  first  origin, 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  and  savage 
nature  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mu- 
tual trust,  but  must  each  depend  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  fi>rce  or  cunning,  for  protection  and  security.  No. 
law  was  heard  of:  No  rule  of  justice  known :  No  dis^ 
tinction  of  property  regarded:  Power  was  the  only 
measure  of  right;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  against 
all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity. ' 


^  This  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature,  as  a  state  of  war,  was  not  first 
started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to 
refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  Repub- 
lica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  univenally 
knowledged  in  the  following  passage^  *     *  Qnb  enim  rea^x^m,  j 


^  <  Which  is  the  only  authority  I  shall  cite  for  these  reasonings;  not 
imitating  in  this  the  example  of  Puffendorf,  nor  e? en  that  of  Grodui^, 
who  think  a  verse  from  Ovid  or  Plautus  or  Petronius  a  necessary  war- 
rant for  every  moral  truth ;  or  the  example  of  Mr  Woollaston,  who  has 
constant  recourse  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors  for  the  same  purpose,— > 
EniTipv  "M. 
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^^Midher  msA  s  condition  of  humftn  nfttare  conld 
exist,  or,  if  it  did,  could  condnue  so  long  as  to 
merit  tlie  qopdlation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  donbted. 
Men  are  necessarily  bom  in  a  family  society  at  leasts 
and  are  trained  up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of 
eondnct  and  behaviour.  But  this  must  be  admitted^ 
titmtf  if  such  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was 
ever  real,  the  suspension  of  all  laws  of  justice,  from 
dieir  absolnte  inutility,  is  a  necessary  and  infidlible 


The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
and  more  unusual  the  lights  are  in  which  we 
survey  it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  ori^ 
gin  here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and 
sstislartory» 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men^  which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such 
iufsriar  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon 
Ae  highest  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 


ifnont,  ite  natunun  renim  tulisie,  at  quodam  tempore  hominesy  nondum 
■cqo*  iMtorali,  neque  dTili  jure  descriptor  hoA  per  agroe  ae  diipeni 
f<gpi'tii<iir»  taatmnque  haberenty  quantum  manu  ac  Ttribus,  per  caedem 
•c  ndncra,  aut  eripere,  aut  retinere  potuisient  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  Tir- 
tnCc  ct  oonsilio  pnieftanti  exititerunt,  ii  perspecto  genere  humanae  dod- 
litatb  atque  ingenii,  diaupatos  unum  in  locum  congregarunt,  eosque  ex 
•  ftrttata  iUa  ad  justitiam  atque  mansuetudinem  transduxerunt.  Tum  rce» 
.  ad  commuDcm  utiUtatemy  quae  publicas  appellamun,  tum  oooTenticula  bo« 
nunum,  quae  poetea  dvitates  nominatae  sunt,  tum  domictlia  conjuocta* 
quas  uibes  dicimus,  invento  et  dirino  et  bumano  jure,  moenibus  sepse- 
nmt.  Atque  inter  banc  ritam  perpolitam  bumanitate,  et  ilUun  imma« 
nihil  tarn  interest,  quam  JUS  atque  V1&  Horum  utro  uti  noU« 
allero  est  utendum.  VimTolumusextingui?  Jua  valcat  necesse  esC^ 
id  esC^  judida,  quibus  omne  jus  continetur,  Judida  displicent,  aut  nulla 
Kint?    Vis  doaanctur  neccsic  est    Haec  rident  omneii  '^Fko  Ssxt, 
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their  resentment:  the  necessary  conseqnenoei  I  thinks 
is,  that  we  should  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  hamanity, 
to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  no^ 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice 
with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right 
pr  property  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  them  could  not  be  called  society,  which 
supposes  a  degree  of  equality;  but  absolute  command 
on  the  one  side,  and  servile  obedience  on  the  other. 
Whatever  we  covet,  they  must  instantly  resign.  Our 
permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions:  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only 
<;heck  by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no 
inconvenience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power 
so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice 
and  property,  being  totally  useless^  would  never  have 
.place  in  so  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  m^  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  rea- 
son, I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  su- 
periority of  civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all 
restraints  of  justice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  sex  are 
reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of 
all  property,  in  opposition  to  their  lordly  masters. 
Bilt  though  the  males,  when  united,  have  in  all  coun- 
tries bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  severe  ty- 
ranny, yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  com- 
monly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with 
the  other  sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 
Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  fha,! 
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each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty 
requisite  both  for  his  own  preservation  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
col  <^  between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so 
aolitaury  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice 
as  of  social  discourse  and  conversation.  Where  mu- 
tual r^jards  and  forbearance  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  they  would  never  direct  the  conduct  of  any 
leasonable  man.  The  headlong  course  of  the.  passions 
wonld  be  checked  by  no  r^ection  on  futm^  conse- 
qnenoes.  And  as  each  man  is  here  supposed  to  love  him- 
self alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself  and  his  owii 
activi^  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would,  on  every 
occasioD,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge  the  pre* 
ference  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he 
18  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  esta^ 
Uished  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;  and 
particular  rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsist* 
enoe,  these  are  immediately  embraced,  though  without 
comprehending  the  rest  of  mankind  within  their  pre* 
acriptions.  Suppose  that  several  families  unite  together 
into  one  society,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all 
others,  the  rules  which  preserve  peace  and  order  eur 
large  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  society; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their  force 
when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  inter- 
course for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the 
boundaries  of  justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  largeness  of  men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their 
mutual  connexion.  History,  experience,  reason,  suffi- 
ciently instruct  us  in .  this  natural  progress  of  human 
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$entiments»  and  in  the  gradual  enlargem^it  of  oiir  re^ 
gards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we  become  aoqiuunt* 
ed  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 


PART  IL 

If  we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which  justice 
is  directed,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be 
presented  with  the  same  conclusions.  The  good  of 
mankind  is  the  only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  reguhi* 
tions.  Not  only  is  it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  in* 
terest  of  society,  that  men's  possessions  should  be  se^ 
parated;  but  the  rules  whicb  we  follow,  in  making  the 
separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be  contrived  to  serve 
farther  the  interest  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  rea- 
son, but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates 
with  himself  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would 
best  promote  public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and 
security  among  mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought 
would  be,  to  assign  the  largest  possession  to  the  most 
extensive  virtue,  and  give  everyone  the  power  of  doing 
good,  proportioned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect 
theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intelligent  governs 
by  particular  volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have 
place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest  purposes :  But 
were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  obscurity, 
and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that  no  de- 
terminate [rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  imme- 
diate consequences.    Fanatics  may  suppose,  thai  do^ 
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mimoH  ifjbimded  mi  graces  and  that  saints  alofte  inherii 
the  earth  $  but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts 
diese  sublime  theorists  on  the  same  footing  with  com- 
BKNi  robbers,  and  teaches  them,  by  the  severest  dis* 
jfiq^ine,  that  a  rule,  which  in  speculation  may  seem  the 
SDOst  advantageous  to  society,  may  yet  be  found  in 
practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 

That  there  were  religious  fimadcs  of  this  kind  in 
England  during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  history ; 
Aoogh  it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
|vinci{rfes  excited  such  horror  in  mankind,  as  soon 
obliged  the  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  renounce,  or  at 
leaat  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  levellers  wh6 
daimed  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  were  a  kind 
of  political  fimatics,  which  arose  from  the  religious 
species,  and  more  evenly  avowed  their  pretensions ;  us 
canying  a  more  plausible  appearance,  of  being  prac* 
ticable  in  themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  human  so* 
ciety. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  li- 
beral to  mankind,  that,  were  all  hef  presents  equally 
divided  among  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and 
industry,  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neces* 
tariea,  and  even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would 
ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidental- 
ly arise  from  the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his 
body.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  wherever  we  de- 
part frova,  this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satis- 
fiiction  than  we  add  to  the  rich ;  and  that  the  slight 
gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  one  individual,  fre* 
qoently  costs  more  than  bread  to  many  families,  and 
even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of 
equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  use/idj  is  not  altogether 
ifajmactieable  i  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an  im* 
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perfect  degree^  in  some  republics;  particularly  that  of 
Sparta ;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Ach 
RARiAN  laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded, 
all  of  them,  firom  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this 
principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  specious  these  ideas  oi perfect  equalitjr 
may  seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impracticable  g  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  exxjemAy  pernicious  to  human 
society.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,  men's  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  art,  care,  and  industry,  will  iramedi* 
ately  break  that  equ^tlity.  Or  if  you  check  these  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  society  to  the  most  extreme  indigence; 
and,  instead  of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few, 
render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  communis* .  The 
most  rigorous  inquisition,  too,  is  requisite  to  watch 
every  inequality  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  most 
severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and  redress  it.  JBut  be- 
sides that  so  much  authority  must  soon  degenerate  into 
tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  a  situation  as  is 
here  supposed?  Perfect  equality  of  possessions,  de- 
stroying all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the  au- 
thority of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man ;  must 
reject  appearances  which  may  be  false,  though  speci- 
ous ;  and  must  search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  useful  and  beneficial:  Vulgar  sense  and 
filight  experience  ai'e  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where 
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men  pwe  not  way  to  too  selfisU  avidi^,  or  too  extensive 
eotbasiasni* 

:  Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  t)iat  whatever  is  produc- 
ed or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for 
jever  to  be  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  usefid  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That 
ihe  property  ought  also  to  descend  to  children  and  re- 
lations, for  the  same  usefid  purpose  ?  That  it  may  be 
i^i^tiy^  by  consent,  in  order  to  b^et  that  commerce 
Mod  intercourse  which  is  so  beneficial  to  human  society  ? 
•And  that  all  contracts  and  promises  ought  carefully  to 
he  fblfilled,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
deoce,  by  which  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  so 
mudi  promoted  ? 

.'  Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yon 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out 
'With,  they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  as- 
sign, as  the  tdtimate  reason  for  every  rule  which  they 
establish,  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind. 
A  G«Nicession  thus  extorted,  in  opposition  to  systems, 
has  more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  prose- 
cution of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give 
why  this  must  be  mine  and  thatyoursj  since  uninstruct- 
ed  nature,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ? 
The  objects  which  receive  these  appellations  are  of 
themselves  foreign  to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and 
separated  from  us;  and  nothing  but  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule 
of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equal- 
ly beneficial.  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are 
Jaid  hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  diat  indifference  and 
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ambiguity  which  wbiild  be  the  soaroe  of -perpetiadttif* 
sension.  Thus,  possession  alone,  and  first  posMMOii^ 
is  mippos^  to  convey  inroperty,  where  nobody  else  has 
pny  preceding  chum  and  pretension.  Many  of  the  rem 
aonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this  anal(^eal  natnte,  and 
depend  on  very  slight  connexions  of  the  imagimtdoo. 

Does  any  one  scruple^  in  extraordinary  caaes^  to 
violate  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individualsi 
and  sacrifice  to  public  interest  a  distinction  whidi  had 
been  estaUished  for  the  sake  of  that  mterest?  The 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  par- 
ticular laws  are  subordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it: 
vAnd  if,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  they  be  follow* 
ed  and  regarded,  it  is  only  because  the  pnUic  aafely 
and  interest  commonly  demand  so  equal  and  impartial 
«n  administration. 

Sometimes  both  titility  and  analogy  fiul^  and  leave 
•the  laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  ThuSy  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  prescription  or  long  possession 
should  convey  property ;  but  what  number  of  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  should  be  sufficient  for  that  piurpose, 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  alone  to  determine.  CivU 
laws  here  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  code^  and  as- 
sign different  terms  for  prescription,  according  to  the 
different  tUililies  proposed  by  the  legislature.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory-notes,  by  the  laws  of  most 
countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds,  and  mortgages, 
and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  'all  questions  of 
property  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of 
natural  justice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience 
of  each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  constitution  of  govemmeiit. 
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the  HMHWiii  die  diftiatPj  die  leUgidn,  the  connDerce^ 
tkfltaelioDafeechMcielj.  A  late  aiuhor  of  genius^' 
u  wtH  at  leamioi^  has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  laige^ 
amI  has  fitahliihfH  from  these  principles  a  system  of 
jwiifiral  kocmledgey  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and^ 
hrSliaBt  dKHi|^t%  and  is  not  wanting  in  soUdi^.  * 


tiVRafrUdeMlM*.    Hiu  iUuitrioiis  writer,  hoi 

thcorjy  and  fuppoMs  all  right  to  he  founded  oo 

vfaichitaajitflmtfaai,  mmyoiiuiioiiy  never 

■MkMopliT.     Father  Ifalebranche.  at  far  aa 

irrt  that  itarted  this  abstrKt  theory  of  "wwl^ 

adopted  by  Codworth,  Clarke*  and  others ;  and  at 

aB  aeBcfaneBl^  and  pretcndi  to  found  every  dung  on  reason^ 

a  thiiphOoMiiihicage.     See  &ct»m /.  .d;p. 
£     Wkk  i^fBid  to  juatic»  the  virtue  here  treated  o^  the  info. 
ag/daM.  tUe  theory  leems  fhort  and  ronrlunivfe.    IVopeitj  is  al- 
to be  dfpmdmt  oo  dvil  laws ;  dvil  laws  are  allowed  to  hare  no 
bat  the  intovst  of  society:  This  tfierefore  must  be  allowed 
of  property  and  justice.     Not  to  mentioii.  that 
ilKlf  to  obey  the  ini^itiBtii  and  hb  laws  b  founded  im 
of  socie^* 

If  *•  ideas  of  jnstioei  somrtiinca,  do  not  foDow  the  dispositioos  of 
ml  lav,  wc  shaD  ind  that  theae  cases,  instead  of  oljections,  are  conSr- 
of  the  thsorj  deKiered  above    Where  a  dvil  law  is  so  petteise 
epoas  aD  the  intstesla  of  sodcty,  it  loses  aO  its  authority,  and  mes 
by  the  ideas  of  natural  justice^  which  are  coofionnable  to  those  in* 
also  civil  laws,  for  nsefol  pm  poses,  require  a  cer&- 
to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  run 
to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  ooe  who  takes  advantage  of 
is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest  man.     Thus,  the 
;of  society  require  that  contracts  be  fulfilled;  and  there  is  not  a 
article  either  of  natural  or  dvil  justice :    But  the  omissioo 
win  oAcn,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contact  mjoro 
but  not  la  Jkro  etmtekmtmet  as  divines  eipiess  themsdves.     In 
the  maginrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of 
the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.     Where  his  intention 
to  the  right,  and  is  cooformahle  to  the  interests  of  fodety,  it 
foils  to  alter  the  right ;  adear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
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.  What  is  a  man*s  property  ?  Any  thing  which  it 
is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  use.  But  what 
rule  have  we^  by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  objects  / 
Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  pre» 
cedents j  analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances^ 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  inflexible,  some  van- 
able  and  arbitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which 
they  all  professedly  terminate,  is  the  intei^est  and  hi^ 
^iness  of  human  society.  Where  this  enters  not  into^ 
consideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical,  un- 
natural, and  even  superstitious,  than  all  or  most  of  the 
laws  of  justice  and  of  property. 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  con- 
sider all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and 
discover  no  adequate  cause  for  that  affection  or  anti- 
pathy, veneration  or  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an 
influence  over  a  considerable  part  of  mankind.     A  Sy- 
rian would  have  starved  rather  than  taste  pigeons ;  an 
Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if 
these  species  of  food  be  examined  by  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutinized  by  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no  difference  is  ever 
found  between  them  and  any  other  species,  nor  can 
that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on,  which  may 
afford  a  just  foundation  for  the  religious  passion.     A 
fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  abomi- 
nable :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  in  this  diocese,  are 
permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to 
eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.     This  earth  or  building, 
yesterday,  was  profane ;  to-day,  by  the  muttering  of 
certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.     Such 
reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  pliilosopher,  one 
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ntj  sikfidy  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influencey 
because  they  must  always^  to  every  man,  occur  at  first 
flgfat ;  and  where  they  prevail  not  of  themselves,  they 
are  surely  obstructed  by  education,  prejudice^  and  pas- 
aion,  not  by  ignorance  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab* 
itracted  reflection,  that  there  enters  a  like  superstition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice;  and  that,  if  a  man 
expose  its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same 
scrutiny  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not,  by  the  most 
accurate  inquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difference 
made  by  moral  sentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourish  my- 
sdf  from  this  tree;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same 
species,  ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch. 
Had  I  worn  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited 
the  severest  punishment;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing 
a  fiew  magical  syllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my 
nae  and  service.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell 
in  it;  but  being  built  on  this  side  the  river,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  different  municipal  law,  and  by  its  becoming 
mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  species 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  successively 
exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other, 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  super* 
stition  andjustice^  that  the  former  is  firivolous,  useless^ 
and  burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society. 
When  we  abstract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  too 
apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  property  seem  entirely 
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without  foundation,  as  much  as  the  grossest  and  most* 
vulgar  superstition.  Were  the  interests  of  society  no- 
wise concerned,  it  is  as  miintelligible  why  another's 
articulating  certaiq  sounds,  implying  consent,  should, 
change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard  to  a  partiri 
cular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate 
a  heap  of  brick  and  timber^  and  render  it,  thenceforth 
and  for  ever,  sacred.  * 


'  It  is  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers  property, 
nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same  reasoning  extends 
to  both);  but  the  will  must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in  oidcr  ta 
impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The  expression  being  once  brought  in  at 
subservient  to  the  will,  soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  prainisei 
nor  will  a  man  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  wliolt  of  Hit 
prondse^  yet  it  does  not  always  so ;  and  one  who  should  make  use  of  any 
expression  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with* 
out  any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it 
Nay,  though  he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and 
with  such  signs  as  evidently  show  that  he  has  no  serious  intentions  of 
binding  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of  the  will, 
without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as 
to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quickness  of  understanding,  we  con- 
j^ure,  from  certain  signs,  to  have  an  intention  of  decdving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must 
limit  this  conclusion  to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  .society  ;  but  will  never 
be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  re- 
laxed casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution  of  some  such  sub- 
tilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out,  and  proceeded  as  much  from 
the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement  as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if 
we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  ar- 
ticle Loyola.  And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high 
against  tliese  casuists  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human  so- 
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•  These  rdkcUo&s  are  fiir  from  weakening  the  obliga- 
lioos  of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most' 
iKTed  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such 
mtiments  most  acquire  new  force  from  the  present 
retsoning.  For  what  stronger  foundation  can  be  de- 
wed or  coooeiTed  for  any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that 
kunan  socie^,  or  even  human  nature,  could  not  sub- 
lisl  without  the  establishment  of  it,  and  will  still  ar- 
rife  at  greater  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection,  the 
Bore  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is  paid  to  that 
doty? 


ckCf  coald  not  tabdst  were  ludi  ffnctkes  audioruedy  and  that  morab 
flHHt  mtwmj%  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  interest,  more  than  phi. 
loaofiliical  regularity  ?  If  the  secret  direction  of  the  intention,  said  erery 
BBB  often^^  could  iuTalidate  a  contract,  where  is  our  security?  And 
yet  s  iiiafilijiiial  schoofanan  might  diink,  that,  where  an  intention  was 
to  be  requisite,  if  that  intentioo  really  had  no  place,  no  conse- 
ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  imposed.  The  rasinsrical 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  subtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at 
;  but  aa  the  former  are  pemtciout^  and  the  latter  innocent  and  ereh 
tryt  tfab  is  the  reason  of  the  very  different  reception  they  meet 
widi  fttm  the  world. 

[It  ia  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a  secret 
difcctioo  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament.  Tliis  position 
is'  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
empty  words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  call 
never  be  attended  with  any  effect.  If  the  same  conclusion  be  not  ad- 
mitted io  reasonings  concerning  dvil  contracts,  where  the  affair  Is  allow- 
ed to  be  <^  so  mudi  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  thou- 
it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of  the  danger  and  inconve- 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  former  case:  And  we  may  thence  observe, 
that  however  positive,  arrogant,  and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  ap- 
pear, it  never  can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its 
obiects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  inci- 
dents of  life,  which  we  learu  from  daily  observation  and  experimental 
reasoning. )— > jTfcii  Ui$i  pas$age  wUkin  brackets,  not  in  Edition  M, 
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^  ^  The  dilemma  seems  obvions :  As  justice 
ly  tends  to  promote  public  utility^  and  to  siqiport  civil 
socie^,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from 
cur  reflectinif  on  that  tendency^  or»  like  hunger,  thirslf 
and  other  appetites,  resentment,  love  of  lifis,  atta^ 
ment  to  ofispring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from  a 
simple  original  instinct  in  the  human  breast,  whidi  na- 
ture has  implanted  for  like  salutary  purposes.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  property,  which  is 
the  object  of  justice,  b  also  distinguished  by  a  simple^ 
original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  Brga/* 
ment  or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard 
of  such  an  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject  in  which  new 
discoveries  can  be  made  ?  We  may  as  well  expect  to 
discover  in  the  body  new  senses  which  had  before 
escaped  the  observation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposi- 
don  to  say,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment, 
distinguishes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that 
there  are  required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  diffe- 
rent instincts,  and  these  employed  about  objects  of  the 
greatest  intricacy  and  nicest  discernment.  For  when 
a  definition  of  property  is  required,  that  reladon  is 
found  to  resolve  itself  into  any  possession  acquired  by 
occupation,  by  industry,  by  prescription,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  contract,  &c.  Can  we  think  that  nature,  by 
an  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in  all  these  methods  of 
acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contract,  stand 
for  ideas  infinitely  complicated;  and  to  define  diem 
exacdy,  a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand 


1  0  From  hence  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Essay  does  not 
occur  in  Edition  M. 
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mbffafm  ^  coBwneiiU^fo^^  Iuly^  not  bfofsn  fyap^  sqffi- 
fiepU  jpMea  nalurei  whose  io^iopto.  in  mqn  ace  all 
limplfi  oibnioe  such  oomplicated  and  artificial  objects^ 
and  cxeate  »  rational  creature,  without  trusting  anj^ 
Ihiqg  to  the  ofiiqratian  of  his  rea^ 

Bnt  even  though  all  this  were  admittedi  it  would  pot 
be  aatiafiKtorj.  Positive  laws  can  certainly  transfier  pro- 
perty. It  is  by  another  original  instinct  that  we  reoog- 
niae  die  authority  pf  kings  and  *^Tiiit^  and  mark  all 
^  boundaries  of  fhek  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too^  evt^ 
though  their  sentence  be  erroneous  and  ill^^  must 
be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have 
dedstve  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  proper* 
ty«  Have  we  oiiga^  innate  ideas  of  praetors,  an4 
chancellors,  and  juries?  "^Vho  sees  not,  that  all  these 
institutions  arise  merely  from  the  necessities  of  human 
society? 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, build  their  nests  |dike :  In  this  we  see  the  force  pf 
instinct.  Men,  ix^  di£ferent  times  and  places,  frame 
their  houses  differently:  Here  we  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  custom.  A  like  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  comparing  the  instinct  of  generatioif 
and  the  institution  of  prpperty. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  re- 
gulariy  concur,  because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend 
are  everywhere  exactly  similar*  In  like  manner,  all 
houses  have  a  roof  and  walls,  windows  and  chimneys^ 
though  diversified  in  their  riiape,  figure  and  materials. 
The  purposes  of  the  latter,  directed  to  the  conveniences 
of  human  life,  discover  not  more  plainly  their  origin 
ffom  reason  and  reflection,  than  do  those  of  the  former, 
which  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

s2 
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I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  rule^ 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  colinexi(Hi^ 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  abstract 
tions  of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possi-* 
bility  of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of 
original  instincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame 
injustice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  views  the  most  similar  to  us  are 
apt;  for  that  very  reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  wef 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  likewise  to  continue  mechanically,  without 
recalling,  on  every  occasion,  the  reflections  which  first 
determined  us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  necessity, 
which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,  and  every  where 
points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the  habit  takes 
place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  scru- 
tiny that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask.  What  must  become 
of  the  worldj  if  such  practices  prevail  ?  H&w  could  so- 
ciety subsist  under  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distinc- 
tion or  separation  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can 
any  one  conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in 
society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted 
on,  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral 
approbation  may  result  from  reflections  on  public  in- 
terest and  utility.     The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  sup-^ 
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port  of  society  is  the  sole  foundation  of  that  virtue ; 
and  since  no  more  excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed, 
we  may  conclude,  that  this  circumstance  of  usefulness 
has,  in  general,  the  strongest  energy,  and  most  entire 
command  over  our  sentiments.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed 
to  humanity,  benevolence,  firiendship,  pubUc  spirit,  and 
other  social  virtues  of  th^t  stamp ;  as  it  is  the  sole 
Booroe  oi  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice, 
veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable  and  useful 
qualities  and  principles.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
die  roles  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reason, 
where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force 
and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  like  e- 
neigy  in  all  similar  instances.  This  indeed  is  New- 
ton's chief  rule  of  philosophizing/ 


Mndpia,  lib*  iii. 


'» 
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'  H^i>  eveiy  into  iniffideM  i^^  petcet^  iit  iiff 

tim^  Qie's&diiglirteref^  9tnc!i  t>&i(Is  Urn >  %6 tAu 
8ervance  of  justice  and  IdqiAVf , '  Ad  length  cfHUM'tiS^ 
ficieht  to  perseVefe  In  a  'steady  adEefence  to  a  genefst 
and  distant  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of 
present  pleasure  and  advantage,  there  had  never,  in 
that  case,  been  any  such  thing  as  government  or  politi- 
cal society ;  but  each  man,  following  his  natural  liber- 
ty, had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  o- 
thers.  What  need  of  positive  law,  where  natural  jus- 
tice is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint  ?  Why  create 
magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  disorder  or 
iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in 
every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government 
were  totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  diat 
the  SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected, 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourse  together!  a  new  set  of 
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rules  are  iminediately  discovered  to  be  useful  in  that 
puticiilar  aitBafkin,  and  aocordingly  take  place  under 
die  title  of  uiwg  of  nations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
wmcnBauBm  of  the  penoos  of  ambassadom,  abstaining 
bam  poiaoiied  anns,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that 
Uad,  wludi  are  fdainly  calculated  for  the  adomU^e  oi 
and  kingdoms^  in  their  intercourse  with  each 


The  mles  of  justioey  such  as  jNnevail  among  indiv^ 
dnalsy  are  not  entirely  suq>ended  among  political  so^ 
All  princes  pretend  a  rq;ard  to  the  rights  oi 
princeSf  and  aome^  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy* 
Alliwyf  and  treaties  are  every  day  made  between  in* 
inwndnit  Mates,  which  would  only  be  so  much  waste 
of  paBdnnenty  if  th^  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to 
iwe  some  JnAnftmy  and  authority.    But  here  is  the  di& 
between  kingdoms  and  individuals.    Human 
rawnnt,  by  any  means,  subsist  without  the  asso- 
of  individuals;  and  that  association  never  could 
have  plaoe^  were  no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
■id  joatioe.    Disorder,  confoston,  the  war  of  idl  a- 
gunst  all,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  li- 
eentioDS  conduct.     But  nadons  can  subsist  without  mr 
tavovrse.    They  may  even  subsist,  in  some  degree, 
nder  a  general  war.      The  observance  of  justice, 
thou^  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strcmg 
a  neoessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral  obU^ 
gKiiom  holds  pn^portion  with  the  MsefiJneu.    All  politir 
dans  vrin  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons 
of  STATE  may,  in  particular  emeigencies,  diqiense  widi 
the  mles  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alli- 
ance, where  the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  preju- 
dicial, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.    But  nothing  le«8  than  the  suasx  £^- 
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treme  necessity,  it  is  confessed,  can  justify  indiriduals: 
in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  invasion  of  the  properties 
of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such^  as  the  A- 
chsean  republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Unit- 
ed Provinces  in  modern  times;  as  the  league  has  here 
a  peculiar  tUilityy  the  conditions  of  the  union  have  a 
peculi^  sacredness  and  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
them  would  be  regarded  as  no  less,  or  even  as  more 
criminal,  than  any  private  injury  or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
combination  of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  theif 
young;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
Ohastity  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without 
such  an  utility^  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  such  a 
virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of. ' 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pemicUm 
in  women  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are 
much  stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and 
yet  women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to 


f  The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  objections  that  niigfat 
be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  established  in  his  imaginary 
commonwealth,  is,  KecXXtrrcc  yecp  2n  rovro  luu  Xtytrcu  xm  AfXi(fr«i| 
•ri  TO  fiA^  iitptXifMf  xaXof,  T0  df  fiXaQt^6v  euTj^of.  .  Scite  enim  ufatf 
et  dicitur  et  dicetur^  Id  quod  utile  tit  honettum  este^  quod  auiem  inutile  Si 
turj)e  esse.  De  Rep.  lib.  v.p.  457.  ex  edit.  Serrani,  And  this  maxim  will  admit 
of  no  doubt,  where  public  utility  is  concerned,  which  is  Plato's  meaning: 
And,  indeed,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
serve?  Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimusy  frustra  est  glorioj  says  Phsdnis. — 
K«A»y  rtff  fiXet^i^t*  dv^fv,  says  Plutarch  de  vitioso  pudore.  Nihil  eorom 
quse  damnosa  sunt,  pulchrum  est.  The  same  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Stoics,  <X>«0'<y  •vf  0f  Xr«<»o<  ayu66V  meet  st^iXuxf  n  »vx  iriMtr 
tt^OHMff  ar^AiiP  fii9  XfyoFTf(  rnv  ff^niy  km  tup  rjreuieumf  r^m^am 
im,  Emf.  lib.  iii  cap.  80,      . . 
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be  exempted  from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended 
beyond  the  principle  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  this 
in  all  natters  of  taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar 
iloij  wX  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi^ 
a  homp- backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Rue  de 
QuiKCEXPOix,  where  the  stockjobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order  to  sign  their  con- 
tracts upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which  he.  raised  by 
this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow,  though  it 
b^  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very  much  from 
ideas  <»f  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  asso- 
ciations of  ideas;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first  from 
die  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  particular 
exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women, 
continually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
dion  the  liber^  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance 
that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  that  whole  duty, 
10  requisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  license  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
presenre  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
among  the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love 
between  them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Incest, 
therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a  superior  degree,  has 
also  a  superior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed 
to  it 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
night  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the 
Bother?  Plainly  this:  The  manners  of  the  Athenians 
were  so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to 
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a{q>roiEu;h  the  wotnens'  apartment^  even  in  the  same  &« 
nuly,  unless  where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His 
step-mother  and  her  children  were  as  mudi  shut  vp 
from  him  as  the  women  of  any  other  fiunily,  and  -there 
was  as  little  danger  of  any  crimmai  oomcspondenoe  be- 
tween them.  Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a  like  reasdiH 
mi^t  marry  at  Athens ;  but  neither  Uiese^  nor  hal& 
brothers  axMl  sisters,  could  contract  that  alliance  at 
Some^  where  the  mtercourse  was  more  <q>en  betweeii 
the  sexes.  PnbBc  utili^  is  the  cause  of  all  these  varia^ 
tions. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  {Nrgudice,  any  thing  that 
Scalped  him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any 
4N]ch  use  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The 
freeand  social  intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremdy 
checked  where  no  such  rules  of  fidelity  are  establishedr 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  at 
in  consequences  to  result,  the  giving  of  one's  autfa<xr  is 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  iuimorality. 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  re- 
ceiving all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and 
quarrels  among  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most 
innocent  and  inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  IcHjks, 
and  actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society? 
What  habits,  of  consequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  cal- 
culated for  the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every 
thing  which  promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  fiuni- 
Jiarity,  is  useful  and  laudable. 


OF  POLITICAl  nOClETY.  B8t 

OMttflUMy  in  fHendships,  attadimehts^  and  iamilUuri«* 
fkSj  te  bofauneMable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust 
idid  (go6A  coMrespondehce  in  sixiety.  But  in  places  of 
glesi^ral,  thoiii;fa  casual  concfourse,  where  ibe  pursuit  of 
Iiddlli  a^d  plelteure  brings  p^le  promiscuously  toge- 
tferef;  pub1re*edtavemen<7  has  dispensed  with  this  maxim  ^ 
thA  cfistotti  thfer^  pfbmotcfii  an  unreserved  cOBversa^M 
Ihr  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  dropping  a& 
terwardft  every 'di^ent  acquamtance,  without  breach 
of  dvili^  or  gdod  manners. 

EVen  iii  Wietle^  which  ar6  establiished  on  principles 
iihe  ixibiit  immo^,  and  Vhe  most  destructive  to  the  in^ 
tefests  of  the  gieneral  society,  there  are  required  certain 
hdes,  which  a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private 
fiitdre&t,  (engages  the  members  to  observe.  Robbers 
Ind  pirate^'  it  ha:5  often  b^en  remarked,  could  not  main- 
tain their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  establish 
B  new  distributive  justice  among  themselves,  and  recal 
those  laws  of  equity  which  they  have  violated  with  the 
ttst'6f  Mankind. 

I  hlite  a  drihkin^  companion,  says  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, who  never  forgets.  iTie  follies  of  the  lastdebauch 
should  be  buried  In  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give 
fan  scope  to  the  follies  of  the  next 

Among  nations  whe^e  an  immoral  gallMitry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorized 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  cak» 
-culated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment  The 
ftmoiis  c6urt  or  parliament  of  love  in  Pbovence  for* 
iherly  decide  all  difficidt  dises  Of  this  nattfre. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game;  and  these  laws  are  different  in 
each  game.  The  fovrndation,  I  own,  of  such  societies^ 
b  frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  medsure,  tiioogh 
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not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  •  So  &r  is  th^re 
a  material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  ef 
justice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  ctf 
men  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
species ;  and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates 
morals,  is  inviolably  established  in  the  nature  of  maOi 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparison, 
therefore,  in  these  respects^  is  yery  imperfect.  We  may 
only  learn  frpm  it  the  necessity  of  rules,  wherever 
men  have  any  intercourse  wi^  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen  and  postilions,  have 
principles  by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a 
kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings 
of  lawyers. ' 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  statutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  justice 
and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and 
even  that  sportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrest- 
lers, boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  U  regulated^by 
fixed  principles.  Common  interest  and  utility  beget 
infallibly  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  par- 
ties concerned. 


'  That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heayier,  and  in  marhinft  of 
the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ;  this  rule  is  founded 
on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of 
,^OBe  who  are  coming  from  it ;  this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the 
past.  From  like  reasons,  among  foot-walkers,  the  right  band  entiUcs  a 
jnan  to  the  wall,  and  prevents  justling,  which  peaceable  peof^le  find  very 
disagreeable  and  inconvenient. 
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PART  L 


It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  uti« 
lity  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues, 
that  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every 
where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  ot>« 
serve,  that  the  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed 
to ;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man,  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public, 
and  enumerate  the  services  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  to  society.  What  praise,  even  of  an  in- 
animate form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  purpose !  And  how 
satisfiictory  an  apology  for  any  disproportion  or  seem- 
ing deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  par- 
ticular construction  for  the  use  intended  !  A  ship  ap- 
pears more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately 
skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  swcl«^ 
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ling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whose  doors  and  win* 
dows  were  eltact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
very  proportion,  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human 
creature,  for  whose  service  the  fabric  was  int^ided* 
What  wonder  then  that  a  map,  whose  habits  and  con- 
duct are  hurtful  to  society,  and  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious to  every  one  who  has  intercourse  with  hiniy 
should,  on  that  account,  be  an  dbjject  of  ^isapprobatiouy 
and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the  strongest  sen- 
timent of  disgust  and  hatred  ?  ^ 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  <^  accounting  for  these  e& 
fects  of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers 
from  admitting  them  intp  their  systems  of  ethics»  and 


^  We  ought  not  to  vntMfpmf  because  an  inanimate  ofcjed  vaaj  be  qmUbI 
as  w^ll  as  a  mimi  that  therel^re  it  ougbt  also,  accoctling  tft  4i|a  SfpCpBt 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  virh^ow*  Th^  sentiments  eic|l|^  by  QtiK|f 
are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  different ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  witb  aflbctio% 
esteem,  approbation,  &c.  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inani- 
mate  obfect  may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  hmMOi 
^gure.  But  ca^  we  ewer  be  in  love  with  th^  former  ?  There  ara  a  bih 
merous  ^t  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  thinking,  rational  beinci 
are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objects :  And 
though  the  very  same  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  insensible,  inanimate 
being,  they  will  not  excite  the  same  sentiment  The  beneficial  quaBtMt 
of  herbs  and  minerals  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  mrtMtM  ;  but 
this  is  an  effect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  species  of  iq^probation  at- 
tending even  inanimate  objects,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  sentiment  is  so 
weak,  and  so  different  from  that  which  is  directed  to  beneficent  magis* 
trates  or  statesmeui  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same  cbm 
or  appellation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same  qualities  an 
preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the  same  beauty,  transferred 
to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amorous  paasion,  where  nature  b  not  ex- 
tremely perverted. 
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has  induced  tliem  nuher  to  employ  any  other  principle, 
in  dqdainiDg  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
h  is  no  just  reason  fiwrgeedng  any  principle,  confirmed 
by  experience,  thai  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account 
<if  its  <Hrigin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  into  other  more 
general  jNrinciples.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little 
dionglit  on  the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss 
So  account  for  the  influence  of  utili^,  and  to  deduce  it 
from  principles,  the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human 


From  the  apparent  useAdness  of  the  social  virtues^ 
it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient 
and  modem,*  that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  fixun  edu^ 
catioiiy  and  were  at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  en<* 
cooiagedy  by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render 
men  tractable,  and  subdue  their  natural  ferocity  and 
selfishness,  which  incapacitated  them  for  society.  ^This 
piinci|de,  indeed,  of  precept  and  education,  must  so  far 
be  owned  to  have  a  powerfiil  influence,  that  it  may  fi*e» 
qnently  increase  or  diminish,  beyond  their  natural 
standard^  the  sentiments  of  approbation  or  dislike ;  and 
wamj  even,  in  particular  instances,  create,  without  any 
natural  principle,  a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
evident  in  all  superstitious  practices  and  observances : 
But  that  all  moral  affiection  or  dislike  arises  from  this 
origin,  will  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious 
inquirer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction,  founded 
on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  ho* 
monruble  and  sAam^fid^  lacely  and  odiotUj  noble  and  de^ 
picaUe^  had  never  any  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could 
politicians,  had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have 
been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them 
convey  an  idea  to  the  audience.    So  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  sceptics; 
and  it  were  well  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of 
that  sect,  as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligiblie  sci« 
ences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  social  virtues  must;  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  idiich  at  first, 
antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  the  esteem  of  uninstructed  mfuikind,  and  en- 
gages their  affections.  And  as  the  public  utility  of  these 
virtues  is  the  chief  circumstance  whence  they  derive 
their  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a 
tendency  to  promote,  must  be  some  way  agreeable  to 
us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural  affection.  It  must 
please,  either  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  or 
from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 
.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  jis  every  man  has  a 
strong  connexion  with  society,  and  perceives  the  im* 
possibility  of  his  solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on 
that  account,  favourable  to  all  those  habits  or  principles 
which  promote  order  in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the 
quiet  possession  of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  As  much 
as  we  value  our  own  happiness  and  welfare,  as  much 
must  we  applaud  the  practice  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  which  alone  the  social  confederacy  can  be  maintained, 
and  every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  mutual  protection  and 
assistance. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arisen  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  as- 
saults of  the  sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius, 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  lias  assigned  the  selfish  ori- 
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gin  to  all  oar  sentiments  of  virtue.  ^  But  though  the 
•olid  practical  soise  of  that  author,  and  his  aversion  to 
all  vain  snbtiltieSy  render  his  author!^  on  the  present 
subject  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  this  an  affidr  to 
be  decided  by  authority;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and 
czpemnce  seems  plainly  to  oppose  the  selfish  theory. 

We  freqoendy  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions, 
performed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries, 
where  the  ntmoet  subtUty  of  imagination  would  not  dis- 
euver  any  appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  con- 
nezioa  of  our  present  happiness  and  security  with 
events  so  widely  separated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adversary, commands  our  approbation;  while,  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our 
particular  interest. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mix- 
ture of  these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise, 
perfaiq>s,  with  more  alacriQr,  where  the  generous,  hu- 
mane action,  contributes  to  our  particular  interest: 
But  the  topics  of  praise,  which  we  insist  on,  are  very 
wide  of  this  circumstance.    And  we  may  attempt  to 


*  UndutifuliMit  to  fwrentf  it  disapprored  of  by  maiikind»  x-^m^a^^mmw 
f  fuXX^w^  KM  rvAA«yi4^«^aMVf  trt  v  wm^»irXmrf9  vcmwrti  mvrtff 
rwy»9fl99tu    Ingntitiide^  for  a  like  reason  (though  he  seems  there  to 

mix  a  more  generous  regard)  rvMiy»»««TV9r«i  fM9  rt»  9nA«K,  srx^i^r- 

HMTTf    T»V    »M$fVUfTH    ipfmfit0f  *m  Buf^tMf,       PoLTB.  Lib.  Ti.  cap.  IT. 

Perhaps  die  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sympathy  and  humanity  were 
more  entiTened,  by  our  coniidering  the  limihurity  of  oor  case  with  that  of 
the  person  suffering ;  which  is  a  just  sentiment 
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bring  over  others  to  our  sentiiDeiit%  wilhottl^ndeavoitfn 
ing  to  conrince  them  that  they  I'eap  any  advantage  from* 
the  actions  which  we  recommeiid  to  their  api^obation. 
add  applause* 

Frame  the  nnidel  of  a  pnnseworthy  character^  cob-^ 
sisting  of  all  the  nost  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  in-^ 
stances  in  which  these  di8|)lay  themaelvea  after  an  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  manner:  You  readily  en^agS' 
the  esteem  and  iqsprobation  of  all  your  audiencey  wha 
never  $o  ranch  as  inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the 
)ierson  lived  who  possessed  these  noble  qualities;  a 
circumstance,  however^  of  all  others  the  most  material 
to  setf-love,  or  a  concern  fior  our  own  individual  hap- 
piness. 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman^  in  the  shock  and  con* 
test  of  parties,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure*  by  hisi 
eloquence^  the  banifi^naent  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom 
he  secretly  followed,  ojSering  him  money  for  hts  sttpplnt 
during  his  exile,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  con-^ 
dotation  in  his  misfortunes*  Alas  I  cries  the  banished 
statesman^  with  vohat  regrei  mttst  I  leave  my  Jriends  in 
this  city,  where  even  enemies  are  so  generous  J  Virtue^ 
though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased  him :  And  we  also 
give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation ;  nor  do 
we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we  hear  that  the  ac- 
tion passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand  years  ago^ 
(tnd  that  the  persons  names  were  Eschines  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

What  is  (hat  to  me?  There  are  few  occasions  when 
this  question  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  univer- 
sal, infallible  influence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ri- 
dicule every  composition,  and  almost  every  conversa- 
tion, which  contain  any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and 
manners. 
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It  m  bat  A  waki  Mbterfvge^  wtten  pressed  %y  these 
fiKts  and  aignnkentsy  t0  ssjr  diat  we  tnmqwrt  oorseltes, 
bjpdie  fiKceof  uughatMiy  into  distant  ages  and  coon* 
triasy  and  eoBsider  thai  adianlaga  which  we  shoidd  have 
loped  from  diesa  cfaaracteis.  had  we  been  eontesipo- 
nries^  and  had  any  cmnmarce  with  the  persons.  It  is 
Bol  coooehraUe  how  a  real  sentimetit  or  passion  caii 
arise  finom  a  known  twutginaty  interest^  especially 
onr  md  mtsrestia  still  kept  in  view,  and  is  often 
adcnowledged  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  imagi- 
nary, and  even  sometimes  opposite  to  it. 

A  man  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trenbling;  and  the  sentiment  of 
maginofy  danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinkMi  and  belief  of  rao/  safety*  But  the  imagihatton 
ia  here  assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  striking  object^ 
and  yet  prevails  not^  except  it  be  abo  aided  by  noyeltyji 
and  the  unnsnal  appearance  of  the  object  Custon 
soea  reeoneilea  us  to  heights  nmd  precipices^  and  weara 
off  theae  fidse  and  delusiYe  terrors.  The  reverse  is  ob* 
servable  in  the  estimates  which  we  form  of  charactera 
aad  mannera;  and  the  more  we  habituate  ourselves  toi 
an  aecnrate  aeraliny  of  morals^  the  more  delicate  fedk 
ii^  do  we  acqnire  of  the  most  minate  distmctiotia  be» 
tween  vibe  and  virtue.  Such  freqoait  occasion,  in- 
deed»  have  we^  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all  Unda 
of  moral  determinations^  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us;  nor  could  any ./Sdto  viewa 
or  prepossessions  maintsin  dieir  ground  against  an  ex« 
perience  so  common  and  fiuniliar.  Experience  being 
chiefly  what  forms  the  associations  of  ideas,  it  is  impos- 
siUe  that  any  association  could  establish  and  support 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  diat  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approba- 

t2 
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tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  ob- 
servation. But  useful  ?  For  what  ?  For  somebody's 
interest  surely.  Whose  intevest  then  ?  Not  our  own 
only,  for  our  approbation  frequently  extends  farther. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  interest  of  those  who  aite 
served  by  the  character  or  action  approved  of;  and 
these,  we  may  conclude,  however  remote,  are  not  t<>- 
tally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up  this  principle, 
we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral  distinctions. 


PART  U. 

'  Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  such  ex- 
tensive energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  [cbmmn* 
nity,  that  those  philosophers  were  excusable  who  fan- 
cied that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  re- 
solved into  a  concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  pre- 
servation. They  saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  ap- 
probation or  blame,  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  towards 
characters  and  actions ;  they  denominated  the  objects 
of  these  sentiments  virtues  or  vices ;  they  observed, 
that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  latter  the  misery  of  mankind ;  they  asked, 
whether  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  any  gene- 
ral concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested  resentment 
of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others ;  they  found  it  sim- 
pler to  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modifications 
of  self-love;  and  they  discovered  a  pretence  at  least 
for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  inte- 
rest which  is  so  observable  between  the  public  and 
each  individual. 
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Bot  POtwiUwtiinding  Ihb  fireqaent  confusion  of  inte* 
restSy  it  is  easy,  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers^ 
after  Lord  Bacon,  have  affected  to  call  the  experiment 
Am  cnteiSf  or  that  experiment  which  points  out  th# 
r^t  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have  found 
iDstances  in  which  private  interest  was  separate  from 
public;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary,  and  yet  we  ob- 
served the  moral  sentiment  to  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing this  digunction  of  interests.  And  wherever  these 
diitinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  we  always  found 
a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more  warm 
affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what  we 
properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by 
these  instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of 
self-love.  We  must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and 
allow  that  the  interests  of  sode^  are  not,  even  on  their 
own  account,  entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is 
qoly  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  that  any  thing  pleases  as  means  to  an 
end,  where  the  end  itself  nowise  affects  us.  If  useful- 
ness, therefore,  be  a  source  of  moral  sentiment,  and  if 
this  usefulness  be  not  always  considered  with  a  refe- 
rence to  self,  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  of  society  recommends  itself 
direcdy  to  our  approbation  and  good  will.  Here  is  a 
principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin 
of  morally :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and 
remote  systems,  when  there  occurs  one  so  obvious  and 
natural?^ 

^  It  is  necdiew  to  posh  our  restTcbw  lo  far  as  to  ask,  why  we  have 
Imiiianity  or  a  fcOow-fcciing  with  others  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  this  is 
espcficiiced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.  We  must  stop  some- 
where in  our  eianination  of  causes ;  and  there  are,  in  every  science, 
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Have  we  aoy  difficaky  to  oonpiekettd  the  tanm  of 
Jumumi^  and  benevolence?  Or  to  coaceivey  thai  the 
^erj  aqiect  of  hqipitteai^  Joy^  pnMperilyj  gma  ple»- 
«nre;  that  of  paui»  saffimi^  aarrow^  coammilOTiitM  «h 
tfametf  ?  The  hnaMai  oowtenpaoe^  aafU  Homai^' 
btxroms  aaules  or  taan  finoai  die  hniaan  oannla—MH 
Seduce  a  person  to  aolknde^  and  he  Idaef  idl  ^I^O]^ 
nwnU  ^Kfffi4  eidier  of  the  aensnal  or  inecnhitlya  kind : 
and  that  because  the  moveaoiei^  of  hk  .heart  ana  ait 
fawmrded  by  oorrespondant  movwnenCs  m  his  fettaiy 
amtimi.  The  sigm-ofrnxrom  and  aMNHndn^  ihongjh 
«bilntry»  a£S9ct  us  with  mdluicholy;  but  iN  ilaMnd 
aymptofltty  lears^  and  cries^  aodf^roans^  nevAfiul.to 
f^fitf^  conupBssion  and  untmiriaroiT  And  if  .dwi  eAdi 
fifmiaeffy  touch  us  in  ao  livdya  manning  canwehe 
anppoeed  altogedier  hiaensiUe  or  indiflfetent  'ta<»i>db 
itacansefly  when  a  malicioiis  or  treadiefoos  chaiswJlBr 
and  bdiaTiour  are  presented  to  us? 

We  etiter^  I  ahdl  auppo9e»  into  a  cooreiHent,  warn, 
weU-HX>ntrived  apartment:  We  necessanly  reoetre  a 
pteasnre  from  its  very  surrey,  because  it  presents  ns 
with  the  [deasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfacttoni  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  hospitable,  good-humouredy  humane  land- 
kurd  appears.     This  circumstance  surely  must  embd- 


mne  gencnl  principlts,  beyond  which  we  csrikH  bope  to  find  eny  prki- 
<ciple  mare  geaeraL  No  man  is  nbsolvtely  Miffereat  t«  tiie  hepfift 
aod  miaeiy  of  othen.  The  fizst  hag  a  iiatund  tcmdeacy  to  give  |ileeswc^ 
-the  second  pein.  This  every  one  may  find  in  himself.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  these  principles  can  be  resolved  into  principles  more  ample  fnd 
universal,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  that  puiyn.  Bat 
if  it  were  possible,  it  belongs  Jiot  io  the  present  subject  j  4Uid  wejnsy 
hae  safely  consider  these  pnnqples  as  original,— happy  if  we  cm  raider 
all  the  consequences  suff  ciently  .plain  and  pevspicuou:» ! 

1  Uti  ridontibus  anidcntv  ita  flentibus  adSeut 
Uunaani  vuUus.  iioa. 
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iidi  iIm  wiioie;  nor  cftn  we  easily  forbear  reflecting, 
with  pleasure,  on  the  satis&ction  which  results  to  every 
one  from  his  intercourse  and  good  offices. 

Hit  irfMile  fiuniiyy  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence, 
mhI  criHreqoynent  difftised  orer  their  countenances, 
•nfieiently  express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing 
'  Id  llie  pioepect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never 
the  source  of  it-without  the  most  agreeable 


Ha  leUstte  that  an  oppressiYc  and  poweHtd  neigh* 
ham  hmd  attempted  to  ^poasess  him  of  his  inherits 
ittd  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  so^ 
I  fed  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in 
against  sodi  Yiolenoe  and  injory. 
Bntk  is  na  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
prooaed  horn  «  man  who  had  endaved  pro- 
deptyniatod  cities,  and  made  the  fiekl^md  scal^ 
ibid  streafli  with  hmnan  Wood.  1  am  struck  with  horror 
at  the  psoapect  of  so  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by 
the  atsuugest  antipathy  against  its  author. 

In  general,  it  is  ontain,  that  wherever  we  go,  what-* 
erver  we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  eveiy  thing  stiH 
•piesentsnswithAeYiewof  human  happiness  or  misery, 
andeKcites  in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  movement  of 
plaasvre  or  uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  ie 
our  careless  amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its 


A  man  who  enters  the  dieatre  is  immediately  struck 
with  die  view  4^  so  great  a  multitude  participating  of 
ene  eomraon  arouseraenlk ;  and  experiences,  from  their 
-very  aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  be- 
ing aflTected  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with 
his  fetlow-creatures. 
'    He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  full  audience,  aifd  raised  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  soUtary 
or  calm  moment* 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed 
with  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  seve- 
rial  personages  of  the  drama.  ^ 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts 
the  happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sen* 
sible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufiexings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  our  breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resent^ 
ment  against  the  autlior  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
represent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent..  A  distant 
friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  interest 
in  the  catastrophe,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by 
the  poet,  as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the 
audience,  and  checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
pastoral;  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  chief 
source  of  its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a 
gentle  and  tender  tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its 
personages,  and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like  senti* 
ment  to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the 
scene  to  the  sea-shore,  though  he  presented  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  nature,  is  confessed  to  have  erred 
in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger, 
suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoid- 
able sympathy  which  attends  every  conception  of  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,   Ovid  was 
n^y  favourite :  Now  1  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Hor^ce« 
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We  enter,  to  be  sure^  more  readily  into  sentiments 
which  resemble  those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  pas-^ 
siooy  when  well  rq>resented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  us ;  because  there  is  none  of  which  every  man  has 
not  with  him,  at  least  the  seeds  and  first  principles.  It 
is  the  business  of  poetry  to  bring  every  affection  near 
to  ns  by  lively  imagery  and  representation,  and  make 
k  lock,  like  truth  and  reality;  a  certain  proof  that, 
wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  disposed 
to  be  strongly  affected  by  it 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  (ate 
of  states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is 
extremely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is 
not  immediately  aigaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propa- 
gated with  celeri^,  heard  with  avidi^,  and  inquired 
into  with  attention  and  concern.  The  interest  of  so- 
ciety appears,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  in  some  degree 
the  interest  of  each  individual.  The  imagination  is 
sure  to  be  affected ;  though  the  passions  excited  may 
not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady  as  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial 
rencounters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
the  harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested, 
and  the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  en^ 
gage  not  the  affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  nu* 
merous  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the  danger 
which  so  nearly  threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  cooi* 
passion ;  these  move  terror  and  anxiety. 
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.  The  indifieretit,  iminteresting  style  of  Suetontus, 
equally  with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vinoe  us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius; 
but  what  a  difference  of  sentiment  I  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  acts,  die  latter  sets  before  our  eyes 
die  Tenerable  figures  of  a  Soramis  and  a  Xliraaeaf  jn* 
ttefid  in  dieir  fii^  and  only  moved  by  die  meltii^  aoiv 
rows  of  dieir  friends  and  kiiuked.  Whatsympatl^tbes 
tondies  every  human  heart!  What  indignation  j^aiast 
the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  nnprovokad  maDee 
gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity ! 

If  ve  fariag  ihese  subfects  aeaner ;  if  we  vemove  aH 
suspicion  of  £ction  and  deceit ;  what  poveiful  oonoeni 
is  excited,  and  bow  much  superioTi  in  inany  instances, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  ael£-love  and  private  ia- 
ierestl  Popular  aeditioa,  party  aeal,  a  dusted  .obed^ 
ence  to  ftctaoas  leaders;  these  are  «ome  of  die  most 
visible,  though  less  laudable  effiscts  of  dns  social  sym- 
pathy in  human  nature. 

The  frivolousness  of  the  subject,  too,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  not  able  to  detach  its  entirely  from  what  car- 
ries an  image  of  human  sentiment  and  afiectioa. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  diffi- 
culty, we  even  S3rmpathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness, 
and  suffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that 
every  combination  of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives 
pain  to  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  recitai,  iqspears  ai^ 
so,  from  a  species  of  sympathy,  liarsh  and  disagreeable 
to  the  ear.  Naj'^  when  vrt  run  over  a  book  with  our 
eye,  wq  are  sensible  of  such  inharmonious  composi* 
tion ;  because  yre  still  imagine,  that  a  person  recites  it 
to  ns,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation  of  these  jar- 
ring sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are 
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jdwmys  beMrtifiil :  An  mt  of  health  and  vigour  is  agree- 
able: Qotbea  whidi  warm,  without  burdening  the 
body ;  wUdb  cover,  without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are 
wdl-  idbioiiedL  lo  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feel- 
of  die  penon  oflSN^ted  enter  into  connderatioa, 
ooammnicates  to  the  spectator  simihir  touches  of 
orpleasve.'  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pro- 
no  judgment  concerning  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  ^rithout  considering  the  tendencies  of 
ibeir  iictkm%  and-dM  happiness  or  misery  which  thence 
arises  lo  society  ?  What  association  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  ?  "* 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  sel- 
fishness of  temper,  is  unaffected  widi  die  images  of 
boman  h^f^iiness  or  misery,  he  must  be  equally  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue:  As,  on  die  other 

1  '  Dwtatior  cqnus  oijet  aflrict» MUit  ilia;  sed  idem  Tdockir.  Pul- 
«l  ■fhiil%  agnt  laotrtos  ezcrcUatio  capiwit ;  idem  cett^ 
NanquHn  enfan  ^tgdes  ab  uiUiiaU  diTkUtur.  Sod  hoc 
qoidcm  diifrmere  modid  judicii  Cit. '— Quintilian  Inst.  lib.  viiL  cap.  5. 

*  Id  proportion  to  die  ttation  which  a  man  possesses,  according  to  the 
Krialioas  in  which  he  is  plaoedy  we  slwsys  expect  from  him  a  greater  or 
lass  dtgtea  of  food»  and^  when  dimppointcd,  blame  his  inntUitj ;  and 
ancfa  aon  do  we  blame  htm,  if  any  ill  or  pnjudice  arises  from  his  oon- 
doci  and  bchanour.  When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  with 
those  of  anodier,  we  estimate  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  fU 
which  rsauhs  to  )ds  own  country  from  his  measures  and  cminsek,  without 
■yrd.  to  tiie  prqudice  which  he  brings  on  its  'enemies  and  rivals.  His 
fcUow-citiiens  are  the  dejects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while  we  detcr- 
■line  his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  superior 
affsctioo  to  hh  own  country,  we  nerer  expect  any  regard  to  distant  na- 
tions where  a  compelitioB  arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man 
coBaults  tiie  good  of  hb  own  commnnity,  we  are  sensible  that  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  w»*tilriiMl  U  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indetenni- 
Bste  news  to  the  good  of  a  aperies,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  for  want  of  a  doly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert 
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band,  it  is  always  fband,  thatawanacoDeefafortilicJD- 
terests  of  oor  species  is  attended  widi  a  ddicafte  feding 
of  all  moral  distinctions,  a  strong  resentmeBi  of  injarj 
done  to  men,  a  Urely  approbation  of  their  weifiue.    In 
dib  particnlar,  thoogfa  great  snperioritj  is  obaerrable 
of  one  man  abore  another,  jret  none  are  so  entirely  ii^ 
different  to  the  interests  of  their  lUloir-creatares,  as  Id 
perceive  no  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  oon- 
8e({nenceof  the  different  tendendes  of  actions  and  prin* 
cipies.     How,  indeed,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  in  anqr 
one,  who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  suliject* 
ed  to  his  censure  one  diaracter  or  system  of  conduct 
which  is  beneficial,  and  another  whidi  is  pemicioos  to 
his  species  or  conununity,  he  wiU  not  so  much  as  giiie 
a  cool  preference  to  the  former,  or  ascribe  to  it  the 
smallest  merit  or  regard  ?    Let  us  suppose  such  a  pei^ 
son  ever  so  selfish ;  let  private  interest  have  oigrdssed 
ever  so  much  his  attention,  yet  in  instances  where  that 
in  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  same  pro- 
pensity to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,   if  every  thing  else  be  equal.     Would  any 
man,  who  is  walking  alone,  tread  as  willingly  on  an- 
other's gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  off 
tlie  hard  flint  and  payment  ?     There  is  here  surely  a 
diflerence  in  the  case.     We  surely  take  into  considera- 
tion the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing 
the  several  motives  of  actions,  and  incline  to  the  former, 
where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to  seek  our  own  pro- 
motion or  advantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures.    And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 
in  many  instances,  of  influencing  our  actions,  they  must, 
at  all  times,  have  some  authority  over  our  sentiments, 
and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  useful  tp 
society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  pernicious. 
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The  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be  tbe  subject  of 
cootroversy ;  but  the  reali^  of  their  existence,  one 
should  thinky-must  be  admitted  in  every  theory  or 
system* 

A  creature,  absolutely  malicious  and  spiteful,  were 
there  any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indiffe- 
not  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  senti* 
ments  must  be  inverted,  and  directly  opposite  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  human  species.  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crosses  the  con- 
slant  bent  of  his  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  un- 
easiness and  disapprobation;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
irfiatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and  misery  in  so- 
ciety, must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded  with 
|deasure  and  complacency.  Tunon,  who  probably 
from  his  a£fected  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  ma- 
lice, was  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alci- 
biades  with  great  fondness.  Go  artj  my  boy !  cried  he, 
mcquire  the  confidence  of  the  people :  You  mil  one  day^  I 
foreseej  be  the  cause  of  great  calamities  to  them. '  Could 
we  admit  die  two  principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it  is  an 
infalliUe  consequence,  that  their  sentiments  of  human 
actions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  must  be  totally 
opposite,  and  that  every  instance  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, from  its  necessary  tendency,  must  please  the  one 
deity  and  displease  the  other.  All  mankind  so  far  re- 
semUe  the  good  principle,  that  where  interest,  or  rer 
venge,  or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition,  we  are 
always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unpro- 
voked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place 
in  any  human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert 
all  the  sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 

*  Plutarch  in  Tit*  Akib. 
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Imroiuiity.  If  the  crneky  of  Nero- be  ollowed  entirefy 
Ycinntary,  and  not  itither  the  effect  of  ooastant  fesr  mm) 
resentment,  it  is  evident  that  Tigellinns,  preferal^  ta 
Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his  steady  and 
QDiform  approbation* 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  cmmtPfV 
in  onr  own  thne,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regsrd 
paid  to  him^  Uian  one  whose  beneficial  infloence  op^ 
rated  on  distant  ages  or  remote  nations;  where  tfce 
good  resulting  from  his  generous  humani^, .  betng  lest 
connected  with  us,  seems  more  obscure,  and  affects-  as 
with  a  less  lively  sympathy.     We  may  own  the  mcril 
to  be  equally  greats  though  our  sentiments  are  not 
raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both  cases.    The  judgh 
ment  here  corrects  the  ine^alities  of  oos  intsmsl 
emotions  and  perceptions  ;  in  like  manner  as  it  pfe-* 
serves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  iou* 
ges  presented  to  our  external  senses.    The  same  ob- 
ject, at  a  double  distance,  really  throws  on  tlie  eye  a 
picture  of  but  half  the  bulk,  yet  we  imagine  that  it  iqi<^ 
pears  of  the  same  size  in  both  situations ;  because  we 
know  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image  would  ex- 
pand on  the  eye,  and  that  the  difference  consists  not  in 
the  object  itself,  but  in  our  position  with  regard  to  it. 
And  indeed,  without  such  a  correction  of  appearances, 
both  in  internal  and  external  sentiment,   men  coukl 
never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any  subject,  while  their 
fluctuating  situations  produce  a  continual  variation  on 
objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  different  and  oon- 
trary  lights  and  positions.  ° 

°  For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters,  not  thar 
real  accidental  consequences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our  moral  detenni- 
naUons  or  general  judgmento,  though  in  our  real  feeling  or  sentiment  wt 
cannot  help  paying  grreater  regard  to  one  whose  station,  joined  to  virtuei 
renders  him  really  useful  to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social 
virtues  only  in  good  intentions  and  bencTolent  affections.     Separating 
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The  mare  we  concise  with  mankind,  and  the  great- 
er 9Dcbl  interooiirse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be 
fiMniKorised  to  theae  general  preferences  and  distinct 
titmst,  wkhoQt  which  onr  conversation  and  discourse 
could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other. 
Ewery  man's  interest  is  peculiar  to  himself^  and  the 
aferskms  and  desires  which  result  from  it  cannot  be 
sepposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like  degree.  General 
lai^[iiage  therefore,  being  formed  for  general  ose,  must 
be  moulded  on  more  general  views,  and  must  affix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame^  in  eonformitj^to  sentiments 
which  arise  from  the  general  interests  of  the  communi- 
tj.  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men,  be  not  so 
strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private  good, 
yet  stiH  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in  per** 
sons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish,  and  must  attach  the 
notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to  the 
contrary.  Synrpathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  mnch  fainter 
than  onr  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  per-^ 
sons  remote  fi^m  ns  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons 
near  and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  nece»< 
ssry  for  as,  in  onr  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concern- 
ing the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  the  differences, 
and  render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social. 


(km  rJiragtw  firaoi  Um  fiortiinc^  by  an  easy  and  neoesury  efibit  of  thought^ 
we  pffooouBca  these  persons  alike,  and  giTe  them  the  same  general  praise. 
The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavours  to  correct,  the  appearance,  but  is 
not  able  sntirely  to  prerail  over  sentiment. 

Why  IS  thb  pcnch-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  because  it 
prodaecs  more  or  better  fruit?  And  would  not  the  same  praise  be  given 
H,  though  snails  or  rermin  had  destroyed  the  peaches  before  tliey  came 
ta  fnil  maturity  ?  In  morals  too^  b  not  lA«  tree  known  by  ike  fruit  f 
Aad  canioC  we  easily  distinguish  between  natvre  and  accident,  in  the  one 
taie  M  wdl  as  in  the  other? 
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Besides,  that  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation 
in  tills  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who 
are  in  a  situation  different  from  us,  and  who  could  never 
converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that 
position  and  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. The  intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore»  in 
society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form  some  general 
unalterable  standard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  the 
heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  general  notions, 
nor  regulates  aiU  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  universal 
abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  inti- 
mately connected,  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufficient,  at  least, 
for  discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools. ' 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the 
merit  ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uni- 
form, and  arises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  na^ 
tural  sentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the 
principles  of  the  human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to 
daily  experience  and  observation,  we  must,  a  priori^ 
conclude  it  impossible  for  siich  a  creature  as  man  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  his  feUow- 

^  It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  conne^ons  should  com- 
monly prevail  over  universal  views  and  considerations,  otherwise  our  af- 
fections and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a  propfl' 
limited  object.  Thus  a  small  benefit  done  to  ourselves,  or  our  DCtf 
friends,  excites  more  lively  sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  thin  t 
great  benefit  done  to  a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  bcr^ 
as  in  all  the  senses,  to  eorrect  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain 
a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  uae^' 
ness. 
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oreatafosi  and  pot  readily,  of  himselfy  to  pronooiicei 
where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular  tms,  that  what 
promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what  tends  to  their 
misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  considera^ 
lion.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  leasts 
or  outlines,  ot  9i  genial  distinction  between  acti<His ; 
wgoA  in  pnqxMtion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  sup- 
posed to  increase,  his  connexion  with  those  who  are  in** 
jnred  or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their 
Biiaery  or  hafqpiness,  his  consequent  censure  or  approba*'* 
tion  ac^res  proportionable  vigour.  There  is  no  neces-* 
si^  that  a  generous  action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old 
bislory  or  remote  gazette^  should  communicate  any  strong 
feelings  of  applause  and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at 
soeh  a  distance,  is  like  a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to 
the  eye  of  reason  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  sun 
in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinitely  r^noved  as  to  afiect  th^ 
aenaos  neither  with  light  nor  heat  Bring  this  virtue 
nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  per* 
sons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case,  our 
hearts  are  immediately  eaught,  our  sympathy  enliv^i* 
ed,  and  our  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warm- 
est  sentiments  of  firiendship  and  regard.  These  seem 
necessary  and  infidlible  consequences  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature^  as  discovered  in  common 
life  and  practice. 

Again,  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
the  matter  a  posteriori:  and,  weighing  the  consequent 
ces,  inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not^  in  a 
great  measure,  d^ved  fiftm>  the  feelings  of  humanity 
with  which  it  afiects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be 
matter  of  feet,  that  the  drciimstance  of  utUify^  in  all 
snbjects,  is  a  source  oi  praise  and  approbation :  That 
it  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  all  monl  dedsions  con« 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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ceming  the  merit  and  demerit  of  actions;  That  it  is* 
the  sole  source  of  that  high  r^ard  paid  to  justice,  fide- 
lity, honour,  allegiaince,  and  chastity :  That  it  is  inse- 
parable firom  all  die  other  social  virtues,  humanity,  ge-* 
nerosity,  charity,  afiability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief 
part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and 
our  fellow-creatures. 

It  appears  also  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
characters  and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-inte- 
rest, but  has  an  influence  much  more  universal  and  ex- 
tensive. It  appear^  that  a  tendency  to  public  good, 
and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in 
society,  does  always,  by  affecting  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  side  of  the  social 
virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation, 
that  these  principles  of  humanity  and  sympathy  enter 
so  deeply  into  all  our  sentiments,  and  have  so  power- 
ful an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the 
strongest  censure  and  applause.  The  present  theory 
is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences,  each  of 
which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  prin-" 
ciple  in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society, 
is  so  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the 
force  of  the  benevolent  principle,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the 
end  is  totally  indiflerent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it 
doubtiul  whether  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature 
any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation, 
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yet  when  we  8ee»  in  numberless  instances,  the  influence 
of  humani^,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  every  thing  which  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  society  must  communicate  pleasure,  and  what 
is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when  these  difie- 
rent  reflections  and  observations  concur  in  establishing 
the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  bestow  an  undis- 
puted evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is  however  h(^>ed,  that  the  progress  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  fiuther  confirmation  of  the  present 
theory,  by  showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard  from  the  same  or  like  principles. 


u2 
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OF  QUALITIES  USEFUL  TO  OURSELVES. 


•  PART  L 


*  ^  It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
subjected  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  re- 
spect prejudicial  to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such 
as  incapacitates  him  for  business  and  action,  it  is  in- 
stantly blamed,  and  ranked  among  his  faidts  and  im- 
perfections. Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness,  creduli^;  these 
qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one  indifferent 
to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accomplishments 
or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them  imme- 
diately strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

>  1  A  diTition  of  this  subject,  which  introduced  the  Esmj  in  the  Int 
Edition  (M)»  is  given  in  Appendii  IV. 
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No  qiiali^,  it  b  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blame* 
•Ue  or  praiseworthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree* 
A  doe  medium^  say  the  Peripatetics)  is  the  charao^ 
teristic  of  rirtae.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utili^.  A  prc^r  celerity,  for  instance,  and  despatch 
in  business,  is  cmnmendable.  When  defective,  no  pro- 
gress is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose. 
When  excessive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill* 
concerted  measures  and  enterprises:  By  such  reasonings 
we  fix  the  [proper  and  commendable  mediocri^  in  all 
moral  and  prudential  disquisitions ;  and  never  lose  view 
of  the  advantages  which  result  from  any  character  or 
habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person 
possessed  of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  self-lave. 
which  renders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
spectators^  and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation. 
No  force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another 
person,  and  make  u$  fiuicy  that  we,  being  that  person^ 
reap  benefit  firom  those  valuable  qualities  which  belong 
to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  ima^nation '  cduld 
immediately  transport  us  back  into  ourselves,  and  make 
us  love  and  esteem  the  person  as  different  from  us. 
Views  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  known  truth,  and 
to  each  other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  person.  -All  suspicion,  therefore,  of  selfish 
r^ards  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quit^  different  principle  which  actuates  our 
bosom,  and  interests  us  in  the  felici^  of  the  person 
whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and 
acquired  abilities  give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  ad- 
vancement, a  figure  in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady 
command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or 
advantageous  undertakings;  we  are  struck  with  such 


flfcaHnferU 

wg$  wiOk  gresfecr  mmnBTCnoB  thu  even  tw 
diadetofllieMiDeooioiir.   Lct«tsaiipoM|^ifd»p» 
qwri^  of  iMtioiis  veve  kid  oo  die  coe  hand,  nd  ^ 
rain  on  die  odher,  end  he  wcare  derired  to  diooie;  del 
he  would  stand  like  die  ichooliiian's  asiy  Itiesoliitoffl 
undetermined  between  equal  motivefi  or  radwryBa 
dieanne  ass  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  mM^ 
without  any  inclination  or  propensity  to  either  mk, 
The  oonseqoenoe,  Ibdiere^  muftbe  pllowedjurty 
each  a  person,  being  absolutely  unoonoemedy  eidis 
the  public  good  of  a  oommunitjft  <ir  die  prifate  tf 


*  One  may  Tentnre  to  sffinn,  tiiatllierebiiobiiiiitncraitiiif^toiAaa 
the  ftppeanmce  of  bftppineis  (where  eawj  or  rercnge  hat  no  pleee)  iam 
not  giTe  pleasure ;  that  of  misery,  uneasiness.  Thb  see 
from  our  maKfe  and  constitution.  But  they  are  only  the  move 
minds  that  are  thence  prompted  to  sedi  sealously  the  good  of  othsn^  aril 
to  have  a  real  passion  for  their  welfare.  Wiib  men  of  nantMr  and  ofr 
nerous  spirits,  this  sympadiy  goes  not  beyond  a  slight  fedii^  of  IkiiBft' 
gination,  which  senres  only  to  excite  sentiments  of  complaeencj  or  cw- 
sure,  and  makes  them  apply  to  the  object  either  honourable  or 
able  appellations.  A  griping  miser,  for  instance^  praises 
dnsiry  and  frugality  eren  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  lib 
abore  all  the  other  Tirtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  leaoks  Aon 
and  feeb  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  syBi^alfay»l 
other  you  could  represent  to  him ;  though  pevhapa  ha  wonld  Mft  fal 
with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  indnstrioof  man  vtaw  ^ 
praises  so  highly. 
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-of  otherSf  would  lock  on  every  quality,  however  p^- 
niciong>  or  however  beneficial  to  socie^,  .or  to  its  pos? 
sesaor,  with  the  same  indifference  #s  on  the  most  coqi* 
moo  and  uninteresting  object 

But  i^  instead  of  this  fimcied  monster,  we  suppose  4 
mam  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
diere  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  else  is  equal ;  and,  however  cool  his  choice 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  inter- 
.ested  be  remote  firom  him,  there  must  still  be  a  choice 
or  distinction  between  what  is  useful  and  what  is  per- 
nidous.  Now,  this  distinction  is  the  same,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  the  moral  distinction  whose  foundation  has 
been  so  often,  and  so  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The 
same  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circumstance, 
are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of 
hnmani^ ;  the  same  temper  is  susceptible  of  high  de- 
grees of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the  other ;  and  the 
same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their  nearer  approach 
or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By 
all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we  must  conclude, 
that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the  same ;  since,  in 
each  particular,  even  the  most  minute,  they  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  same 
otgects* 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  ceiw 
tain^,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same 
(once  of  gravity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth,  but  because  these  effects  are,  upon  com- 
putation, found  similar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this 
argument  bring  as  strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  ni^ 
toral  disquisitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities 
•useful  to  the  possessor  are  approved  o^  and  the  coq- 
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trary  censured%  would  be  superflooua.  The  leatt  m 
flection  on  what  is  every  day  eaepeiienced  m  life  will 
be  sufficient.  We  «hall  only  mention  a  few  instance^ 
in  order  to  remove,  if  possible^  all  doubt  and  heata* 
tion.  

The  quality  the  most  necessary  fer  tht  esecutian  nf 
imy  useful  enterprise^  is  DisORXrioir;  by  whidi  wa 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  doe  at^ 
tendon  to  our  own  and  to  their  diaracter,  weigh  epch 
circumstance  of  the  business  whicAi  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  surest  and  safest  means  for  the  attainment 
pf  any  end  or  purpose.  To  a  Cromweix,  perhaps,  of 
a  Ds  Ret2,  discretion  may  appear  an  aldermaii*]ikf 
virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it;  and  being  incompaliUe 
with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their  courage  and  am^ 
bition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  ihem,  be  a 
feolt  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of  drdinaiy 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  sno^ 
cess,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fetal  miscarriages,  and  di»> 
appointments.  The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  oi^ 
served  by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fetal  to  dieir 
owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  exposed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
fmd  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  toe 
perfect  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed 
by  temper  of  «iy  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enter- 
prise and  caution,  as  each  is  meftd  to  the  particular 
purpose  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St 
Evremond  ascribes  to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  dis- 
played every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  terne* 
rity  in  his  military  enterprises ;  and  being  now,  from 
long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  inci- 
dent in  yi9Xi  he  advanced  with  great  firmness  and  se- 
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tmkff  in  a  mtd  so  well  known  to  hinu  Fabins,  says 
MschkiTdy  was  cantioiis;  Sdpio  enterprising:  And 
bocb  snccctdedj  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
sflair%  dorii^  die  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  bis  graius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had 
tbese  sitoatioBs  been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whoso 
envunistaaces  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excel* 
lent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Indus* 
TmTy  and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a  fortune 
in  tiie  wwld  ?  The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fidile,  by 
Ids  perseverance,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though 
poasc^acd  of  much  superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time, 
wlien  well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which 
a  few  acres  produce  more  of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than 
extensive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  when 
overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fiul,  where  a  reasonable  Frugalitt 
is  wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes 
daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy, 
as,  not  having  be^i  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a 
large  revenue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  content- 
edly on  a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according  to 
Plato, '  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the 
body,  which  alone  afibrded  means  of  satisfaction,  hover 
about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies 
are  deposited ;  possessed  with  a  longing  desire  to  re- 
cover the  lost  organs  of  sensation.  So.  may  we  see 
worthless  prodigals,  having  consumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches,  thrusting  themselves  into  every  plenti- 

'  rhcda 
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ful  table,  and  every  party  of  pleasure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avaricej  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censur- 
ed  on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  ex- 
treme, is  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself; 
and  each  of  these  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  censures, 
and  according  to  his  greater  or  less  sensibility  to  plear 
sure,  either  social  or  sensual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty^  Jidelity^  trtUhf  are  praised  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society; 
but  after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this 
foundation,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous 
to  the  person  himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust 
and  confidence,  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  con- 
sideration in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less 
than  odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty  which,  in  this 
particular,  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  is  one  r///g^  source  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  chastity^  The  greatest  re- 
gard wlMch  can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from 
their  fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar, 
loses  her  rank,  and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  particular.  The  smallest  failure  is  here 
sufficient  to  blast  her  character.  A  female  has  so  many 
opportunities  of  secretly  indulging  these  appetites,  that 
nothing  can  give  us  security  but  her  absolute  modesty 
and  reserve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behave  with 
cowardice  on  one  occasion,  a  contrary  conduct  rein- 
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ilatei  him  in  his  character.  But  by  what  action  can  a 
iromaiiy  whose  behaviour  has  once  been  dissolute,  be 
dde  to  assure  us  that  she  has  formed  better  resolutions, 
md  has  self-command  enough  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cotion  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  hq>- 
piness:  but  few  are  successfiil  in  the  pursuit.:   One 
oonsidttrable  cause  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Mind, 
which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
present  ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  forward  in 
the  search  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjojrment     Our 
aflfectioiis,  on  a  general  prospect  of  their  objects,  form 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  and  certain  measures  of  pre- 
ference  of  one  above  another:  And  these  decisions, 
though  really  the  result  of  our  calm  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any  object  eligi- 
ble, or  the  contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse 
of  terms,  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  reason  and 
reflection.     But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable 
lights  and  positions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion, our  general  resolutions  are  frequently  confound- 
ed, a  small  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and 
sorrow  ^entailed  upon  us.    ^And  however  poets  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  present 
pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  distant  views  to  fame,  health, 
or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  practice  is  the  source 
of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder,  repentance  and  misery. 
A  man  of  a  strong  and  determined  temper  adheres  te- 
naciously to  his  general  resolutions,  and  is  neither  se- 
duced by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  nor  terrified  by 
the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still  in  view  those  disr 
tant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  insqres  his  happi- 
ness and  his  honour. 
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Self-satisfaction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  ad* 
vantage  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wiw 
Man  :  But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  eir* 
cumstance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  iipoii 
an  equal  footing.  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for 
all  of  these,  a  fool  is  totally  incapadtated ;  and,  eicqpt 
condemned  by  his  station  to  the  coarest  drudgery,  le^ 
mains  a  useless  burden  upon  the  earth.  Accordin^y^ 
it  is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  duk 
racter  in  this  particular ;  and  many  instances  ate 
of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the  most  avowed  and 
reserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently  the  impatatioa  nf 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicaearchus,  the  Macedonia 
an  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  *  openly  erected 
one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injusUce,  in  order  tD 
bid  defiance  to  numkind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  have  started  at  the  epithet  cijoot^  and  have  me- 
ditated revange  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indis- 
soluble bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  cha- 
racter. Love  itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowledged; 
nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  domi- 
nion of  that  passion.  So  dreadful  are  tlie  ideas  of  an 
utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking,  and 
of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in  life  ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  slow  appre- 
hension be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first 
view,  penetrates  far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which 

'  lib.  xyil  cap.  35. 
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BMUt  work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application? 
Whether  a  dear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whe- 
llwr  a  profbiiiid  genius  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  short, 
viiat  diaracter  or  peculiar  turn  of  understanding  b 
■ore  ezoellent  than  another  ?  It  is  evident  that  we 
cm  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without  consider* 
mg  wbidi  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best  for 
the  wcMf  and  carries  him  fiuthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  usefid  as 
coaimon  sense,  their  rari^,  their  novdty,  and  the  no* 
blenessxof  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
lender  them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  as  gold, 
though  less  servkeable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its 
scarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art 
or  Invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  fSrequently  may, 
both  in  business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry, 
and  by  dil%;ence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing; 
and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a 
reason  for  a  man's  fiulure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  with- 
out the  talent  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were 
too  ddicate  to  bear  such  crude  undigested  harangues 
as  our  extemporary  orators  ofier  to  public  assemblies ; 
tfie  fiicul^  of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmost  conse^ 
qnence,  and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than 
at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antjqui^,  who  is  not  cdebrated  for  this  talent ;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime  quali« 
ties  of  Caesar  himself.  * 

Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefulness 


*  Ml  in  iOo  ingMiiaiiii  ration  memoria,  litcnr,  cur% 
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of  qualities:  They  also  alter  their  merit.  Particular 
situations  and  accidents  have,  m  some  degree,  the  same 
influence.  He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  pot^* 
sesses  those  talents,  and  accomplishments  which  sak 
his  station  and  profession^  than  he  whom  fortune  has 
misplaced  in  the  part  which  she  has  assigned  him. 
The  private  or  selfish  virtues  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  social.  In  other  respedSf 
they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  controversy* 
In  this  kingdom,  such  contihued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  re* 
gard  to  public  spirit^  and  among  those  in  sprculative 
with  regard  to  benevolence^  and  so  many  false  preten- 
sions to  each  have  been  no  doubt  detected,  that  men 
of  the  world  are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  to  dis- 
cover a  sullen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  those  nMHral 
endowments,  and  even  sometimes  absolutely  to  deny 
their  existence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find 
that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
concerning  virtue^  their  magnificent  professions  and 
slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  mankind ;  and 
Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  plea- 
sure, is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer,  can- 
not sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted,  without 
betraying  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony. "  But  surely 
this  peevish  delicacy,  whencever  it  arises,  can  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every 

Luc.  TiMON.  Again,  K«4  rv9«7«y«m$  (•<  ^ihta^i)  ivf{«r«- 
nrr«  lAU^etxiei  nirn  irtXv^^vhXwrtf  «^fniv  r^ccya^evn,  IcARO* 
MENIPPUS.  In  another  place,  H  xav  y«(  tmf  n  9r»Xy^^vXXnrH 
tf^tri},  Kui  ^vrtff  Km  ufuc^fitfn,  itm  rvx^y  ttfvwrttrm  Km  utm 
w^my fiarm  6ffuir».     Deoa.  CONCILIUM. 
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spedtt  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and 
behaTioiir.     Besides  discretion^  caution^  enterprise^  in* 
imtryy  assiduity^  fr^oUtifj  economy^  good  sense^  prt^ 
ietieej  discernment :  besides  these  endowments,  I  say, 
whose  Tery  names  force  an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there 
ait  many  others  to  which  the  most  determined  scepti- 
cism cannot  for  a  moment  refuse  the  tribute  of  praise 
md  iqyprobatkm.     Temperance^  sobriety j  piUience^  con* 
damyf  perseverance,  Jbrethcught,  considerateness,  se* 
oretg^  order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of  mind, 
\     jmdmeu  of  conception,  facility  of  cxpresHan  ;   these, 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will 
eter  deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections.    As  their 
merit  conrists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to 
public  and  social  desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of 
their  pretensions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  ca- 
talogue of  laudable  qualities.     We  are  not  sensible, 
that,  by  this  concession,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  other  moral  excellences,  and  cannot  consistently 
hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  disinterested  bene- 
volence, patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seem^  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are 
here,  as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
diflBcolt,  in  a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  self-love  into 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
moitioned,  than  that  even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but 
say,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praised,  and  esteemed  by  the 
community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  interest 
of  which  every  one  partakes  :  And  though  this  affec- 
tion and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self-love, 
yet  a  distinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not 
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readily  be  made  by  superficial  reasoners ;  and  there  is 
room  at  least  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a 
moment  But  as  qualities  which  tend  only  to  the  uti- 
lity of  their  possessor,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or 
to  the  community,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valiiedy  \fj 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  senti* 
ment  from  self-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  fiivourite 
origin  ?  There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing 
that  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others  are  not  spec* 
tacles  entirely  indifferent  to  us,  but  that  the  view  of  the 
former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well  cultivated  plains  (to  carry  Qor 
pretensions  no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and 
satisfaction;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lower* 
ing  cloud  or  barren  landscape,  throws  a  melancboly 
damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  concession  be- 
ing once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over ;  and  a  natural 
unforced  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
will  afterwards,  we  hope,  prevail  among  all  speculative 
inquirers. 


PART  II. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine 
the  influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or 
weaken  the  present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by 
all  ancient  moralists,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  mind ;  and  that  every  kind  of  esteem 
which  is  paid  to  a  man  will  have  something  similar  in 
its  origin,  whether  it  arise  from  his  mental  endow- 
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or  from  the  9ituation  of  bis  exterior  cifcum* 
stances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beatUy 
in  all  animals^  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from 
the  paitlciilar  structure  of  their  limbs  and  members, 
SDitid>]y  to  the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they 
•re  by  nature  destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a 
horM^  described  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same 
dttt  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modem  jockeys ; 
hecaose  the  finindation  of  them  is  the  same,  namely^ 
experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  useful  in  the  ani- 
naL 

ftxiad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs; 
•11  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  sigus  of 
fcrce  and  vigour*  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary, 
thoogfa  they  do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  hand- 
some or  deformed,  are  evidently  the  source  of  a  con* 
aderable  part  of  approbation  or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  be- 
ing of  greater  ti$e  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much 
more  esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present  Not  to  in- 
sist in  Homer  and  the  poets,  i^e  may  observe,  that 
historians  scruple  not  to  mention ybrr^  of  body  among 
die  other  accomplishments  even  of  f^Mmiinondas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman, 
and  general,  of  all  the  Greeks.  ^    A  like  praise  is  given 


^  Diodorus  Siculut.  lib.  zy.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  giTe  the  cha- 
of  Epaminondasy  aa  drawn  by  the  historian,  in  order  to  show  the 
idaaa  of  pcrfeei  merit  whidi  prevailed  in  those  ages.  In  other  illustrious 
OMB,  «y*  hc^  you  will  cbserre  that  each  possessed  some  one  shining  quality, 
wUch  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  virtues 
wr%  found  united ;  fbroe  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigour  of  mind , 
coBtoBpt  of  riches^  gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  what  i$  ckiefiy  to  be  re* 
gmrdddi  couiage  and  conduct  in  war. 
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to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans.  *  This 
instance  is  similar  to  what  we  observed  above  with  re- 
gard to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contdmpt^  with  both  sexes^  at- 
tend impoteneei  while  the  unhiq[>py  object  is  regarded 
tfs  one  deprived  of  so  capital  a  pleasmre  in  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  disabled  firom  communicating  it  to  o* 
thers.  Barrenness  ih  women,  being  also  a  species  ct 
inutility  J  is  a  reproach^  but  not  in  the  same  d^pnee : 
Of  which  the  reason  b  very  obvious,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  statuary  more  indis- 
pensable than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
them  with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  prcq>er  centre 
of  gravity.  A  figure,  which  b  not  justly  Ulanced,  is 
ugly,  becatfse  it  conveys  the  disogreeable  ideas  of  fidi, 
harm,  and  pain. ' 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  esteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been  explained. 


'  Cum'alacribus^  taku  ;  cum  tfetocitmSf  curtu  ;  cum  vaUdit  rede  eeriabaL 
Sallust  apud  Vbor. 

*  All  men  mre  equally  liable  to  pain  and  disease^  and  nckneaif  and 
may  again  reeoTer  liealth  and  ease.  These  cireumstantiesy  aa  they  make 
no  distinction  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no  source  of  pride  or 
humility,  regard  or  contempt.  But  comparing  our  owii  species  to  su- 
perior ones,  it  is  aTery  mortifying  consideration^  that  we  should  all  be  so 
liable  to  diseases  and  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this 
topic  in  order  to  depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have 
more  success  if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoughts  were  not  perpetually 
turned  to  compare  ourselves  with  others.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  sre 
mortifying,  because  a  comparison  with  the  young  may  take  place.  The 
king's  evil  is  industriously  concealed,  because  it  affects  others,  and  is  of- 
ten transmitted  to  posterity.  The  case  is  neariy  the  same  with  such  dis- 
eases as  convey  any  nauseous  or  fri^tful  images ;  the  epilepsy,  for  in- 
stance, ulcers,  sores,  scobs,  he. 
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It  mAy,  therefore,  baturally  be  supposed,  that  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  con* 
siderable  influence  over  these  sentiments. 

Let  us  exatnine  any  hypothesis,  by  which' we  can  ac- 
count for  the  r^^rd  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful : 
We  shall  find  none  satis&ctory,  but  that  which  de- 
rifes  it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the 
spectator  by  the  images  of  prosperi^,  happiness, 
etse^  pl^ity,  authority,  and  the  gratification  of  every 
appetite.  Self-love^  for  instance,  which  some  afiect  so 
much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every  sentiment,  is 
plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good 
will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the 
riches  of  others,  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich, 
even  before  they  discover  any  such  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  us. 

We  are  afibcted  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we 
lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serv-» 
ing  us.  A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is 
treated  with  a  regard  suited  to  his  condition;  and 
riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition 
of  any  person.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  share, 
thb  still  affi>rds  an  argument  to  our  present  purpose. 
For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is 
descended  from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  powerfiil 
ancestors,  and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by  his  conne- 
xion with  persons  whom  we  esteem?  His  ancestors, 
therefore,  though  dead,  are  respected  in  some  measure 
on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  consequently,  without 
any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead^ 
to  find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches, 

x2 
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we  ikiay  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  those 
phenomena  which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversa^ 
tion.  A  man,  who  is  himself,  we  shall  snppose,  of  a 
competent  fortune,  and  of  no  profession,  being  intro- 
duced to  a  company  of  strangers,  naturally  treats  them 
with  different  degrees  of  respect,  as  he  is  informed  of 
their  different  fortunes  and  conditions,  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  so  suddenly  propose,  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
them.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company, 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and 
equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune. 
In  short,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  r^ard  to 
superiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  strangers  as  well  as  ac- 
quaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that  as 
riches  are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  appetites,  either  at  present  or  in  some 
imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  esteem  in  others 
merely  from  their  having  that  influence.  This  indeed 
is  their  very  nature  or  essence :  They  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  commodities,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in 
a  desert  island,  would  otherwise  be  full  as  valuable. 
When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  say,  at  his 
ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  plentjr, 
satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth;  a  cheerful  house, 
elegant  furniture,  ready  service,  and  whatever  is  de- 
sirable in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images  of 
want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor, 
immediately  strike  our  fancy.     What  else  do  we  mean* 
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by  saying  that  one  is  rich,  the  other  pocA*  ?  And  as 
rq;ardjor  oontempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those 
diflferent  situati<ms  in  life,  it  is  easily  seen  what  addi- 
tional light  and  evidence  this  throws  on  otir  preceding 
theory,  with  regard  to  all  moral  distinctions.  ^ 

A  num  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  pre- 
{lossessions,  and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  con- 
Tineed,  from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the 
diffinrence  of  fortune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness 
than  is  vulgarly  imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure 
out  degrees  of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his 
loqaaintanoe.  He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  supe- 
rior deference  to  the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  b^ 
cause  riches  are  the  most  convenient,  being  the  most 
fixed  and  determinate  source  of  distinction :  But  hb  inr 
teraal  sentiments  are  more  regulated  by  the  personal 
characters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  caprir 
dous  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the 


*  There  is  aomcUiiiig  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unaccountable,  in 
the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider  the  fortune  and  situation 
of  otfacfSw  Very  often  another's  adTancement  and  prosperity  produces 
.  cory,  which  has  a  strong  mixture  of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  firom  the 
compaiison  of  ourselves  with  the  person.  At  the  Tery  same  time,  or  at 
least  in  Tery  short  intenrals,  we  nuiy  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is 
a  ipedes  of  affection  or  good-wilt,  with  a  mixture  of  humility.  On  the 
other  band,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellows  often  cause  pity,  which  has  in 
it  a  strong  mixture  of  good- will.  This  sentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied 
to  contempt,  which  is  a  species  of  dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I 
only  point  out  these  phenomena  as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are 
curious  with  regard  to  moral  inquiries^  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  obsenre  in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, porerty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  views  and  in- 
ddcnts  may  sometimes  raise  the  passions  of  envy  and  of  pity. 
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sorereigD^  is  the  chief  source  of  dbtincdon.    In  Eng- 
landy  more  regard  b  pdd  to  present  opulence  and 
plenty.    Each  practice  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.   Where  birth  is  respected,  unactiy^  spirit- 
less minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of 
nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies :  The  generous 
and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  authority,  and  reputi^ 
tion,  and  favour.     Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol, 
corruption,  venali^,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  numufiicture% 
commerce,  agriculture  flourish.    The  former  prejudice^ 
being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more  suited  to 
monarchies.    The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur  to  indus- 
try, agrees  better  with  a  republican  government.    And 
we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  <^  gor 
yemment,  by  varying  the  tOzliiy  ct  those  customs,  has 
commonly  a  proportionidble  eflfect  on  the  sentiments  of 
miiplund. 


»•  \.t 
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OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OURSELYE8. 


Whoeter  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  roe? 
lancholy  people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the 
conversation  was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  difr 
fused  itself  over  the  co^nt^nance,  discourse,  and  behap 
riour  of  every  one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humouirjsdy 
lively  companion;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that 
Cheerfulness  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  natu* 
turally  conciliates  the  good  will  of  mankind.  No  qua- 
lity, indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itself  to  all 
around ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  propensity  to 
display  itself  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  entertainment. 
The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle ;  and  the 
most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught  by  it.  That 
the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace 
says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  because  I  have 
always  observed  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and 
decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted, 
as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly 
oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment. 
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From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  comma- 
nicate  itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  per« 
ceive,  that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities* 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  possessor,  dif- 
fuse a  satisfaction  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend- 
ship and  regard.  Their  immediate  sensation  to  the 
person  possessed  of  them  is  agreeable :  Others  enter 
into  the  same  humour,  and  catch  the  sentiment,  by  a 
contagion  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as  we  cannot  for- 
bear loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emotion  arises 
towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much  satis- 
faction. He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre- 
sence difiiises  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and 
enjoyment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings 
and  disposition,  is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  maimer, 
than  if  a  melanchSly,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper 
were  presented  to  us.  Hence  the  affection  and  appro- 
bation which  attend  the  former ;  the  aversion  and  dis- 
gust with  which  we  regard  the  latter. » 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  Caesar 
gives  of  Cassius. 

He  lovea  no  play, 
As  tliou  do'st,  Anthony :   He  hears  no  music  : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  iu  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  rooyed  to  smile  at  any  thing. 


°  There  is  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  affected  with 
all  the  disagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejection,  grief,  melanchoiy't 
anxiety,  &c.  But  these,  so  far  as  they  are  natural  and  universal,  make 
no  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  and  can  never  be  the  object 
of  blame.  It  h  only  when  the  disposition  gives  a  propensiiy  to  any  of 
these  disagreeable  passions,  that  they  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  giv« 
ing  unea&iness,  convey  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spectatoft 
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Not  only  sdch  men^  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly 
iangenmiy  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within 
tfaemsdves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others, 
or  ocmtribute  to  social  entertainment  '  In  all  polite 
aattons  and  ages,  a  relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied 
with  temperance  and  decency,  is  esteemed  a  consider- 
able merit,  even  in  the  :greatest  men ;  and  becomes  still 
fliore  requisite  in  those  of  inferior  rank  and  character. 
It  18  an  agreeable  representation,  which  a  French  wri-* 
ler  gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  parti- 
cular :  Virtue  Ilaoej  says  he,  without  austerity^  pleasure 
wiikaui  effeminacy^  and  life  without  fearing  its  end,  * 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Great- 
VBiS  of  MiHD  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation 
ef  sentiment,  disdain  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble 
pride  and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue? 
The  sublime,  says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the 
echo  or  image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality 
tppears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  ut- 
tered, it  excites  our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may 
be  observed  of  the  fSunous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expresses  more  noble  disdain  and  resolute 
indignation  than  any  language  can  convey.  ^ 

Were  I  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  I  would  accept 
(f  these  offers  made  by  Darius* — So  would  I  too^  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  saying  is  admir- 
able, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle.  ' 

Go!  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they 


'  «  J*aixne  U  Tertu,  sani  rudesse ; 
(t  Xaime  le  pUiMr,  sans  molesse ; 
^  J* tune  U  vie,  et  n*en  craina  point  la  fin.*' 

St  EvaiMOND. 
y  Cap.  9.  '  IdoD, 
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reftised  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^  ieUyamr  conn-* 
irymeny  that  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  conquett 
qfthe  world. — *  Alexander,'  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
who  always  admired  this  passage,  *  abandoned  by  his 
soldiers  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fiiUy  subdiied,  fislt 
in  himself  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire^  that  he 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse 
to  obey  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 
Greeks  or  Persian^,  all  was  indiffereot  to  him: 
Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fimcied  he  should  find 
subjects.' 

The  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission ;  and,  enumeratmg  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she 
has  to  support  her  against  her  numerous  and  implaca- 
ble enemies?  Myself^  replies  she;  Myself^  If(^  and  it 
is  enough.  Boileau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as 
an  instance  of  true  sublime.* 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  gentle  Phocion,  was 
led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers, who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate,  Is  it  not  glory 
enough  Jbryoti,  says  he,  that  you  die  with  Phocion?* 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws 
of  ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  igno- 
miny from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the 
merciless  rabble ;  tossed,  buffeted,  and  kicked  about ; 
constrained,  by  their  holding  a  poniard  under  his 
chin,  to  raise  his  head,  and  expose  himself  to  every 
contumely.  What  abject  infamy  !  What  low  humilia- 
tion !  Yet  even  here,  says  the  historian,  he  discovered 
some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.     To 


*  Reflection  X.  sur  Longik.  ^  Puvtamcu  in  Faoc. 
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a  tribiitie  who  insulted  him,  he  replied,  lam  Ml  your 


We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dig- 
ni^  6i  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
one*s  self  in  society,  and  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  This  vice  constitutes  what  we  properly  call 
wieanneis^  when  a  man  can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery, 
in  order  to  gain  his  ends,  &wn  upon  those  who  abuse 
bim,  and  degrade  himself  by  intimacies  and  familiari- 
ties with  undeserving  inferiors.  A  certain  degree  of 
generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite,  that  the  ab« 
sence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  want  of  a  nose,  eye,  or  any  of  the  most  ma« 
terial  features  of  the  face,  or  members  of  the  body. « 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of 
merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  mat- 
ter,  it  will  appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre, 
which  it  derives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble 

*  Tacit.  Hitt  lib.  iii.  TIm  author,  enterisig  apon  the  namtioii,  mj%t 
Tmr't''  taUtfotdMm  tpedaeuivm  ducebaiur,  muUis  inerqmnlihui^  nutto 
hJmeHmanU:  deformitas  exitus  mitericordiam  abatulermt  To  enter 
tboraughly  into  this  method  oi  thinking,  we  mutt  make  aUowanoe  for 
tlw  aadcBt  -^fH'Tn^i  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  hit  life  after  it  beoune 
dhhoBCwiable ;  but,  aa  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  be- 
CMoe  a  duty  to  part  with  it. 

'  IW  absence  of  Tirtue  may  often  be  a  yice,  and  that  of  the  highest 
kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  meanness.  Where  we 
tiptct  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  pro* 
dncea  a  real  deformity.  An  afcgectness  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgust- 
ftil  and  contemptible  in  another  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of 
▼aloe  in  himsdf,  we  are  not  likely  to  haTe  any  higher  esteem  of  him- 
And  if  the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to  his 
inftfiots  (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  befaaTiour,  instead  of  cor- 
recting the  former  Tice,  aggrsTates  it  extremely,  by  the  ad<Ution  of  a  Tice 
stiU  more  odious.     See  Sect  a 
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elevation  inseparable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  bjr 
painters  and  by  poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  8til>» 
liiDity  and  daring  confidence^  which  catches  the  eye, 
engages  the  affections,  and  diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a 
like  sublimity  of  sentiment  over  every  qpectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  *  re* 
present  Philip,  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  administration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians  I 
*  I  beheld  Philip, '  says  he,  *  he  with  whom  was  your 
contest,  resolutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  do- 
minion, exposing  himself  to  every  wound ;  his  eye  gored» 
his  neck  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced ;  whatever 
part  of  his  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfully 
relinquishing;  provided  that,  with  what  remained,  he 
might  live  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  he,  bom  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  igw 
noble,  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and 
thirst  of  fame ;  while  you,  Athenians, '  &c  These 
praises  excite  the  most  lively  admiration;  but  the  views 
presented  by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond 
the  hero  himself,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advanta- 
geous conseciuences  of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con* 
tinunl  wars,  had  raised  their  esteem  of  couraffe  so  hin^h, 
that  in  their  language,  it  was  called  xurttiCy  by  way  of 
excellence,  and  of  distinction  from  all  other  moral  qua- 
lities. The  Sitevij  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus, '  dressed 
their  hair  with  a  laudable  intent :  Sot  for  the  jmrpose 
of  loving  or  being  loved :  Thvy  adorned  themselves  only 
for  their  enemies^  and  in  order  to  appear  more  teirible  ; 


*  Pro  Corona.  f  Dc  Moribus  Germ. 
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a  sentiineiit  of  the  histxNrian,  which  would  sound  a  lit- 
tle oddly  in  other  nations  and  other  ages* 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,'  after  scalps 
ing  tlmr  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used 
it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  most  of  Uiose  towels 
was  most  esteemed  among  them*  So  much  had  mar- 
.tial  brmvery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
destroyed  the  sentiments  of  humanity;  a  virtue  surely 
modi  more  useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
naticms,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of 
the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ; 
what  is  most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neraL  The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
very  diffisrent  from  those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imita- 
tor, and  such  as  were  well  suited  to  an  age,  when  one 
hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides,  ^  could  ask  another, 
without  offence,  whether  he  were  a  robber  or  not. 
Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the  system  of  ethics  which 
prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland ;  if  we 
may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
state  of  that  kingdom.  > 

Of  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  un- 
disturbed philosophical  Tranquillity,  superior  to  pain, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune* 


•Ub.W.  <>  Lib.  I 

I  It  it  A  eooniMm  use,  says  he,  amsnigst  their  gentlemer/s  sons,  tliat,  as 
soott  m  tbej  are  able  to  use  their  weapons  they  strait  gather  to  themcelres 
three  or  four  stragglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  wliilc  up  and 
down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  fiJleth  into  some  bad 
occasion  that  shaU  be  offered;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  is 
thenceforth  counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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Cdnscious  of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the 
sage  elevates  himself  above  every  aecident  of  life  |  and^ 
securely  placed  in  the  temple  6f  wisdom,  looks  daWa 
on  inferior  mortals^  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honoun^ 
riches,  reputation,  and  every  frivolous  enjoyment 
These  pretensions^  no  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  are  by  far  too  magnificent  for  human  nature. 
They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with  them  whidi 
seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him  with  admiration. 
And  tlie  nearer  we  can  approach  in  practice  to  this  sublime 
tranquillity  and  indifference  (for  we  must  distinguish  it 
from  a  stupid  insensibility),  the  mbre  secure  enjoyment 
shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the  more  great- 
ness of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world.  The 
philosophical  tranquillity  may  indeed  be  considered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity* 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  sereniQr 
and  contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  do- 
mestic vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and 
his  magnanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he 
refused  all  assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and 
avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  so  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or 
hovel,  and  therefore  soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only 
furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking*  But  resolving 
to  disappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  supplied  its 
place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he  very  peace- 
ably kept  possession  ever  after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur 
and  force  of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow 
souls,  and  is  rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  super- 
natural.    They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had 
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equal  reascm  to  consider  as  romantic  and  incredible, 
the  dqpree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity, 
and  other  social  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  government,  we  have  attained  in  modem  Umes^ 
had  any  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  them.  Such  is  the  compensation  which 
nalmre^  or  rather  education,  has  made  in  the  dis« 
tribntion  of  excdknces  and  virtues  in  those  different 


The  merit  of  Bsmsvolence,  arising  from  its  utiUty, 
and  its  tendenqr  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has 
been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source 
of  m  considerable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  uni- 
versally paid  to  it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that 
the  very  softness  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its 
engaging  endearments,  its  fond  expressions,  its  deli- 
cate attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence 
and  r^;ard  which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of 
love  and  friendship :  It  will  be  allowed,  I  say,  that 
diese  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themsdves,  are  ne- 
cessarily communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  natu* 
rally  starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm 
sentiment  of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart 
is  agitated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of  our 
frame  is  set  in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most 
satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  assistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  main- 
taininga  constant  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and 
soothe  our  fancy  with  the  pleasing  image  of  tliese  soil 
and  gentle  passions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a 
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pastoral  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  k 

Who  wovliji  live,  amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
scolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and 
harshness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  ns: 
We  suffer  by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  nor  can  we  re* 
main  indifferent  spectators,  even  though  certain  that 
no  pernicious  consequences  would  ever  follow  from 
such  angry  passions* 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  usefulness,  we  may  observe 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too 
goody  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his 
attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  say,  a  man  is  too  high  spirited^  too  m- 
trepidy  too  indifferent  about  fortune ;  reproaches  whidi 
really  at  bottom  imply  more  esteem  than  many  pane- 
gyrics.  Being  accustomed  to  rate  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  characters  chiefly  by  their  useful  or  pernicious 
tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of 
blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises  to  a 
degree  that  is  hurtiul :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tender- 
ness, so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  the  person. ' 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  frequently  hurt  his 
interest  and  his  cause;  but  all  the  young,  at  least, 
and  amorous,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  pas- 


»  Sect,  V.  Part  2. 

>  Cheerfulness  could  scarce  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  it 
not  that  dissolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symp- 
tom and  characteristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustfuL 
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doDs,  will  allow,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will 
readily  call  it  such)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  in- 
terests thtttt  in  his  fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of 
Charies  XIL  niined  hb  o¥rn  country,  and  infested  aU 
Ids  neigfabours ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  great- 
tteas  in  their  appearance^  as  strikes  us  with  admiration  »■ 
and  they  might  in  some  degree  be  even  approved  o^  if 
they  betrayed  not  sometimes  too  evident  symptoms  of 
iBadness  and  disorder* 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of 
i^fficultnre  and  of  laws,  and  always  valued  themselves 
extremely  <m  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
noe  of  mankind*  Tliey  also  boasted,  and  with  reason^ 
off  their  warlike  enterprises,  particularly  against  those 
imranMrable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in- 
vaded Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes^ 
But  thoi^  there  be  no  comparison,  in  point  of  utilt- 
tjf  between  these  peacefid  and  military  honours,  yet 
w«  findy  that  the  orators  who  have  wrote  such  elabo- 
nie  jMUiegyrics  <m  that  fiunous  city,  have  chiefly  trir 
nmphed  in  displaying  the  warlike  achievements.  Lysias, 
Thoqrdides,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  discover,  all  of  them, 
die  saHie  partiality ;  which,  though  condemned  by  calm 
reaaoo  and  reflection,  i^pears  so  natural  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  con- 
sists in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magna- 
nimiQr,  courage,  disdain  of  fortune,  or  those  of  the 
tender  afiections,  love  and  friendship,  which  warm  the 
heart,  and  difiuse  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions. And  though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  most 
disagreeable,  such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed, 
when  excited  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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a  mechanism  of  nature  not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet 
those  more  elevated  or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar 
influence,  and  please  from  more  than  one  cause  or 
principle*  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  interest 
us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons  represented,  or  com- 
municate any  esteem  and  affection  for  their  charac- 
ter. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it- 
self of  poet?  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and 
Sublime  of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit; 
and,  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt 
the  person  possessed  of  it  above  every  character  of  th^- 
age  in  which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  address,  steadi- 
ness and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned 
with  all  the  splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
crown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame 
with  Virgil,^  who  lays  nothing  into  the  opposite  scale 
but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Delicacy 
of  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character,  as  convey- 
ing the  purest,  the  most  durable,  and  most  innocent  of 
all  enjoyments* 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of 
merit  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
they  communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them. 
No  views  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences 
enter  into  this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  other  sentiment  which  arises  from 
views  of  a  public  or  }wivate  utility.  The  same  social 
sympathy,  we  may  observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery,  gives  rise  to  both ;  and  tliis 
analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  present  theory,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  it. 
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OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OTHERS*  " 


As  the  mutual  shocks  in  socieiyj  and  the  oppositions 
of  interest  and  self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to 
establish  the  laws  o(  justice^  in  order  to  preserve  the 
odvantages  of  mutual  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties  in  company^  of  men's 
pride  and  self-conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
Good  manners  or  Politeness,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  minds,  and  an  undisturbed  commerce 
and  conversation.  Among  well  bred  people,  a  mutual 
deference  is  affected ;  contempt  of  others  disguised ; 
authority  concealed ;  attention  given  to  each  in  his 
turn ;  and  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  maintain*- 
cd,  without  vehemence,  without  interruption,  without 
eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  superio- 
rity.    These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 


^  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  virtue,  tliat  it  is  a  qua- 
lity of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  of  by  every  one,  who  considers 
or  contemplates  it.  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because  they 
are  useful  to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others 
produce  it  more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues 
here  coxkjdcred. 

y2 
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agreeable  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies : .They  conciliate  af- 
fection,  promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by 
them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  the 
same.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before 
his  guest,  to  signify  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  alL 
In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  a 
common  mark  of  deference  and  regard* 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  compa$yj 
he  must  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ; 
but  it  is  easy  surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  qnali^ 
immediately  agreeable  ta  others,  and  communicatiiif^ 
on  its  first  appearance^  a  lively  joy  and  satisfiiction  to 
every  one  who  has  any  comprehension  of  it.  The 
most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed,  might  be  employ* 
ed  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and  species  of  wit; 
and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment,  might  perhaps 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  afiect 
taste  and  sentiment ;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  en- 
joyment, is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  afiection. 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
conversation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  com- 
panionable  qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estima- 
tion, and  form  a  chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  coun- 
tries where  men  live  a  more  domestic  life,  and  either 
are  employed  in  business,  or  amuse  themselves  in  a 
narrower  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  solid  quali- 
ties are  chiefly  regarded.  Thus,  I  have  often  observed, 
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tha^  amcmg  the  French,  the  first  questions  with  re* 
gard  to  a  stranger  are.  Is  he  polite  ?  Has  he  wit  ?  In 
our  own  coantry,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  is  always 
diat  of  a  gpodnnaturedi  sensible  Jellow. 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agree' 
Mcj  even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in 
die  discourse !  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the 
pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  approved  of  But 
most  men  desire  likewise  their  turn  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity 
which  dqirives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so 
jealous  o£ 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liars  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous. Their  usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain; 
bnt  as  men  are  most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive 
lo  be  truth,  these  people  mistake  extremely  the  means 
of  pleasing,  and  incur  universal  blame.  Some  indul- 
gence, however,  to  lying  or  fiction,  is  given  in  humour^ 
am  stories,  because  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  en« 
lertaining;  and  truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  d^ree^ 
and  is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable 
dignity  and  nice  discernment;  all  these  endowments 
seem  immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct 
from  their  usefulness.  Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much 
oihances  the  price  of  every  thing,  must  set  an  addi- 
tional value  on  these  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind« 

ModesQr  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even 
abstracted  from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treats 
ed  of.  It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety 
of  honour,  that  apprehensions  of  blame,  that  dread  of 
intrusion  or  injury  towards  others,  that  Puoor,  which 
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is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a 
sure  preservative  against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its 
most  usual  meaning  is  when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence 
and  arrogancey  and  expresses  a  diffidence  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  others. 
In  young  men  chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good 
sense,  and  is  also  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that 
endowment,  by  preserving  their  ears  open  to  instruc- 
tion, and  making  them  still  grasp  after  new  attainments. 
But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  spectator,  by  flat- 
tering every  man's  vanity,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,,  with  proper  atten- 
tion and  respect,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to 
overvalue  than  undervalue  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Aristotle. "  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes 
us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency 
to  modesty  and  self-diflidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger 
less  of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature. 
It  is  thus,  in  countries  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to 
exceed  in  corpulency,  personal  beauty  is  placed  in  a 
much  greater  degree  of  slenderness,  than  in  countries 
where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect.  Being  so  often 
struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  deformity,  men 
think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  opposite 
side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self- 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that 
one  should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  sense^  I  have  learnings 
I  have  cottragCy  beauty  or  licit ^  as  it  is  sure  we  often 
think  so ;  were  this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sens>i- 

*  £thic.  ad  Nicomach*im. 
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'bie,  that  such  a  flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in 
upon  us»  as  would  render  society  wholly  intolerable. 
For  this  reason^  custom  has  established  it  lis  a  rule  in 
common  societies,  that  men  should  not  indulge  them- 
sdTes  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much  of  tliemselves ; 
and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or  people  of 
▼ery  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do  him- 
self justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one  who  asked  him  whom 
he  esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  The  MarquH 
rfSpinoULi  said  he,  is  tfie  second*  Tliough  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied 
than  if  it  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover 
or  disguise. 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker  who  imagines, 
chat  all  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estim- 
able for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accom- 
plishments. A  small  bias  towards  modesty,  even  in  the 
internal  sentiment,  is  favourably  regarded,  especially  in 
young  people;  and  a  strong  bias  is  required  in  the 
outward  behaviour :  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble 
pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly  display  itself  in  its 
full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppression 
of  any  kind*  The  generous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages ; 
and,  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  behaviour, 
forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser.  Would  you^  says  he,  Imve^  on  a  like 
occasioriy  been  guilty  of  that  crime  ?  By  no  means,  re- 
plied the  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine,  cried  the 
hero,  that  Iphicrates  would  be  guilty  P  **  In  short,  a  ge- 

^  QuinctiL  lib.  v.  cap.  \t. 
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nerous  spirit  and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  dis- 
guised, and  courageously  supported,  under  distress  and 
calumny,  is  a  great  excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its 
immediate  agreeableness  to  the  possessor.  In  ordinary 
characters  we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  modesty,  whidi 
is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others :  The  vici* 
ous  excess  of  the  former  virtue,  namely,  indolence  or 
haughtiness,  is  immediately  disagreeable  to  others:  Tlie 
excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the  possessor.  Thus  are 
the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjusted* 

A  desire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with 
others,  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems 
inseparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gener- 
ous or  noble  disposition*  An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  please,  is  also  expected  and  de* 
manded  by  society ;  and  |io  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find 
a  man  in  company  to  observe  a  greater  elegance  of 
dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  than 
when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with  his  own  fi^ 
mily.  Wherein  then  consists  Yanitt,  which  is  so 
justly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad^ 
vantages,  honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  an 
importunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  and  .admira* 
tion,  as  is  ofibnsive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  dr 
on  tkeir  secret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a 
sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  in  any  character. 
For  why  that  impatient  desire  of  applause,  as  if  yon 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reasonably 
expect  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  so 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you 
have  kept,  the  obliging  things  which  were  said  to  you, 
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die  hoiioim)  the  distinctions  which  you  met  with,  as 
if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we  could 
nmiQjj  of  ourselyes,  have  imagined,  without  being  uAd 
rfthem? 

DscKfetcr,  or  a  proper  r^ard  to  age,  sex,  character, 
and  station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
qoalities  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others^ 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praise  and  appro- 
bation. An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough 
Banner  in  a  woman ;  these  are  ugly,  because  unsuitable 
to  each  character,  and  different  from  the  qualities  which 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded 
in  oomic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tra^c*  The  dispro- 
portions hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  disagreeable  senti- 
ment to  the  spectators,  the  source  of  blame  and  disap- 
pcobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  explained 
§Q  much  at  large  by  CScero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Clean- 
UNB88  a  place ;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
to  others,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and 
alfecdoD.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  n^ligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  fault;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but 
smaller  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin 
Aan  the  uneasy  sensation  which  it  excites  in  others, 
we  may,  in  this  instance,  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly 
discover  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  about  which 
the  learned  have  involved  themselves  in  such  mazes  of 
perplexity  and  error* 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whose  beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  ac- 
count for,  there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  spectator,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,*  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.    There  is  a  Manner^  a 
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grace,  an  ease,  a  gentleness,  an  I-know-not-what,  which 
some  men  possess  above  others,  which  is  very  differetit 
from  external  beauty  and  comeliness,  and  which,  how* 
ever,  catches  our  affection  almost  as  suddenly  and 
powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked 
of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  where  the  con- 
cealed magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely  much  of  it 
prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely 
to  the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ; 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  na- 
ture to  baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  make 
her  sensible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  ac- 
quisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  polite- 
ness, modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which 
he  possesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance, 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of 
these  accomplishments.  The  idea  which  we  form  of 
their  effect  on  his  acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  in- 
fluence on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment 
of  approbation.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the 
judgments  which  we  form  concerning  manners  and 
characters. 
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It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man  in  so 
late  an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elabo- 
rate reasoning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  alto- 
gether in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities,  usefid  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  himself^  or  to  others.  It  might 
be  expected  that  this  principle  would  have  occurred 
even  to  the  first  rude  unpractised  inquirers  concerning 
morals,  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  with- 
out any  argument  or  disputation.  Whatever  is  valu- 
able in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes  itself  under  the 
division  of  useful  or  agreeable^  the  utile  or  the  dtdce^  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever  seek  far« 
ther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice  re- 
search or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  a- 
greeable  must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either 
to  the  person  himself^  or  to  others^  the  complete  de- 
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lineation  or  description  of  merit  seems  to  be  performed 
as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image 
is  reflected  upon  water.  If  the  ground  on  which  the 
shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  itpd  uneven,  nor  the  sur- 
face from  which  the  image  is  reflected  disturbed  and 
confused,  a  just  figure  is  immediately  presented  without 
any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  reasonable  prc^- 
sumption,  that  systems  and  hjrpotheses  have  perverted 
our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so  simple 
and  obvious  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most  ela- 
borate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fiired  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  main- 
tained ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever 
recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire^ 
any  applause  or  censure  of  human  action  and  beha- 
viour. If  we  observe  men,  in  every  intercourse  of 
business  or  pleasure,  in  every  discourse  and  conversa? 
tion,  we  shall  find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  schools, 
at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What  so  natural,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  dialogue?  You  are  very 
happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  himself 
to  another,  that  yon  have  given  your  daughter  to  Cle- 
ANTHES.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every 
one  who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  of  fair 
and  kind  treatment. '  I  congratulate  you,  too,  says  an« 
other,  on  the  promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law, 
whose  assiduous  application  to  the  study  of  the  laws, 
whose  quick  penetration  and  early  knowledge,  both  of 
men  and  business,  prognosticate  the  greatest  honours 
and  advancement.  **     You  surprise  me,  replies  a  third, 

'  Qualities  useful  to  others. 

^  Qualitieft  useful  to  the  person  himseUl 
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wlien  jrou  talk  of  Clkanthes  as  a  man  of  business  and 
apfdicatioii.    I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayest 
oompany,  and  he  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our  con- 
vcfsation :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners,  so  much 
gallantry  without  affectation,  so  much  ingenious  know- 
ledge so  genteelly  delivered,  I  have  never  before  ob- 
served in  any  one.'    You  would  admire  him  still  more, 
aaya  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  more  fiuniliarly.    Tliat 
checrfuhiey  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a 
anddtai  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual 
serenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul. 
He  has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  a^ 
dangers ;  and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  su- 
perior to  all  of  them.  *     Tlie  image,  gentlemen,  which 
yoQ  have  here  delineated  of  Cleanthes,  cried  I,  is 
that  of  accomplished  merit     Each  of  you  has  given  a 
stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and  you  have  un- 
awares exceeded  all  the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratiam 
or  Castiolionb.     A  philosc^her  might  select  this 
diaracter  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  personal  merit,  so  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived, where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprgudiced  reason,  without  the  delusive  glosses  of 
superstition  and  &lse  religion.  Celibacy,  fiAsting,  pe- 
nance, mortification,  self-denial,  humility,  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  the  whole  train  of  monkish  virtues ;  for  what 
reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by  men  of  sense, 
but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose ; 


'  Qmlitiw  inuMdiately  agreeable  to  otben. 

'  QuaUtiei  iouaediately  agvacable  to  the  pcnon  himielf. 
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neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  worid,  nor  ren- 
der him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  in- 
crease his  power  of  self-enjoyment?  We  observe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends  ; 
stupify  the  understanding  and  harden  the  heart,  ob- 
scure the  fancy  and  sour  the  temper.  We  justly, 
therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  column,  and 
place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices;  nor  has  any 
superstition  force  sufficient  among  men  of  the  world, 
to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments.  A  gloomy, 
hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may  have  a 
place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except 
by  those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it 
enters  not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  de- 
grees  of  benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  hu- 
man nature ;  a  dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have 
any  issue ;  both  because  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are 
not  easily  convinced,  and  because  the  phenomena, 
which  can  be  produced  on  either  side,  are  so  dispersed, 
so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so  many  interpretations, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately  to  compare  them, 
or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  inference  or  con- 
clusion. It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  It 
be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  absurdity, 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind ;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be 
supposed  ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move 
even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  di- 
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rect  the  deCeilninations  of  our  mind,  and  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what 
b  useful  and  serviceable  to  mankind  al>ove  what  is  per- 
nicious and  dangerous.  A  moral  distinction^  therefore^ 
immediately  arises ;  a  general  sentiment  of  blame  and 
approbation ;  a  tendency,  however  faint,  to  the  objects 
of  the  one,  and  a  proportionable  aversion  to  those  of 
the  other.  Nor  will  those  reasoners,  who  so  earnestly 
maintain  the  predominant  selfishness  of  human  kind,  be 
anywise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments 
of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the 
other ;  and  their  spirit  of  satire  (for  such  it  appears^ 
ntber  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost  indis- 
soluble connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly^ 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination 
ctsel/'lavej  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak, 
but  because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that 
purpose.  The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or 
most  men,  agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  con- 
cerning it.  It  also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal 
and  comprehensive,  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and 
render  the  actions  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the 
most  remote,  an  object  of  applause  or  censure,  accord- 
ing as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right 
which  is  established.  These  two  requisite  circumstances 
belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted 
on.  Tlie  other  passions  produce,  in  every  breast,  many 
strong  sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  aiTcctiou  and 
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hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in  connnon, 
nor  are  so  comprehensiTe,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of 
any  general  system  imd  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemjfj  his 
rivalj  his  antagonist^  his  adversary^  he  is  understood  to 
speak  the  language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  himself^  and  arisinf|[  from  hi9  partico* 
lar  circumstances  and  situation.  But  when  he  bestoivFS 
on  any  tni&n  the  epithets  otviciom^  or  odioHSj  or  deprwoeif 
he  then  speaks  another  language,  and  expresses  senti- 
ments in  which  he  expects  all  his  audiimce  are  to  cod* 
cur  with  him.  He  must  here,  therefore,  depart  fioni 
his  [^ivate  and  particular  rituation,  and  must  dioose  a 
point  of  view  common  to  him  with  others:  He  must 
move  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  firarae^ 
and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  tfooord 
and  symphony.  If  he  meiin)  theref(»re,  to  express,  that 
this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tendency  is  pernicious 
to  society,  he  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view, 
and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which 
every  man,  in  some  degree,  concurs.  While  the  hu- 
man heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  at 
present,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indifferent  to  public 
good,  nor  entirely  unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  cha- 
racters and  manners.  And  though  this  affection  of 
humanity  may  not  generally  be  esteemed  so  strong  as 
vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it 
can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  gene- 
ral system  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  ambition  is 
not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or  ob- 
ject satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  same  object  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 
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Bot  Uie  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  same  approbation  or  censure,  but  they  also  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose 
conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object^ 
to  eTery  one,  of  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  con«» 
trary,  those  other  passions,  commonly  denominated 
selfish,  both  produce  different  sentiments  in  each  indi« 
vidnal,  according  to  his  particular  situation ;  and  also 
contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  re^ 
gard  and  esteem  for  me^  Qatters  my  vanity ;  whoever 
expresses  contempt,  mortifies  and  displeases  me :  But 
as  my  name  is  known  but  te  a  small  part  of  mankind, 
there  are  few  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  this  pas- 
sion, or  excitei  on  its  account,  either  my  affection  or 
disgust.  But  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or 
barbarous  behaviour,  in  xmy  country  or  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  SBch  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  re- 
pugnance and  displeasure  towards  it.  No  character  can 
be  so  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent 
to  ractf  What  is  beneficial  to  society  or  to  the  person 
himself^  must  still  be  preferred.  And  every  quality  or 
iction,  of  every  human  being,  must,  by  this  means,  be 
ranked  under  some  class  of  denomination,  expressive 
of  general  censure  or  applause. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  con- 
nected with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the 
former  are  the  prigin  of  morals,  not  the  latter  ?  What- 
ever conduct  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my 
humanity,  procures  also  the  applause  of  all  mankind, 
by  affecting  the  same  principle  in  them:  But  what 
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serves  my  avarice  or  ambition  pleases  these  jKissions  in 
me  alone,  and  aiFects  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  rest  of  mankind*  There  is  no  circumstance  of  con- 
duct in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency, 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote 
the  person :  But  every  man,  so  far  removed  as  neither 
to  cross  nor  serve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  r^ard- 
ed  as  wholly  indifferent  by  those  passions.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment 
being  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be 
moulded  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  aei  of 
terms,  in  order  to  express  those  universal  sendments 
of  censure  or  approbation  which  arise  from  humani^, 
or  from  views  of  general  useftilness  and  its  contraiy. 
Virtue  and  Vice  become  then  known :  Morals  are 
recognised :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of  human 
conduct  and  behaviour:  such  measures  are  expected 
from  men  in  such  situations :  This  action  is  determined 
to  be  conformable  to  our  abstract  rule;  that  other, 
contrary.  And  by  such  universal  principles  are  the 
particular  sentiments  of  self-love  frequently  controlled 
and  limited. ' 

'  It  seems  certain,  both  fh>in  reason  and  experience^  that  a  rude  no* 
taught  savage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  of  priratt 
utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  tjs^ 
tem  of  behaviour.  The  num  who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  battle  be 
hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  present  moment,  which  is  almost  nnavoiil- 
able,  but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  pu- 
nishment and  vengeance.  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  to  more 
enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  his  own  couotiy 
and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situation,  would  do  the 
same ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circumstances,  observe  a  like  conduct; 
that,  in  general,  human  society  is  best  supported  on  such  maiims.  An' 
by  these  suppositions  and  views,  we  correct,  in  some  measure,  our  mtkr 
and  narrower  passions.  And  though  much  of  our  friendship  and  eoiiu<7 
be  still  regulated  by  private  considerations  of  benefit  and  hanq,  we  (»7 
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From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  fac- 
tions, panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with 
a  multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in 
exciting  and  supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most 
angoremable  disorders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that 
means,  from  the  slightest  and  most  frivolous  occasion* 
Solon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  perhaps  an  unjust  le* 
gislator,  who  punished  neuters  in  civil  wars ;  and  few, 
1  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur  the  penalty,  were 
their  afiections  and  discourse  allowed  sufficient  to  ab« 
tolre  tfaem.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any  philosophy, 
have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total  coolness 
and  indiflerence;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sen\iments  are  found  of  such 
influence  in  life,  though  springing  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and 
-miiversal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  hu- 
man kind  against  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy: 
And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diflused  in 
a  greater  qt  less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same 
in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  che* 
rished  by  society  and  conversation ;  and  the  blame  and 
approbation  consequent  on  it  are  thereby  roused  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  probably  lulled  in 
solitary  and   liticultivated   nature/    Other  passions, 


a  least  this  bomage  to  general  rules,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ra- 
ffed, that  we  commooly  penrert  our  adTersary*s  conduct,  by  imputing 
or  iigostica  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those  passions  which 
from  solf-lore  and  priTale  intersst.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage, 
It  BTTcr  wants  pretences  of  this  nature,  though  sometimes  as  frivolous  as 
those  from  which  Horace,  being  almost  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
sleets  to  accuse  of  parricide  the  first  planter  of  it. 
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though  perhaps  originally  stronger,  yet  being  selfish 
and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its  force,  and 
yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  social  and 
public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  m 
great  addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love 
of  fame,  which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority 
in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  6[ 
all  their  designs  and  undertakings.     By  our  continual 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and 
conduct  frequently  in  review,  and  consider  how  ibey 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  and  r^pufd 
us.    This  constant  habit  of  surveying  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  in  reflection,  kee[fe  alive  all  the  sentiments  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  natures,  a  oei^ 
tain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others,  which 
is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.     The  animal 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  va- 
lue; while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is 
studiously  Squired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in 
every  perfection  which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sym- 
pathies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly 
of  that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with 
others  seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a 
character  with  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  find  it  necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judg- 
ment on  the  correspondent  approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove^ 
if  possible,  every  difficulty,  let  u's  allow  all  these  reason- 
ings to  be  false.     Let  us  allow  that,  when  we  resolve 
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the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  we  have  em- 
braced a  wrong  hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  explication  of  that  applause, 
which  is  paid  to  objects,  whether  inanimate,  animate, 
or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
wdfiure  and  advantage  of  mankind.  However  difficult 
it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  object  is  approved  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  it* 
self  is  totally  indifferent;  let  us  swallow  this  absurdity, 
and  consider  what  are  the  consequences.  The  preced* 
isg  delineation  or  definition  of  personal  merit  must 
stfll  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  still  be 
allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  usefid 
or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself  or  to  others^  commu-^ 
nicates  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteem, 
and  is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of 
virtne  (nt  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  ve- 
racity, alliance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is 
not  that  tendency  inseparable  from  humanity,  bene- 
volence, lenity,  generosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  ten- 
derness, friendship,  and  all  the  other  social  virtues  ? 
Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that  industry,  discretion, 
frugality,  secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  forethought, 
judgment,  and  this  whole  class  of  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, of  which  many  pages  would  not  contain 
the  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I  say,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
their  merit  ?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  which  sup- 
ports a  |>erpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble 
dignity  and  undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  ufTcclion  and 
good  will  to  all  around ;   an  it  has  more  cnjoym^iu 
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within  itself,  is  also  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing 
spectacle,  than  if  dejected  with  melancholy,  tormented 
with  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most 
abject  baseness  and  degeneracy  ?  And  as  to  the  quali- 
ties  immediately  agreeable  to  others^  they  speak  suffici- 
ently for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy  indeed* 
either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and  com- 
pany, who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  faceti- 
ous wit  or  flowing  affiibility,  of  a  delicate  modes^  or 
decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner., 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphiloao- 
phical  than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  sub- 
ject; and  that,  even  if  excessive  scepticism  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that  where 
men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they  are  common- 
ly the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to 
passion,  without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suspense, 
which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the  grossest  absur- 
dities. Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enumeration  puts 
the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I  cannot,  atpreseni^ 
be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from  rea- 
soning and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit  consists 
entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qualities 
to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  re- 
flect, that  though  the  bulk  and  flgure  of  tlie  earth  have 
been  measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of 
the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper 
laws,  and  Infinite  itself  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet 
men  still  dispute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their 
moral  duties  :  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back 
into  diffidence  and  scepticism,  and  suspect,  that  an  h)'- 
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poUieaby  so  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by  the  unanimous 
•uffivge  and  consent  of  numkind. 


PART  IL 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending 
mmt  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to 
consider  our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  mquire 
whether  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own 
liappiness  and  weliare,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in 
die  practice  of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have 
die  satbfaction  to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced  prin- 
dples,  which  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test 
of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  a- 
mendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their  improvement  in 
morality  and  social  virtue*    And  though  the  philoso- 
phical truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means  depends 
on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  prac- 
tice dangerous  and  pernicious.     Why  rake  into  those 
comers  of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is 
buried  ?  The  ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  ad- 
mired ;  but  your  systems  will  be  detested,  and  man- 
kind will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  to  sink 
them  at  least  in  eternal  silence  and  oblivion.     Trutlis 
which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if  any  such  there  be, 
will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary  and  advantage^ 
am. 
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]3ut  what  philosophical  trutte  can  be  more  advanfa* 
geous  to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  re* 
present  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  fiunilia- 
rity  and  affection  ?  The  dismal  dress  falls  off,  with 
which  many  divines  and  some  philos<^hers  have  cover- 
ed her ;  and  nothing  appears  but  gentleness,  hqmani-r 
ty,  beneficence,  affitbility;  nay,  even  at  pn^r  inter- 
vals, play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of  useless 
austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-denial.  She 
declares,  that  her  aole  purpose  is  to  make  her  votaries, 
^nd  all  m^kind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exist- 
ence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she 
^ver  willingly  part  y^ith  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of 
fimple  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives. 
The  sole  trouble  \vhich  she  demands  is  that  of  just  cal* 
culation,  and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happi« 
ness.  And  if  any  austere  pretenders  approach  her, 
enemies  to  joy  and  pleasure,  she  cither  rejects  them  as 
hypocrites  and  deceivers,  or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her 
train,  they  are  rpnke^,  however,  among  the  least  fa- 
voured of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  Jiave  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prac- 
tice which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  inte- 
rest of  each  individual?  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
th^  foregoing  system  seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  pro- 
per mediums  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  tiscftd  or 
qgrceable  to  the  person  possessed  pf  them,  are  desirable 
^1  a  view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superflu- 
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cms  to  pTO?e.  Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves 
all  the  pains  which  they  often  take  in  recommending 
these  duties.  To  what  purpose  collect  arguments,  to 
eraioe  that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  ex- 
of  pleasure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears  that  these 
are  only  denominated  such  because  they  are 
Inftrtfid^  and  that  if  the  unlimited  use  of  strong  liquors, 
tat  instance,  no  more  impaired  health,  or  the  faculties 
of  mbid  and  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  water,  it 
woold  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  com" 
fommuMe  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency 
and  gentedness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary 
qoalitiea.  Vanity  al<me,  without  any  other  considera- 
tion, is  a  sufficient  motive  to  moke  us  wish  for  the  pos^ 
session  of  these  accomplishments.  No  man  was  ever 
willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  failures 
here  proceed  from  bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or 
a  perverse  and  unpliable  disposition.  Would  you  have 
your  company  coveted,  admired,  followed,  rather  than 
hated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  de- 
liberate in  the  case?  As  no  enjoyment  is  sincere, 
without  some  reference  to  company  and  society ;  so  no 
society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where  a 
man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  some  as  in  particular 
dubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  benefi- 
cence, are  desirable,  with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self- 
interest,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politeness  ?  Are  we  apprehensive  lest  those  social  af- 
fections interfere,  in  a  greater  or  more  immediate  dc« 
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gree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with  private  utilityt  and 
cannot  be  gratified  without  some  important  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so,  we  are  but  ill  instnictp 
ed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than  by  real  diffierv 
ences. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  suppoaed 
between  the  telfUh  and  wocial  sentiments  or  di^posi* 
tions,  they  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfisii  and 
ambitious,  selfish  and  revenffefiil,  selfish  and  vain.  It 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  fif  aoiBe 


kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  re* 
lish  to  the  objects  of  its  pursuit;  and  none  more  fit 
for  tliis  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The 
goods  of  fortune  are  spent  in  one  gratification  or  an* 
other :  The  miser,  who  accumulates  his  annual  income^ 
and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has  really  spent  it  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  show  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by  a  generous  ac- 
tion, than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ;  since  the 
utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate  sel- 
fishness, is  the  indulgence  of  some  affection. 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altogether  in- 
sipid and  tiresome,  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full 
power  of  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him 
deliberate  what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  for 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every 
aflection,  he  would  observe,  when  gratified  by  success, 
gives  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  its  force  and  vio- 
lence :  But  besides  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the 
immediate  feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendship,  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  is  sweet,  smooth,  tender  and 
agreeable,  independent  of  all  fortune  and  accidents. 
These  virtues  are,  besides,  attended  with  a  pleasing 
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OQDidoiianess  or  reme^ibrance,  and  keep  us  in  humour 
with  oaraelves  as  well  as  others ;  while  we  retain  the 
agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
maakiod  ^ad  society.  And  though  all  men  show  a 
jepkmsy  of  pur  success  in  the  pursuits  of  ayarice  and 
•mbilion  s  yel  ute  we  almost  sure  of  their  good  will 
aad  good  wkibesy  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths 
of  virtoe,  and  ^nploy  ourselyes  in  the  execution  of  ge- 
wrona  piai^  -and  purposes.  What  other  passion  is 
iktate  where  wt  shall  find  so  many  advantages  united ; 
aa  agreeable  sentimeaty  a  pleasing  consciousness,  a 
good  repMition?  But  of  these  truths,  we  may  ob- 
men*  are  of  themselyes  pretty  much  convinced ; 
are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  society,  because 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  hu- 
mane, but  because  they  do  not  feel  themselves  such. 

TreiUing  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making 
it  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for 
giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
self-interest;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice, 
where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often 
seem  to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is 
allowed  that,  without  a  r^;ard  to  properQr,  no  society 
could  subsist,  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  human  afiairs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave, 
in  particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  infidelity  will  make  considerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, without  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the 
social  union  and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
policy^  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be  tliought^ 
conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  observes  the 
general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  exceptions. 
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I  mast  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reason^ 
ing  much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any  which  will  to  him  appear  sadsfectoiy  and 
convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such  penn- 
cioQs  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thougbli 
of  villanjr  or  baseness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  ccmsidep- 
able  motive  to  virtue;  and  we  may  expect  that  his 
practice  will  be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in 
all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage*  Inward  peace 
of  mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satisfactory  re- 
view of  our  own  conduct,  these  are  circumstances  veiy 
requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  oi 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and 
abilities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and  while 
they  purpose  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a 
tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give 
into  the  snare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  them- 
selves, without  a  total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  ho- 
nest man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even 
common  observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that 
they  themselves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and 
have  sacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character, 
with  themselves  at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless 
toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  nrcessitics  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  jdeasurcj 
what  comparison  between  the  unbought  satisfaction  ol 
conversation,  society,  study,  even  health  and  the  com^ 
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mon  beuties  of  nature,  bat  above  all,  the  peaceful  re- 
flection on  one'si  own  conduct?  What  comparison,  I 
say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish,  empty  amusements 
of  luxuiyand  expense?  These  natural  pleasures,  in- 
deed, are  really  without  price;  both  because  they  are 
bdow  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their 
enjoyment 
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If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now 
be  easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started,* 
concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals;  and  though 
we  postponed  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are 
unfit  for  moral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present, 
and  examine  how  far  either  reason  ,or  sentiment  enters 
into  all  decisions  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  sap- 
posed  to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action, 
it  is  evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable 
share  in  all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities 
and  actions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences 
to  society  and  to  their  possessors.     In  many  cases,  this 
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is  an  aflbir  liable  to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may 
arise ;  opposite  interests  may  occur ;  and  a  preference 
must  be  given  to  one  side,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a 
small  overbalance  of  utility.    This  is  particularly  re* 
markable  in  questions  with  regard  to  justice;  as  is,  in- 
deed, natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species  of  utility 
which  attends  this  virtue.'    Were  every  single  instance 
^rf*  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  society; 
this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and  sel* 
dom  liable  to  great  controversy.   But  as  single  instances 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  imme* 
diate  tendenq^t  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results 
only  fitHu  the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence  and  combination  of  several  persons  in 
the  same  equitable  conduct;  the  case  here  becomes 
more  intricate  and  involved.   The  various  circumstances 
of  society;  the  various  consequences  of  any  practice; 
the  various  interests  which  may  be  proposed :   These, 
on  many  occasions,  are  doubtful,  and  subject  to  great 
discussion  and  inquiry.    The  object  of  municipal  laws 
is  to  fix  all  die  qnetftfaHW  with  r^ard  to  justice:   The 
debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of  politicians,  the 
precedents  of  history  and  public  records,  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  purpose.    And  a  very  accurate  reason  or 
jmdgmaU  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true  determina* 
tioo,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from  obscure 
or  opposite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved, 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful 
tendency  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  suffi* 
cient  -to  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation. 
Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were 
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the  end  totally  indifierent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same 
indifference  towards  tlie  means.  It  is  requisite  a  senti" 
rnerU  should  here  display  itselfi  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  useful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies. 
This  sentiment  con  be  no  other  than  a  feeUng  for  the 
happiness  of  makind,  and  a  resentment  of  their  misery; 
since  these  are  the  difierent  ends  which  virtue  and  vice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here^  therefore,  reman 
instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and 
humanity  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  idio 
are  useful  and  beneficial. 

This  partition  between  the  fflculti^s  of  uuderstatnding 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  from 
the  preceding  hypothesis:  But  I  shall  suppose  that 
hypothesis  false.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out 
for  some  other  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  I 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be 
found,  so  long  as  we  suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  prc^r  to 
weigh  the  five  following  considerations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons 
instead  of  instances.     This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  that  philosophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of 
all  moral  distinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  &e  con- 
currence of  sentiment.     It  is  impossible  that,  in  any 
particular  instance^  this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be 
rendered  intelligible,  whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  declamations  and  discourses.  Examine 
the  crime  of  ingratitude^  for  instance,  which  has  place 
wherever  we  observe  good  will,  expressed  and  knowD^ 
together  with  good  offices  performed  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  return  of  ill  wUl  or  indifference,  with  ill  offices  or 
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aeglecf  on  the  other:  Anatomize  all'  these  circum* 
stanoe8»  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alcme,  in  what 
eonai&ts  the  demerit  or  blame ;  You  never  will  come  to 
aary  issue  or  conclusion. 

~  Reason  ju<^;es  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  of  relations. 
Inquire  thenjlrstf  where  is  that  matter  of  &ct  which  w^ 
here  call  crime i  point  it  Out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
tadatxsacei  describe  its  essence  or  nature;  explain  the 
sense  or  fiunilty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.-  It  resides 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must, 
tb^efore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it.  But  nothing 
iB  there  excq>t  the  passion  of  ill  will  or  absolute  indi^ 
ference.  You  cannot  say  that  these  of  themselves  al<? 
ways,  and  in  all  circumstances,  are  crimes.  No :  They 
are  only  crimes  when  directed  towards  persons  who 
have  bdbre  expressed  and  displayed  good  will  towards 
us.  Consequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individual  Jacfj  but 
arises  from  a  complication  of  circumstances,  ^i4uch,  be- 
ing presented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of 
blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric  of  his. 
mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is.  false.    Crime,  in*. 
deed,  consists  not  in  a  particularyar/,  of  whose  reality 
we  are  assured  by  reason ;  but  it  consists  in  certain 
moral  relations  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  discover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  algebra.   But  what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which, 
you  here  talk  ?     In  the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first 
good    will   and  good    offices    in    one  person;   then 
ill  will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other.      Between  these . 
there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.     Does  the  crime  ^ 
consist  in  that  relation  ?     But  suppose  a  person  bore 
me  ill  will  or  did  me  ill  offices,  and  I,  in  return,  were 
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indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices:  Here 
is  the  sam*  mlation  of  contrariety  §  and  yet  my  ooo* 
duct  is-  often  bighly  laudable.  IVist  and  tium  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the 
morally  on  relation,  but  must  have  recourse  U>  the  de- 
cisions of  sentimenti    %  -  .....  « . 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  ecpal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand 
perfectly.^  I  conceive^  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  twa 
parts^  of  which  the  one  haa  as  many  units  as  the  oth^ 
and  if  any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  tQ 
three,  it  will  contaiqi  as  many  units  as  that  compound 
number'.  But  when,  you  draw  thence  a  compariiMm  HI 
moral  relations,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  you. .  A  moral  action,  a  crimen  such  as  in* 
gratitude^  is  ^complicated  otgect*  Does  the  mocali^ 
GQ^siat  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  othW?  How? 
After  what  manner?  Specify  the  relation:  Be  mora 
particutaf  and  explicit  in  your  propositions,  and  you 
will  easily  see  their  falsehood.  .    ,  . 

No,  say  you,  the  morally  consists  in  the  relation  of 
actions  to  the  rule  of  right;  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it 
What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  con* 
sbt?  How  is  it  determined?  By  reas<xi,  you  sajf 
which  examines  the  moral  relations  of  actions.  So 
that  moral  relations  are  determined  by  the  comparison 
of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that  rule  is  determined  by 
considering  the  moral  relations  of  objects.  Is  not  tbif 
fine  reasoning  ? 

All  thb  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough : 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presump* 
tion  of  fidsehood.  Yes,  replied  1 :  Here  are  metaphy- 
sics, surely:  But  they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  ad- 
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^moee  an  abstruse  hypothesis,  which  can  never  be  made 
intdligiUe^  nor  quadrate  with  any  particular  instance 
er  iUustration.  The  hypothesis  which  we  embrace  is 
|ilain«  It  maintains  that  morality  is  determined  by 
aentiment  It  defines  virtue  to  be  whatever  metUal  aom 
Hon  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the  pleasing  sentiment 
ofapprobatum  $  and  vice  the  contrary.  We  then  pro* 
ceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit,  what  ao* 
tkms  have  this  influence :  We  consider  all  the  drcum* 
stances  in  which  these  actions  agree;  and  thence  en* 
deavonr  to  extract  some  general  observations  with  re* 
gard  to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphf* 
sics,  and  find  any  thing  abstruse  here,  you  need  only 
condnde,  that  your  torn  of  mind  is  not  siuted  to  the 
moral  sciences. 

IL  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning 
his  own  conduct  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  paiw 
ticnlar  emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefisictorX  he 
■rast  consider  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  cir* 
emnstaaccfs  and  situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to 
determine  the  superior  du^  and  obligation  r  And  in  or* 
der  to  determine  the  prc^rtion  of  lines  in  any  triangle^ 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and 
the  rdations  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other. 
But  notwithstanding  this  appearing  similarity  in  the 
two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an  extreme  difference  be* 
tween  them.  A  speculative  reasoner  concerning  tri* 
angles  or  circles,  considers  tiie  several  known  and 
given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures,  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on 
Ae  former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  ac* 
quainted,  beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their 
relations  to  ea<A  other ;  and  fi-om  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  fix  omr  choice  or  approbation.     No  new  fi^t  to 
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be  ascertained:  No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  AB 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid 
before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation. If  any  material  circumstance  be  yet  un- 
known or  doubtful)  we  must  first  employ  our  inquiry 
or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure  us  of  it,  and  must  sua* 
pend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or  sentiment.  While 
we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were  aggressor  or  not, 
how  can  we  determine  whether  the  person  who  killed 
him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after  erery  circum- 
stance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  understanding  has 
no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object  on  which 
it  could  employ  itself.  The  approbation  or  blame 
which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  judgment^ 
but  of  the  heart;  and  it  is  not  a  speculative  proposition 
or  affirmation,  but  an,  i^tive  feeling  or  sentiment*  In 
the  disquisitions  of  the  understanding,  from  known 
circumstances  and  relation^,  we  infer  some  new  and 
unknown.  In  moral  decisions,  all  the  circumstances 
and  relations  must  be  previously  known :  and  the 
mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels 
some  new  impression  of  affection  or  disgust,  esteem  or 
contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  of 
fact  and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When 
CEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  relation, 
and  from  circumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary, 
formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  action  which 
he  committed.  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  person,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  were  previously  known 
to  him  :  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  interest, 
prevailed,  in  his  savage  heart  over  the  sentiments  of. 
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daty  and  humaiii^.  And  when  we  express  that  de- 
testation against  him,  to  which  he  himself  in  a  little 
time  became  insensible ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tictais  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  rec- 
titode  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against 
which  he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  per- 
severance in  the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sen- 
timents then,  not  in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind, 
do  all  mcMral  determinations  consist.  Before  we  can 
pretend  to  form  any  decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing 
must  be  known  and  ascertained  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject or  action.  Nothing  renuuns  but  to  feel,  on  our 
part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  whence 
we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or  virtuous. 
-  III.  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident, 
if  we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in 
many  particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It 
is  <m  the  proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts, 
that  all  natural  beau^  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  understanding  or  intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the 
sciences,  our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  investigates 
the  unknown :  But  in  all  decisions  of  taste  or  external 
bean^,  all  the  relations  are  beforehand  obvious  to  the 
eye;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  com • 
plaoodcy  or  disgust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle ;  but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of 
its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the 
linei  whose  parts  are  equally  distant  from  a  commop 
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centre.  It  is  only  the  efiect,  which  that  figure  pro- 
daces  upon  the  mind,  whose  peculiar  fiibric  or  stme- 
ture  renders  it  suscq>tibIeof  such  sentisients.  In  ▼•in 
i^jild  yott  look  for  it  in  the  dicl^  .or  seek  it,  either  bj 
your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reasonings^  in  aU  the 
•I»roperties  of  that  figure.  ... 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  Fkrrault,.  while  they  m» 
plain  all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar:  Tbcf 
talk  of  the  cornice  aUd  frieaei  and  base  and  entablatpie^ 
and  shaft  and  architrave ;  and  give  the  description  and 
position  of  each  of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask 
the  description  and  position  of  its  beau^,  they  wouU 
readily  rejdy,  that  the  beauty  is.  not  in  any  of  die  parts 
or  members  of  a  piUar,  but  results  firom  the  wholes 
when  that  complicated  figure  is  presented  to  an  inld- 
ligent  mind,  susceptible  to.  those  jfiner  sensations.  IStt 
such  a  spectator  appear^  there  is  nothing  but  a  figyrs 
of  snch  particular  dimensions  and  proportions :  From 
his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  be  paints  the  crimei 
of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a 
being  whose  organs  have  such  a  particular  structure 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolencei 
barbarity,  on  the  one  side :  Meekness,  sufiering,  sop* 
row,  innocence,  on  the  other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indig- 
nation or  compassion  arise  in  you  from  this  compU* 
cation  of  circumstances,  you  would  in  vain  ask  hiiD| 
in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which  he  so  vehe- 
mently exclaims  against:  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  dispositios 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  anni- 
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Mlfti  Na  fiAlbfiwiOTy  viswer  can  be  given  to  any 
€f  thcieqiMBtioiis  vpmi  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  jdo- 
nb;  aad  wenmst  at  last  acknoiriMlge,  ibat  th^  crime 
«r  imnRaaUty  is  no  parttcalar  &ci  or  relatioDy  which 
cm  be-ihe  okyeot  of  die  understaiidingy  but  arises  e»- 
ludy  from  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation}  wlilcfa^  fay 
die  structure  of  human  nature,  we  unayoidably  fed  on 
die  qiptehcosion  c^  barbarity  or  treadiery. 
'  IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  ail 
die  same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents^ 
dMMifl^  the  former  can  iiever.be  the  object  of  love  or 
hatred,  nor  are  consequendy  Stt6cq>tible  of  merit  or 
iniqoiQr*  A  young  tree»  which  overtops  and  destroys 
its  parent,  stands  in  Jail  die  same  relations'  with  Nero^ 
whsD  be  ttluidered  Agrippina;  and  if  morality  con- 
sisted aierely  in  reladcms,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
eriaunal*       ' ' 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu^ 
BMtt  actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for 
by  mMM,  but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
esntimanfs  and  afibcdons  of  mankind,  without  any  de^ 
pendence  <m  the  intellectual  faculties.  Ask  a  mani 
wfy  k^mBe$  exercise  /  he  will  answer,  becaust  he  destret 
4o  beep  kit  healih^  If  you  then  inquire,  ithf  he  desires 
keaiii  /  he  will  readily  reply,  because  sickness  is  painfid^ 
if  yon  push  your  inquiries  farther^  and  desire  a  reason 
^Khf  he  haies  pain^  it  is  impossible  be  can  ever  give  any, 
Thia  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  referred  to  any 
othor  object* 

PerhsfM  to  your  second  question,  why  he  desires 
health ;  he  may  abo  reply,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
ewercise  of  his  callings  If  you  ask,  wh/  he  is  anxious  on 
that  head ;  he  will  answer,  because  he  desirts  to  get 
money.    If  you  demand,  Why  f  It  is  the  instrument  of 
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jiamarej  says  he.  And  beyond  this,  it  is  M  absorcKcy 
to  ask  for  a  reascHi.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be 
a  progress  in  infinitunij  and  that  one  thing  can  always 
be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired.  Something  mast 
be  de^rable  on  its  own  account,  aad  becailse  of  its 
immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human  9Mtiiiiailt 
and  affection. 

Now,  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  die  ira-, 
mediate  satisfiiction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that 
there  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches;  some 
uiternal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
it^Vhich  distinguishes  moral  gdod  and  evil,  and  which 
embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reasom 
and  oi  taste  are  easily  ascertained.    The  former  con- 
veys the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter 
giVes  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and 
virtue.     The  one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand 
in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution  :  The  other 
has  a  productive  faculty ;  and  gilding  or  staining  all 
natural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  internal 
sentiment,  raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.     Rea- 
son, being  cool  and  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  actioDi 
and  directs  only  the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or 
inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  hap- 
piness or  avoiding  misery.     Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  miseiyj 
becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.     From  circumstances 
and  relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.    After 
all  circumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the 
latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  (if 
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blame  or  Approbation.  The  standard  of  the  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  in- 
flexible, even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The 
standard  of  t^  other,  arising  from  the  internal  frame 
and  constitution  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
that  Supreme  Will,  which  bestowed  on  each  being  its 
peculiar  nature^  and  arranged  the  several  classes  and 
orders  of  existence. 
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There  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  Yirtoe  or 
moral  sentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  firom  nothing  bnt 
the  most  depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  torn  it  tends  stiD 
further  to  encourage  Uiat  depravity.    This  principle  »» 
that  all  benevolence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheats 
public  spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust 
and  confidence ;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom, 
pursue  only  our  private  interest,  we  wear  these  fiur 
disguises,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and 
expose  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations. 
What  heart  one  must  be  possessed  of  who  professes 
such  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  sentiment  that 
belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine;  and 
also,  what  degree  of  affection  and  benevolence  he  can 
bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents   under  such 
odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  afiection.     Or,  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  tliese  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  beartf 

y  This  Treatise  stood  in  the  editions  prior  to  Oy  at  an  intiudocte  ^ 
the  Essay  on  Denerolcuce,  (p.  214.) 
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we  umBtf  ftC  leM^  flcooniit  for  them  from  tkemost  care- 
lomwaad  precipttate  cxaroinatioD.  Superficial  reason- 
ersy  indeed9  olwenriiig  many  fiilse  pretences  among 
mankJiHJi  aad  feeUng,  periiaps^  no  Tery.  strong  restraint 
in  tiieir  own  disposition^  might  draw  a  general  and  a 
hnty  oondusiony  that  all  is  eqnaUy  corrupted;  and 
that  mei^  ££ferent  from  all  other  animals^  and  indeed 
from  all  other  spedes  of  existence,  admit  of  no  degrees 
of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every  instance,  the  same 
creatures  under  different  disguises  and  appearances*   .. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosor 
phers,  and  has  been  the  fotmdation  of  many  a  system  j 
that,  whatever  affection  one  may  fed,  or  imagine  he 
6ds  for  others,  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  ; 
that  the  most  generous  friendshipi  however  sincere,  is 
a  modification  of  self-love;  and  that,  even  unknown  to 
ooraelves,  we  seek  only  our  own  gratification,  while  we 
appear  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  schemes  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  of  imar- 
gination,  by  a  refinenmt  of  reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm 
of  passion,  we  seem  to  take  part  in  the  interests  of 
others^  and  imagine  ourselves  divested  of  all  selfish 
ooDsiderations.  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  generous  pa- 
triot, and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravest  hero,  and 
most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  action,  an  equal  re- 
gard to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession'of  it  can- 
not possibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or 
have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  him-t 
9ti£,  in  practice,  very  much  mistaken*  Probity  and 
honour  were  no  strangers  to  Epicurus  and  bis  sect* 
Atticus  and  Horace  seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature. 
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and  cultivated  by  reflectkmi  as  generous  and  trieodij 
dispositions  as  any  disciple  of  the  austerer  schools;  and 
among  the  moderns,  Hobbes  and .  Locke»  who  main* 
tained  the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived  iiTq>roachable 
lives,  tliough  the  former  lay  not  under  any  veatpainlof. 
religion,  which  might  supply  the  defects  of  hb  philo* 
sophy.    An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  aUows» 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  worid 
without  hypocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  he  may  attempt^ 
by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the  elements- 
of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  ^eak,  into  those  of  another, 
and  explain  every  affection  to  be  sel&love^  twisted  and. 
moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination^  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.    But  as  the  same  turn  of  inuK 
{^nation  prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same 
direction  to  the  original  passicm,  this  is  sufficient,  even 
according  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  diF>. 
ference  in  human  characters,  and  dencHninate  one  man 
virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  in- 
terested.    I  esteem  the  man  whose  self-love,  by  what- 
ever means,  is  so  directed  as  to  give  him  a  concern  for 
others,  and  render  him  serviceable  to  society  ;  as  I  hate 
or  despise  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond 
his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments.     In  vain  would 
you  suggest,  tliat  these  characters,  though  seemingly 
opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  that  a  very  in- 
considerable turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  differ^ 
ence  between  them.     Each  character,  notwithstanding 
these   inconsiderable  differences,   appears  to  me,  in 
practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  otlier  subjects,  that  the  natu- 
ral sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  con- 
cerning the  minute  origin  of  these  appearances.    Does 
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not  the  lively,  dieerftil  colour  of  a  countenance,  in- 
flpire  me  with  comj^acency  and  pleasure,  even  though 
I  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  difference  of  com- 
plexion arises  from  the  ;nost  minute  differences  of 
fhickneiw,  in  the  ihost  minute  parts  of  the  skin,  by 
means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  reflect 
one  of  the  original  colours  of  lights  and  absorb  the 


But  though  the  Question,  concerning  the  universal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man,  be  not  so  material,  as  is 
vsiially  imagined^  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  consequence  in  the  speculative  science  of 
fawnan  nature,  and  is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and 
inqairyi  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unsuitable,  in  this 
place,  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  upon  it.  * 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothesis 
is,  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our 
niost  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  the  high- 
est stretch  of  philosophy  to  establish  so  extraordinary 
a  psradox.  To  the  most  careless  observer,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  such  dispositions  as  benevolence  and  gene- 
roaiQr;  such  affections  as  love,  friendship,  compas- 
noD,  gratitude.     These  sentiments  have  their  causes,^ 


*  BstfUfOLnrci  naturally  diTides  into  two  kinds,  the  general  and  the 
purtietdarm  The  fint  is,  where  we  have  no  friendship,  or  connection,  or 
the  perKm,  but  feel  only  a  general  sympathy  with  him,  or  a 
Ibr  hifl  paint,  and^a  congratulation  with  his  pleasures.  The 
of  benerolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  ser- 
dooe  us,  or  on  some  particular  connexion.  Both  these  sentiments 
be  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  reeolve  in- 
ne  nice  cooadentions  of  self-lore,  is  a  question  more  curious  than 
The  former  sentiment,  to  wit,  that  of  general  benevolence, 
or  bumanitj,  or  sympathy,  we  shaU  |»ave  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of 
ui  the  eeime  of  this  inquiry ;  and  I  assume  it  at  real,  from  general  es- 
ptrisBcii  witbottt  any  other  proof. 
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effects,  objects,  and  operations,  marked  by  commoa 
language  and  observatikin,  and  plainly  ^stingnisbed 
from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  at  this  b  the 
obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  till ' 
some  hypothesis  be  discorered^  which,  by  penetratiag 
deeper  into  human  nature^  may  prove  the  former  afle&> 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  AH 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  finiitks% 
and  seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  Srom  that  love  of 
iimplicityj  whidi  has  been  the  source  of  mfiich  fidse 
reasoning '  in  philos<q)hy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  hUa 
any  detail  on  the  present  sutgect  Many  d>le  philosiK 
phers  have  shown  the  msufficiency  of  these  aystant; 
and  I  shall  take  for  granted  what,  I.  believe,  the  smaft- 
est  reflection  will  make  evident  to  every  in^Murtial  ifr> 

quirer.  

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strangest 
presumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  tbe 
foture,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origia 
of  the  benevolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce 
all  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  per* 
feet  simplicity.  Tbe  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  q»- 
cies  of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  an  hypothesis 
in  nature,  contrary  to  first  appearances,  has  been  found, 
on  more  accurate  scrutiny,  solid  and  satisfiictory.  In- 
stances of  this  kind^u^  so  frequent,  that  a  judicious  as 
well  as  witty  philosopher,  *  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phenome- 
non may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general  presump- 
tion for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the  least 
obvious  and  fzuniliar.  But  the  presumption  always  lies 
on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 

■  -■   ■  ■  ■  III  ■  ■  I  I  .  ■ 

*  Mons.  Fontc&elia 
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of  our  puJBhij  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
fauBan  mincL    The  simplest  and  most  obyious  causet 
whidi  cantkere  W  assigned  for  any  plienomenon  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one<  .When  a  philosopb^i  in  the  expli- 
cation  of  his  qrsteni,  is^aiUfged  to  have  recourse  so  some 
wry  intricate  and  refinei  reflections^  and  to  suppose 
thain  essential  to  theprodtAkn  of  any  passion  or  emo* 
IMN^  we  have  reason  to  be  Wtremdy  <m  our  guard 
so  firilackMis  an  hypodiej^    Tlie  affections  are 
soscaptiMe  of  any  impression  fi^  the  refinements  of 
or  iaiaginalion ;  and  it  is  alwa^found,  that  avi* 
exertion  of  the  latter  (aculties,\^ecessarily  from 
narcow  capacity  of  the  human  mioHi  destroys  all 
activity  in  die  former.    Our  predominant  W^tive  or  in- 
tcntioD  iSf  indeed)  firequently  concealed  froM  ourselves 
when  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  motiveSf 
wUcb  die  mind,  from  vanity  or  self-conceit,  is  desirous 
^anpposing  more  prevalent :  But  there  is  no  instance^ 
that  a  conceidment  of  this  nature  has  ever  arisen  from 
tha  abstmseness  and  intricacy  of  the  motive.    A  man 
that  baa  lost  a  friend  and  patron  may  flatter  himself 
diat  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  s^itiments,  with-% 
ost  aiqf  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  considerations : 
Bnt  a  man  that  grieves  for  a  yaluaUe  friend,  who 
Beaded  hi^  patronage  and  protection;  how  can  we  sup«> 
poae  that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
inetaphysical  r^purds  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no 
fbnodatioa  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that 
aunnta  wheels  and  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give 
avitkMi  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of 
passion  from  such  abstruse  reflections* 

Animals  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  both  to 
their  own  qiedes  and  to  ours;  nor  is  there,  in  this  case, 
the  least  suspicion  of  disguise  or  artifice.    Shall  we  ac- 
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count  for  all  their  sentiments,  too,  from  refined  deduc- 
tions of  self-interest  ?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested 
benevolence  in  the  inferior  species,  by  what  role  pf  ana- 
logy can  we  refuse  it  in  the  superior  ? 

Love  between  the  sexes  begets  a  complaoenqr  uid 
good  will,  very  distinct  firom  the  gratification  of  an  ap^ 
petite*  Tenderness  to  their  ofl&pring^  in  all  sensiU^ 
beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the 
strongest  motives  of  self-love,  and  has  no  mann^  of 
dependence  on  that  affection.  What  interest  can  a  toad 
mother  have  in  View,  who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous 
attendance  on  her  sick  child,  and  afterwards  languishes 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  fimn  the- 
slavery  of  that  attendance  ? 

Is  gratitude  no  affection  of  the  human  Inreast,  or  is 
that  a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  satisfiurtion  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  absence  or  death  should  prevent  us  firom 
all  participation  in  it?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
present,  but  our  affection  and  regard  to  him  ? 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of 
a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  real 
interest  binds  us  to  the  object  And  how  an  imaginary 
interest,  known  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin 
of  any  passion  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain. 
No  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered; nor  is  there  the  smallest  probability  that  the' 
future  industry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more 
favourable  success. 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disin- 
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terested  beneyolence,  distinct  From  self-love,  has  reolly 
more  simplicity  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  tlie 
analofgr  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve 
all  friendship  and  humanity  into  this  latter  principle. 
There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  which  necessarily  precede  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  carry  us  directly  to  seek  possession  of  the 
object.    Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drink- 
ing for  their  end ;  and  from  the  gratification  of  these 
primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which  may  become 
the  object  of  another  species  of  desire  or  inclination 
that  is  secondary  and  interested.    In  the  same  manner, 
there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  impelled 
immediately  to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fame,  or 
power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  interest ; 
and  when  these  objects  are  attained,  a  pleasing  enjoy- 
ment ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  affec- 
tions.   Nature  must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  consti- 
totion  of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame 
ere  we  dm  reiq>  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or 
parsue  it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  hap- 
piness.    If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise : 
If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoy- 
ment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adver- 
sary is  totally  indifferent  to  me.    In  all  these  cases, 
there  is  a  passion  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  happiness ;  as  there 
are  other  secondary  passions  which  afterwards  arise, 
and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  when  once  it 
is  constituted  such  by  our  original  affections.     Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-love, 
that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because 
we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender  pains 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  hiqppiness  to 
avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this 
may  likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friend- 
ship, and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper, 
we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good, 
which,  by  means  of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  pursued,  from  the  combined 
motives  of  benevolence  and  self-enjoyment?  Who  sees 
not  that  vengeance,  from  the  force  alone  of  passion, 
may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly 
neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  interest,  or  safety; 
and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse  our  very  souls 
into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  ?^  And  what  a  ma- 
lignant philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  allow,  to 
humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which  are 
indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  sa- 
tire than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human 
nature ;  and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical 
wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious 
argument  or  reasoning. 


^  Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunL         Virg. 

*  Dum  altcri  noceat,  sui  negligens,*  says  Sx mkca  of  Anger.  De  Ira.  I.  i. 
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SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REGARD 

TO  JUSTICE. 


The  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Jus- 
tice, and  to  mark  some  differences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  social  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  ex- 
ert their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or 
instinct,  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object, 
moving  the  affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme 
or  system,  nor  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  con« 
currence,  imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child,  transported  by  that  na- 
tural sympathy  which  actuates  him,  and  which  affords 
no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  like  circumstances.  A  generous 
man  cheerfully  embraces  an  opportunity  of  serving  his 
friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  beneficent  affections ;  nor  is  he  concerned 
whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were  ever 
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before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  af- 
terwards prove  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases^  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object, 
and  pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person 
loved  and  esteemed*  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In 
this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good  resulting  from 
their  benign  influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire, 
it  also  excites  the  moral  sentiment  of  approbatioD, 
without  any  reflection  on  farther  consequences,  and 
without  any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or 
imitation  of  the  other  members  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  the  generous  friend  or  disinterested  patriot 
to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  beneficence,  this  would 
rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  praise 
of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtoes  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind* 
But  the  benefit  resulting  from  them  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  every  individual  single  act ;  but  arises  firom 
the  whole  scheme  or  system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  society.  General  peace  and 
order  are  the  attendants  of  justice,  or  a  general  absti- 
nence fi*om  the  possessions  of  others :  But  a  particular 
regard  to  tlie  particular  right  of  one  individual  citizen 
may  frequently,  considered  in  itself,  be  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of  the  individual 
acts  is  here,  in  many  instances,  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  former  may  be 
extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, advantageous.  Riches  inherited  from  a  parent 
are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mischief. 
The  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance,  be  hurt- 
ful.    Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of  the 
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general  rule ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  com))ensation  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconreniences  which 
flow  firom  particular  characters  and  situations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  the 
iodiridual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited 
fitness  and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long 
boat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of 
■nailer  size.  His  governor  instructed  him  better, 
whfle  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  conse- 
quences, and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexi- 
ble roles,  necessary  to  support  general  peace  and  order 
in  society. 

The  hi^iness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  arising 
horn  the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivi- 
sions, may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands  ; 
wliidi  still  rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  upon  it, 
and  receives  increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and 
care  of  each  workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by 
the  social  virtue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  may  be 
compared  to  the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  indivi- 
doal  stone  would,  of  itself,  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is 
die  whole  fabric  supported  but  by  the  mutual  assistance 
and  combination  of  its  corresponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some 
essential  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  characters,  situations,  and  connexions 
ofthe  person  concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws, 
in  any  particular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive, 
without  scruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions, 
if  acquired  by  mistake,  without  a  good  title,  in  order  to 
bestow  them  on  a  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immense  stores  of  superfluous  riches.     Public  uti-* 
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lity  requires  that  property  should  be  regulated  by  ge- 
neral inflexible  rules;  and  though  such  rules  are 
adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  public  utility,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hard- 
ships, or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from  eveiy 
individual  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  socieQr,  and 
if  the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  prepon* 
derate  much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws 
of  the  universe,  though  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  par- 
ticular operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  Crom  the  volun- 
tary choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankind.    If 
by  convention  be  here  meant  a  promise  (which  is  the 
most  usual  sense  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  this  position.    The  observance  of  promises 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  justice; 
and  we  are  not  surely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because 
we  have  given  our  word  to  keep  it.     But  if  by  conven- 
tion be  meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he  remarks  in 
his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in  concurrence  with 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of  actions  which 
tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  tliis 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions.     For  if 
it  be  allowed  (what  is  indeed  evident)  that  the  parti- 
cular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an 
eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the 
concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  be- 
haviour.    Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  conse- 
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qaeooes  of  each  act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and 
hnmaiiity)  as  well  as  his  self-love,  might  often  prescribe 
to  him  measures  of  conduct  very  different  from  those 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules  of  right  and  jus- 


Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common 
ooDventiony  for  common  interest,  without  any  promise 
cr  contract ;  thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  mea- 
sures of  exchange;  thus  speech,  and  words,  and  lan- 
guage, are  fixed  by  human  convention  and  agreement. 
Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  persons,  if 
all  perform  their  part ;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if 
only  one  perform,  can  arise  from  no  other  principle. 
There  would  otherwise  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of 
them  to  enter  into  that  scheme  of  conduct.  ° 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many 
senses,  and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems 
vain  to  dispute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  noL  If 
sdMove,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason 
and  forethought  be  also  natural ;  then  may  the  same 

*  This  theory,  concerning  the.  origin  of  property,  and  consequently  of 
justice,  b  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Gro- 
tiua.  '  Hinc  discimiis,  quae  fuerit  causa,  ob  quam  a  primaeva  commu* 
■ioiM  roum  primo  mobilium,  deinde  et  immobilium  discessom  est: 
BimiiiiiB  quod  cikm  non  contenti  homines  vesd  sponte  natis,  antra  habi- 
tare,  coqxire  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  cortidbus  aiborum  ferarumve  pellibi  s 
ircstito,  Tit«  genus  exquiaitius  del^ssent,  industria  opus  fuit,  quim 
siBguli  tAvm  singulis  adhiberent :  quo  minus  autem  fnictus  in  commune 
coofcfrentor,  primum  obstitit  loconim,  in  qu«  homines  discesserunt,  dis- 
tantta,  deinde  justitiaa  et  amoris  defectus,  per  quem  fiebat,  ut  nee  ia 
liybore^  nee  in  consumptione  fructuum  quae  debebat,  cqualitas  serraretur. 
Simul  discimus,  quomodo  res  in  prbprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi  actu 
woLOf  ncque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  vellent,  ut  eo 
abstifiercnt,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed  pacto  quodam  aut  espresso, 
vt  per  diTisionem,  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occupationcnu  *  Dc  Jure  Belli  et 
P^ds,Ub.  iLcap.2.§&art.4&5. 
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epithet  be  applied  to  justice,  order,  fidelity,  property, 
society.     Men's  inclination,  their  necessities,  lead  them 
to  combine ;  their  understanding  and  experience  tdl 
them,  that  this  combinadon  is  impossible,  where  eadi 
governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
possessions  of  others :  And  from  these  passions  and  re- 
flections conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe  like  passions 
and  reflections  in   others,    the  sentiment  of  justice, 
throughout  all  ages,  has  in&Uibly  and  certainly  had 
place,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  species.    In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what 
necessarily  arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  may  justly  be  esteemed  natural.  * 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence 
of  judges  by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as 
may  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  society.  For 
besides  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accustom  the  bench,  even  in  the  smallest  instance,  to 
regard  private  friendship  or  enmity;  it  is  certain  that 
men,  where  they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  preference  of  their  adversary  but  personal 
favour,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  strongest  ill  will  against 
the  magistrates  and  judges.     When  natural   reason, 


^  Natural  may  be  opposed,  cither  to  what  is  unttxualf  numcHioys,  or 
artificial.  In  the  two  former  seuscs,  justice  and  property  are  undoubtedly 
natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reason,  forethought,  design,  and  a  social 
union  and  confederacy  among  men,  peihaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictlj, 
in  tlie  last  sense,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived  without  sodeiy, 
property  had  never  been  known,  and  neitlicr  justice  nor  injustice  had  erer 
existed.  But  society  among  human  creatures  had  been  impos^ble  with- 
out reason  and  forethought.  Inferior  animals  that  unite,  are  guided  \rj 
instinct,  which  supplies  Uic  place  of  reason.  But  all  these  disputes  arc 
merely  verbal. 
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tkerefbrey  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  posi- 
ttfe  kw8  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  di- 
rect the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.     Where 
these  two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called 
ibr;  and  a  former  decision,  though  given  itself  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  new  decision.    If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be 
wanting,  imperfect  and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in 
aid ;  and  the  ccmtroverted  case  is  ranged  under  them, 
by  analogical  reasonings,  and  comparisons,  and  simili- 
tudes, and  correspondences,  which  are  often  more  fan- 
ciful than  real.     In  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
thai  jurisprudence  is,  in  this  respect,  different  from  all 
sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  questions,  there 
cannot  properly  be  sud  to  be  truth  or  falsehood  on 
either  side.     If  one  pleader  bring  the  case  under  any 
former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy  or  com- 
parison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a  loss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the  preference 
given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  taste  and 
imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument.    Public  utility 
n  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  this 
utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controversies : 
But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent^ 
present  themselves,  it  b  a  very  slight  tui*n  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  party.  * 

*  That  there  be  a  separation  or  distinction  of  possessions,  and  that  this 
separation  be  steady  and  constant;  this  is  absolutely  required  by  the 
tnlcffcsts  of  society,  and  hence  the  origin  of  justice  and  property.  What 
poaseaions  are  assigned  to  particular  persons ;  this  is,  generally  speaking, 
pvctty  indifferent ;  and  is  often  determined  by  very  frivolous  views  and 
considerations.     We  shaU  mention  a  few  particuUrs. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  independent  members,  the  most 
obvious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  oo  would  be  to  annex  property  to 
prtkenl  poMcsskm,  and  leave  every  one  a  right  to  what  he  at  present  en- 
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We  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  sub- 
ject, that,  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of 
general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  barm  which 
result  to  an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter 

joys.     The  relation  of  possession,  which  takes  place  betweoi  llw  pcnon 
and  the  object,  naturally  draws  on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or  first  possession  becomM  tiba  foiuida* 
tion  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  object,  wbich  be- 
fore belonged  to  nobody ;  as  in  cutting  down  and  shaping  a  tree,  in  cul- 
tivating a  field,  Sec.  the  alteration  which  he  produces  causes  a  rriatkm 
between  him  and  the  object,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  htm 
by  the  new  relation  of  property.  This  cause  here  concurs  with  the 
public  utility,  which  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and 
labour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  ooncufs,  in  tfai* 
instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what 
he  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  labour,  and  what  he  has  flattered  him- 
self in  the  constant  enjoyment  of.  For  though  private  hunnanity  can  by 
no  means  be  the  origin  of  justice,  dnce  the  latter  virtue  so  often  contra- 
dicts the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  possession  is 
once  formed  by  the  indispensable  necessities  of  society,  private  humanity, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  doing  a  hardship  to  another,  may,  in  a  particular 
instance,  give  rise  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of  succession  or  inlieritance 
much  depends  on  those  connexions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  re- 
lation to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  the  object,  is  the 
cause  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his 
kinsi  «  .  It  is  true,  industry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of 
posseofion  to  children  or  near  relations  :  But  tliis  consideration  will  only 
have  ^ace  in  a  cultivated  society,  whereas  the  right  of  succession  is  re- 
garded even  among  the  greatest  barbarians. 

Ac(|uisition  of  property,  by  accession,  can  be  explained  no  way  but  by 
having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

llie  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by  this  natural 
turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  tlie  proprietors  of  their  banks,  ex- 
cepting such  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  which  seem  too  large  to 
follow  as  an  accession  to  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yit 
even  these  rivers  are  considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  through 
whose  dominions  they  run  ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable  bulk 
to  correspond  with  them,  and  bear  them  such  a  relation  in  the  fancy. 
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Tery  much  into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of 
that  universal  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  ini- 
quity. By  the  laws  of  society,  this  coat;,  this  horse  is 
mine,  and  ot^ht  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  possession : 
I  reckon  on  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving 
me  of  it,  you  disappoint  my  expectations,  and  doubly 
displease  me,  and  offend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic wrong,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated  :  It 
is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as  an  individual  is  injured. 
And  though  the  second  consideration  could  have  no 
place,  were  not  the  former  previously  established ;  for 
otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  would  be 
unknown  in  society ;  yet  there  is  no  question  but  the 
regBLvA  to  general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  respect 
to  particular.  What  injures  the  community,  without 
hurting  any  individual,  is  oflen  more  lightly  thought 
of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also  con* 
joined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  beha- 
viour. 


Tlie  icccaMOnB  which  are  made  to  land  bordering  upon  nTers,  follow 
the  land,  sy  the  Cmliana,  prorided  it  be  made  by  what  they  taXLalktnant 
that  iiy  inaensbty  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  drcumstances  that  assist 
the  imagination  in  the  conjunction. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  once  from  omo  bank 
and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  property  whose  land  it  x'alls  on 
tiU  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  the  trees  and  roots  have  spread  their 
plaata  into  both.  Before  that,  the  thought  does  not  sufficiently  join 
them. 

In  short,  we  must  erer  distinguish  between  the  neccsidty  of  a  separation 
and  cooatancy  in  men's  possession,  and  the  rules  which  assign  particular 
atjects  to  particular  persons.  The  first  necessity  is  obvious,  strong,  and 
inYiDcihlc :  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and 
friTokms,  OB  the  sentiment  of  private  humanity  and  aversion  to  f  r'vate 
hardship,  on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  con- 
aesioDs  and  turns  of  the  imagination. 
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OF  SOME  VERBAL  DISPUTES. 


Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  en- 
croach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  en- 
gage in  disputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they 
are  handling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so 
frivolous  and  endless,  that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry ; 
and  proposed  simply  to  collect,  on  the  one  hand,  a  list 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  love 
or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  personal  merit ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those  qualities  which  are 
the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and  which  detract 
from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed  of  them ; 
subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided 
the  terms  virtttc  and  vice ;  because  some  of  those  (jua- 
lities  which  I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  re- 
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ceive,  in  the  English  language,  the  appellation  of 
taUtUs  rather  than  of  virtues ;  as  some  of  the  blameable 
or  censurable  qualities  are  often  called  defects  rather 
than  yjces.  It  may  now  perhaps  be  expected,  that  be- 
fiure  we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we  should  exactly 
separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should  mark  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ; 
and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of  that  dis- 
tinction. But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this  un- 
dertaking, which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati- 
cal inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflec- 
tions, which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the 
present  subject* 

Firsts  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  English,  or  any  other 
modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  be- 
tween virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a 
precise  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra- 
distinguished firom  the  other.     Were  we  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  estimable  qualities  alone,  which  are 
voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues,  we 
should  soon  recollect  the  qualities  of  courage,  equa- 
nimi^,  patience,    self-command,    with  many  others, 
which  almost  every  language  classes  under  this  appel- 
lation, though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  our 
choice.     Siould  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone  which 
prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and 
are  commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues ;  but  that 
this  very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of 
another  species.     Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction 
between  ifUrUechuU  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm 
the  last  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  be- 
cause they  alone  lead  to  action,  we  should  find  that 
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many  of  those  qualities,  usually  called  intellectual  vir* 
tues,  such  as  prudencey  penetration,  discernment,  dis- 
cretion,  had  also  a  considerable  influence  on  conduct. 
The  distinction  between  the  heart  and  the  head  may 
also  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the  first  may  be  de* 
fined  such  as,  in  their  immediate  exertion,  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these  alone  may 
be  called  the  genuine  virtues :  But  industry,  firugaliqr, 
temperance,  secrecy,  perseverance,  and  many  other 
laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled  virtues,  are 
exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  their 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  per* 
plexity,  that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophic 
cal  discourse,  needs  not  enter  into  all  those  caprices 
of  language,  which  are  so  variable  in  difi*erent  dialects, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  dialect*  But,  on  the 
wliole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  it  is  always  allowed 
that  there  are  virtues  of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when 
a  man  is  called  virtuous^  or  is  denominated  a  man  of 
virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  social  qualities,  which  are 
indeed  the  most  valuable.  It  is  at  the  same  time  cer- 
Uiin,  that  any  remarkable  defect  in  courage,  temperance, 
economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of  mind, 
would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honest  man 
of  tliis  honourable  appellation.  Who  did  ever  say,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  irony,  tliat  such  a  one  was  a  man  of 
groat  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

Hut,  stcondlj/y  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should 
not  bo  very  precise  in  marking  tlie  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  t^Uents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is 
M>  little  distinction  made  in  our  internal  estimation  of 
thcni.     It  seems  indeed  certain,  that  tJie  sentiment  of 
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oonscioiis  worth,  the  self-satisfaction  proceeding  from 
a  review  of  a  man's  own  conduct  and  character ;  it 
seems  certain,  I  say,  that  this  sentiment,  which,  though 
the  most  common  of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in 
our  language, '  arises  from  the  endowments  of  courage 
and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from 
any  other  mental  excellencies.  Who,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflecting  on  his  own 
folly  and  dissoluteness,  and. feels  not  a  secret  sting  or 
compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any  past 
occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  ill-man- 
ners ?  No  time  can  ef&ce  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  aflronts  which  cowardice  or 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  him.  They  still  haunt 
bis  solitary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  show  him,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  most  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
nesses, or  more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and 
satire?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our 
bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence 
or  address,  our  taste  or  abilities  ?  These  we  display 
with  care,  if  not  with  ostentation ;  and  we  commonlj^ 
show  more  ambition  of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in 
the  social  virtues  themselves,  which  are  in  reality  of 
snch  superior  excellence.  Good-nature  and  honesty^ 
especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispensably  required,  that^ 

'  The  term  Pride  U  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  this  sentiment 
«ccms  indilRnrent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other  circumstances  which  accom- 
raay  it.  The  Frendi  eipresa  tbb  sentiment  by  the  term  aaioiir  jrroprt ; 
but  as  they  abo  ezprets  self*loYe  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  term,  there 
•risei  thence  a  great  confusion  in  Rocbefoucaulti  and  many  of  their  moral 

writ#r«. 
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thongh  the  greatest  ceosure  attends  anj  rioiation  of 
these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  sncfa  common 
instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support  of 
human  sodety.  And  henoe  the  reason,  in  my  cipinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities 
of  their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endow- 
ments of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  Tirtues,  being 
supposed  more  rare  and  extraordinarjr,  are  obsenred  to 
be  the  more  usual  objects  of  pride  and  selC^oneeit; 
and  when  boasted  o^  b^et  a  strong  suqiicion  of  these 
sentiments* 

It  b  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  crharacter 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether 
a  beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and 
contemptible  as  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.     Oire  me 
my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness 
and  self^njoyment,  have   a  friendly  humane  heart, 
than  possess  all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and 
Philip  united.     But  I  would  rather  pass  with  the  world 
for  one  endowed  with  extensive  genius  and  intrepid 
courage,  and  should  thence  expect  stronger  instances 
of  general  applause  and  admiration.     The  figure  which 
a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with 
in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ; 
all  these  advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good 
sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha- 
racter.    Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 
violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

WTiat  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense 
and  courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  confessedly  form   a   considerable  part  of 
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fersonal  merit  /  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is 
bolh  better  satisfied  with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to 
the  good  will,  esteem,  and  services  of  others,  than  one 
entirely  destitute  of  them ;  if,  in  short,  the  sentiments 
are  similar  which  arise  from  these  endowments  and 
firom  the  social  virtues,  is  there  any  reason  for  being  so 
extremely  scrupulous  about  a  word^  or  disputing  whe* 
ther  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It 
may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  sentiment  of  appro* 
bation,  which  those  accomplishments  produce,  besides 
its  being  inferior^  is  also  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity.  But 
this  seems  not  a  suflScient  reason  for  ranking  them  en« 
tirely  wider  difierent  classes  and  appellations.  The 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sal« 
lost  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  limited  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  difFerent  w&y : 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  entirely  the  same  which  arise 
from  them.  The  one  produces  love,  the  other  esteem: 
The  one  is  amiable,  the  other  awful :  We  should  wish 
to  meet  the  one  character  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we 
should  be  ambitious  of  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner^ 
the  approbation  which  attends  temperance,  or  industry, 
or  frugality,  may  be  somewhat  difFerent  from  that  which 
is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  without  making  them  en- 
tirely of  a  different  species.  And,  indeed,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  these  endowments,  more  than  the  other 
virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them,  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
probation. Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  Wit  and  humour  excite  love  and  affection.  * 


'  Lots  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  pas&ion,  and  arise  from  similar 
causes.  The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such  as  communicate 
pletsure.     But  where  thb  pleasure  is  severe  and  serious ;  or  where  its 
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Most  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  withoat  preme- 
ditation, assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elq^t  and  ju- 
dicious poet ! 

Virtue  (fbr  mere  good  nature  it  a  fool) 
It  Moee  and  ipirit  with  humanity.  * 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assist- 
ance or  good  oflSces,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in 
profuse  expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dis* 
solute  pleasures,  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices 
(for  we  scruple  not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  nn- 
pitied,  and  contempt  on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fiUal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  lifis,  after  having 
used  every  reasonable  precauticm  to  guard  himsdf 
against  it  On  that  account,  says  the  historiaiiy  he  b 
a  just  object  of  regard  and  compassicm :  his  betrayers 
alone  of  hatred  and  contempt. ' 


object  iH  grcot,  and  makes  a  strong  impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any 
degn>c  of  humility  and  awe  :   In  all  these  cases,  the  pasaon  which  arises 
fVom  the  pleasure  is  more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  lore.     Be- 
nevolence attends  both  ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.     There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture  of  pride  in  cootenqptf 
than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the  reason  would  not  be  difficuh  to 
one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.     All  these  various  mixtures,  and 
compositions  and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  Tery  curious  sul^ect 
of  speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.     Throughout  this 
inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are  a  subject  of 
praise  or  of  censure,  without  entering  into  all  the  minute  difference*  of 
sentiment  which  they  excite.     It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  conteoneot 
is  also  diNliketl,  as  well  as  what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take 
itl>jvcts  according  to  thetr  most  simple  views  and  appearances^     Tbese 
sciences  are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even  vio 
all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them   from  superfluous 
speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

>"  llie  Art  of  IV>servin^  Health.     Book  IV. 

*  Polybius,  lib.  viiL  cap.  ^. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  warst  appeared 
such  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  bb 
friendship  towards  that  great  man.  In  the  same  manner^ 
says  he,  as  want  of  cleanliness^  decency^  or  discretion  in 
a  mistress f  are  found  to  alienate  our  affections.  For  so 
lie  expresses  himself,  where  he  talks,  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosopher,  but  in  that  of  a  statesman  and 
joan  of  the  world,  to  his  friend  Atticus.  ^ 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges 
.very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that 
lionourable  appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  re^ 
flection,  which  we  proposed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the 
ancient  moralists,  the  best  models,  made  no  material 
distinction  among  the  different  species  of  mental  en- 
dowments and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike  under  the 
appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  made  them  indis- 
criminately the  object  of  their  moral  reasonings.  The 
prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices^  i  is  that  sagacity 
which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  preserves  us 
from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimity^  temperance^ 
decency^  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And  as 
that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received 
division  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties 
form  but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
subject. " 

k  Lib.  iz.  eptsL  10.  i  Lib.  i.  cap.  6L 

*  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the  roost 
dear  and  express  to  our  purpose  that  an  j  thing  can  be  imagined,  and,  in 
a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must,  on  account  of  the  author,  carry 
to  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal 

*  Virtus  autem,  quae  est  per  sc  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua  nihil  laudari 

C  C  2 
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We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  rank's  courage^ 
temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  pru- 
dence, and  a  manly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  justice  and  friendship. 

To  sustain  and  to  abstain^  tiiat  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  sum* 
mary  comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his 
disciples  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Stoics  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a 
sound  understanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon 
and  the  Eastern  moralists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equi- 
valent to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David, '  when  thou  dost 


potest,  tomcn  habet  plares  partes^  quarum  alia  est  alut  ad  laudationcm 
aptior.  Sunt  enim  aliee  virtutes,  quie  videntur  in  moribus  bominum,  ct 
quadam  comitate  ac  beneficentia  posits  :  f\m  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua  fii* 
cultate,  aut  animi  raagnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  be- 
nignitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  periculis  communibus,  jucunda  est  auditu  in 
laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  hcc  virtutes  non  tarn  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se 
habcnt,  quam  generi  hominura  fructuos®  putantur.  Sapientia  et  mag- 
nitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  humans,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur;  et 
in  exo^tando  vis  qusedam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet 
non  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  Uuda> 
mus,  quam  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  omare  ac  tueri :  sed  tamen  in 
laudando  jungenda  sunt  etiam  ban;  genera  virtutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures 
bominum,  cum  ilia  qua;  jucunda  et  grata,  tum  etiam  ilia  qu«  mirabilia 
sunt  in  virtute,  laudari.  * — De  Orai,  lib.  ii.  cap.  84v 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
fetter  his  moral  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  persuade  him,  that  no 
qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues,  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  o( 
personal  merit,  but  what  were  recommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Uan. 

"  Psalm  xlix. 
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well  unto  tliyself.     I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wise  to  himself.  * 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  phi- 
losophy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  oppo-r 
sition  all  their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  omits  nothing  considerable  which  can 
either  depress  or  exalt  their  characters.  His  moral 
discourses  contain  the  same  free  and  natural  censure 
of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy, '  is 
esteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  w;as  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding 
and  obeying ;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  gene- 
ral or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal  intrust 
more  willingly  the  conduct  of  any  dangerous  enter- 
prise; under  none  did  the  soldiers  discover  more  cou- 
rage and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in  facing  dan-» 
ger ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  labour 
could  fatigue  his  body,  or  subdue  his  mind.  Cold  and 
heat  were  indifierent  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  sought 
as  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifica- 
tions of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest  he 
used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — These 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vices  :  Inhu- 
man cruelty;  perfidy  more  than  punic:  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found 
in  Guicciardin,  ^  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster;  and  is  a 

*  Hi^rm  wpHnf  •mi  ux.  »vrm  v^f.      EuRIPlDBS. 
»  Lib.  xu.  cap.  4u  *  Lib.  i. 
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proof,  that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  speak  naUh 
rally,  hold  the  same  language  with  th^  ancients.  In 
this  pope,  says  he,  there  was  a  singular  capaci^  and 
judgment :  Admirable  prudence;  a  wonderficd  talent  of 
persuasion ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprises,  m  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  incredible.  But  these  virtues  mat 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices ;  no  faith,  no  rdi* 
gion,  insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a 
more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius, '  reprehending  Tlmseus  for  his  partiality 
against  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the 
most  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  be  took 
refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying 
the  dirt  and  smoke  and  toil  of  his  former  profession  of 
a  potter ;  and  if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  b^in- 
nings,  he  became  master  in  a  little  time  of  all  Sicily, 
brought  the  Carthaginian  state  into  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  at  last  died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of 
sovereign  dignity :  Must  he  not  be  allowed  something 
prodigious  and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  possessed 
great  talents  and  capacity  for  business  and  action? 
His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  re- 
lated what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy,  but  also 
what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and  Honour. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  moral  reasonings,  where  they  frequently 
treated  the  question  as  very  doubtful,  ^whether  virtue 
could  be  taught  or  notP  '  They  justly  considered,  that 
cowardice,  meanness,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly, 

'  Lib.  xii. 

•  Vid.  Plato  in  Menone,  Seneca  de  Olio  Sap.  cap,  31.  So  also  Hortce. 
I'irluU'm  doclrina  purely  naturanc  dvnet.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  18.  ^schinft 
Socraticus,  Dial,  1. 
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and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ri- 
dicukMia  and  defiirmed,  contemptible  and  odious,  though 
independent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  supposed  at 
all  times  in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of 
mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  the  fourth  reflection  which  1 
psrposed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason  why  mo- 
dem philosophers  have  often  followed  a  course,   in 
their  moral  inquiries,  so  difierent  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients.    In  later  times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially ethics,  have  been  more  closely  united  with  theo- 
logy than  ever  they  were  observed  to  be  among  the 
Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  science  admits  of  no  terms, 
of  composition,  but  bends  every  branch  of  knowledge  to 
its  own  purpose,  without  much  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language,  have  been 
warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinctions  have 
been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise, 
treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws, 
guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  circumstance  of  oo- 
tuntaiy  or  invoiuntaty  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
theory.     Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what  sense 
he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  sentiments  are  every  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at 
least,  to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expres- 
sions seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and 
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disapprobation,  wbich  are,  however,  all  of  them^  at  the 
bottom,  pretty  nearly  o(  the  same  kind  or  species. 
The  explication  of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just 
conception  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of  greater  conse* 
quence  to  attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appellations. 
That  we  owe  a  duty  to  oursdves  is  confessed  even  in 
the  most  vulgar  system  of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of 
consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  see  whe* 
ther  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that  which  we  owe  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  probable  that  the  approbation  attending 
the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises 
from  similar  principles,  whatever  appellation  we  may 
give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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My  friend  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in 
his  principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over, 
by  study  and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an 
account  of  a  nation  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he 
found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and 
intelligent* 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things, 
particularly  in  morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
When  I  came  among  them,  I  found  that  I  must  sub- 
mit to  double  pains ;  first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import 
of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame  attached  to 
them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  a 
character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described,  I 
concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
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prised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a 
person  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  You  fancyy  said  I,  one  day  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, that  Changuis  h  your  mortal  enemy :  I 
lave  to  extinguish  quarrels ;  and  I  must  therefore  ieU 
youj  that  a  I  heard  him  talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  But  to  my  great  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
peated Changuis's  words,  though  I  had  bodi  remem- 
bered and  understood  them  perfectly,  I  found  that  they 
were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  afiront,  and  that  I  bad 
very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between  these 
persons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on 
a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  best  company ;  and  beilig  desired  by  Al- 
CHEic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invi- 
tation, as  I  found  him  universally  esteemed  for  bis  pei^ 
sonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in 
FouRLi  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  ex- 
tremely enamoured ;  and  I  soon  found  tiiat  his  taste 
was  not  singular :  For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who 
had  come  on  the  same  errand.  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  this  mistress  of  his  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  already  felt  a  secret  in- 
clination to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But 
as  the  moon  began  to  rise,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university  where 
GuLKi  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gul- 
Ki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
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pany  in  town,  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gra- 
tified his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  same  good  office  which  he  had  himself  owed 
to  Elcouf.  It  seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  hand- 
some In  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers, 
bat  had  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  sage  El- 
coup,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  astonishing  progress  which  he  had  made 
in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise  that  Alcheic'^  wife  (who 
by  the  by  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise; 
scandalized  at  this  species  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body) 
that  Alcheic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had 
put  to  death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity. 
When  I  asked,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  ima- 
ginable, what  was  his  motive  for  this  action,  he  replied 
coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  so  much  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances as  he  is  at  present,  and  that  he  had  acted, 
in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  ac- 
clamation, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a 
stranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  high- 
ly applauded;  and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments 
were  united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Usbek.  This  Usbek  had  been  to  the  last  mo- 
ment Alcheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high 
obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found 
after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part 
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of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired  with 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Usbek's 
friends ;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his 
past  favours  and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  quali- 
ties :  His  very  vices  were  shining,  magnificent,  and  ge- 
nerous :  But  this  action  of  Alcheic's  sets  him  far  above 
Usbek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of 
the  noblest  that  ever  perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards 
Calish,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  un- 
dertaking of  some  importance.  Calish,  being  a  pas- 
sionate man,  gave  Alcheic,  one  day,  a  sound  drub- 
bing, which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return 
of  Calish's  good  humour,  kept  still  a  fair  correspon- 
dence with  him,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair 
in  which  tliey  were  joined  to  a  happy  issue,  and  gained 
to  himself  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable  temper 
and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure, 
Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fairly 
hancred  himself,  and  iias  died  universally  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a 
life,  says  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned 
than  by  so  noble  an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  all  his  other  actions,  what  was  his 
constant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boasted 
of  near  his  last  moments,  that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  ^reat  god  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians. 
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The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamedes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and 
sociableness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend 
Alcheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment, 
'Composed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of 
FouRLi ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with 
him  to  the  place  where  we  assembled.  I  observed  one 
of  them  to  be  worse  provided  than  the  rest,  and  offer- 
ed him  a  share  of  my  mess,  which  happened  to  be  a 
roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled  at  my  simpli- 
city. I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so  much  inte- 
rest with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  com- 
mcHi,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for  that 
purpose.  He  persuaded  those  whom  he  observed  to 
be  Voorst  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company  ; 
after  which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate 
fiure,  were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This 
is  r^^ded  as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has 
since,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Al- 
CHEic's  life,  composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  Fourli. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  re« 
plied  he,  had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My 
friend,  so  often  mentioned,  did  nothuig,  from  morning 
to  night,  but  sneer,  and  banter,  and  rally ;  and  you 
could  scarcely  ever  distinguish  whether  he  were  in  jest 
or  earnest*  But  you  think,  then,  that  my  story  is  im- 
probable, and  that  I  have  used,  or  rather  abused  the 
privilege  of  a  traveller.      To  be  sure,  said   I,   you 
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were  but  in  jest  Such  barbarous  and  savage  manners 
are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were;  but  are  scarcdy 
compatible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we 
ever  read  of,  among  the  Mimgrelians  and  Topivam- 

BOUES. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abasing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom 
I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names 
I  employed.  If  you  consider  aright,  there  is  not  one 
stroke  of  the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be 
found  in  the  man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without 
diminishing  in  tlie  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  cha* 
racter.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages,  * 
and  the  exposing  of  their  children,  cannot  but  strike 
you  immediately.  The  death  of  Usbel  is  an  exact 
counterpart  to  that  of  Caesar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  discover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circum- 
stance, we  should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ungrateful  traitors  and  assassins ;  though  you  know, 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  characters  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  the  Athenians  erected  statues  to  them, 
which  they  placed  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  think  this 
circumstance  which  you  mention  so  material  to  absolve 
these  patroits,  I  shall  compensate  it  by  another,  not 

*  Tlie  laws  of  Atltens  allowed  a  man  lo  marry  his  sister  by  the  father. 
Solon's  law  forbids  prrdcrasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dig- 
nity for  such  mean  persons. 
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mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime. 
A  few'  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose, 
diey  all  swore  fealty  to  Caesar ;  and  protesting  to  hold 
his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
ibose  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de« 
alruction.* 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards 
Eiiiybiades  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who, 
heated  by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of 
war  (the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him).  Strike  ! 
cries  the  Athenian,  strike !  but  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  iro« 
nical  Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ; 
and  you  will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names ;  ■ 
and  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe«^ 
nian  man  of  merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would 
pass  for  incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrate- 
ful  peijured  traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable 
to  be  named,  not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill- man- 
ners ;  and  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  suitable.  He  might  conclude  the  scene  by 
a  desperate  act  of  self  murder,  and  die  with  the  most 
absurd  blasphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  shall  have  statues  if  not  altars  erected 
to  his  memory ;  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed 
in  his  praise ;  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  them- 
selves by  his  name ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall 
blindly  ccmtinue  their  admiration  ;  though,  were  such 
a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they  would  justly  re- 
gard him  with  horror  and  execration. 

"  Appimn.  BelL  CW.  lib.  iiL  Suetonius  in  Tita  Cfesaris. 
*  Mem.  Soc  lih.  iiL  tub  fine. 
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I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence^ 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us, 
you  now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse 
them  of  ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one^ 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
modems.  Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation;  in  these  we  justly 
claim  the  superiority ;  but  what  have  we  to  oppose  tp 
their  moralists  ?  Your  representation  of  things  is  fella- 
cious.  You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or 
Roman  by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him 
defend  himself  by  his  own  maxims,  and  then  pro* 
nounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable, 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured 
by  a  standard  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially  if 
you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating 
some  circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best 
suits  the  purpose  of  your  discourse.     All  these  artifices 
may  easily  be  retorted  on  you.     Could  I  inform  the 
Athenians,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,   both  active  and  passive,  so  to  speak, 
was  in  the  highest  vogue  and  esteem,  in  which  every 
man  of  education  chose  for  his  mistress  a   married 
woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
and   valued   himself  upon    these  infamous    conquests 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times  a  conqueror 
in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games ;  in  which 
every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tameness  and  faci- 
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lity  with  regard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute 
her  charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave 
her  full  liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments 
the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they 
who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  con- 
junction with  robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Which  would 
they  admire  most,  the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such 
a  conduct  ? 

-  Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud 
of  their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of 
their  liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  op- 
pressed, disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprison- 
ed by  the  tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest 
merit  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for 
his  smallest  glory  or  satisfaction.  These  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  ask  me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human 
society,  or  of  some  inferior  servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience, 
that  these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bra- 
very. If  a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  iiiend, 
ilMHikl  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  a- 
gnnst  them,  nearly  approaching  any  of  those  with  which 
your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each 
other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  for- 
give him ;  but  in  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  ob« 
Hge  him  immediately  to  run  them  through  the  body, 
or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  al> 
solute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire  them,  at  the  pe- 
ril of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bosom- 
oompanion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  &• 
vourite  morality. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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But  though  SO  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against 
their  friends  and  countrjnmen,  no  ^isgrace^  no  infiunjr, 
no  pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to 
turn  the  point  of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man 
of  rank  would  row  in  the  gallejrs,  would  beg  his  breadf 
would  languish  in  prison,  would  sufier  any  torture% 
and  still  preserve  his  wretched  life^  Rather  than  escape 
his  enemies  by  a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would 
infamously  receive  the  same  death  from  his  enemies 
aggravated  by  their  triumphant  insults,  and  by  the 
most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  nsual  too,  continue  I,  anumg  this  people^ 
to  erect  jaUs,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tonnealF 
ing  the  unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  and  prao-  • 
tised :  And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  volun- 
tarily to  shut  up  several  of  his  children,  in  order  that 
another  child^  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or 
rather  less  merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  his  whda 
fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness 
and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as 
this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  natioiif 
say  I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  durii^ 
the  Saturnalia^  ^  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their 
masters,  is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  die 
whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  ihtk 
lives ;  accompanied  too  with  some  circumstances  which 
still  farther  augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your 
sport  only  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down,  and  whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you:    But  this  natioo 


*  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  Siftom  or  Chronus  M  wcU  as  (be  Ro- 
miins.     See  Lucian.  Epist.  Saturn. 
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gnvely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to 
theniy  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  abso- 
lutely incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue, 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns:  These  they  reve* 
ranoe,  praise,  and  magnify:  To  these  they  pay  the 
higheat  deference  and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and 
idl  times,  the  superiority  of  the  females  is  readily  ac« 
knowledged  and  submitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  pr^ensicms  to  education  and  politeness.  Scarce 
any  crime  would  be  so  universally  detested  as  an  in-* 
fraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
atnAea  with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty 
just,  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  whose  national  character  is,  upon  the  whole, 
lesa  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument.  *  I  had  no  intention 
of  exalting  the  modems  at  the  expense  of  the  ancients. 
I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  all  these 
judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  convince  you, 
that  fitthi<Hi,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the  chief 
foondaiion  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
ittana»  snrdy,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in 
this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French 
are  also^  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent 
people;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the 
Athenians,  be  an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and 
ridicale^  and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  mat- 
ter more  extraordinary :  These  two  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  similar  in  their  national  character  of  any 
in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  while  the  English 
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flatter  themselves  that  they  resemble  the  Romans^  their 
neighbours  on  the  Continent  draw  the  parallel  between 
themselves  and  those  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  dif* 
ference,  therefore,  in  the  sentiments  of  morals,  must  be 
found  between  civilized  nations  and  barbarians,  or  be- 
tween nations  whose  characters  haVe  little  in  common  ? 
How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard  for  judgments 
of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  first  principles  which  each  nation  estt- 
blishes  of  blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  south ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  same  moun* 
tain,  and  are  also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directioosy 
by  thb  same  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  iodi* 
nations  of  the  ground  on  which  they  run  cause  all  the 
difference  of  their  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and ' 
a  Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other? 
Good  sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fi- 
delity, truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy, 
dignity  of  mind:  These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order 
to  insist  only  on  the  points  in  which  they  may  by  acci- 
dent difler.  Very  well :  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  these  difference! 
from  the  most  universal  established  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly. I  shall  only  observe,  tliat  however  blameable, 
they  arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  firequency  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  among  that  people ;  and  were 
recommended,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  fnend- 
ship,  sympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity  ;*  qua* 
lities  esteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

*  Plut.  Symp.  p.  182.     Ex  edit.  Seranir 
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The  marriage  of  balf-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is 
oooirary  to  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise 
point  where  we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined 
by  natural  reason,  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  municipal  law  or  custom.  If  Uie  Athenians 
weDt  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has 
•arely  pushed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  ex* 


Had  yon  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved 
lib  diild  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it. 
It  is  because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the 
poverty  which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater 
evil  than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading, 
feelings  or  resenting.  ^ 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  bles- 
nngs,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or 
^rrant,  if  his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  onr  scruples  from  private  vengeance?  That  his 
crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  must 
die  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  of 
himself  above  law,  form  his  full  security?  You  can  re- 
ply nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great  inconveniences 
of  assassination ;  which,  could  any  one  have  proved 
dearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sentiments 
in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great 
difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek 
gallantry,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more 
■atural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.     But  our  neigh- 


*  Sec  Inquiry,  Sect  IV.  ^  Flut  de  Amorv  Frolis,  sub  fine. 
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hours,  it  seems,  have  resoWed  to  sacrifice  tome  of  tbe 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  easc^ 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity 
and  constancy.  These  ends  are  both  good,  And  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  smw 
prised  if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too  Biiicii> 
sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  tbe  other. 

Tlie  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  oar 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtaei 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy  aa  to  have  any 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  ii, 
in  that  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous 
than  the  practice  of  duelling;  but  those  who  justify  it 
say  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a 
duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon 
his  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fideli^  and 
friendship ;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  veiy  oddly 
directed,  but  which  have  been  esteemed  universally 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder  ?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same^ 
though  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very 
different.  That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame 
are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be 
corrected  by  sounder  reasoning  and  larger  experience. 
Though  many  ages    have  elapsed   smce  the   Ml  of 
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Greece  and  Rome;  though  many  changes  have  ar- 
rived in  religion^  language,  laws,  and  customs ;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable 
innovation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more 
than  in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  dif- 
ferences, perhaps,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Ho- 
race *  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined 
ejr^rows':  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  of  anti- 
quity are  still  our  models  for  male  and  female  beauty ; 
in  like  manner  as  the  character  of  Scipio  continues 
our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of  Cor- 
nelia for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
BCiided  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  mefid  or  agreeable  to  a  man 
kiwueif^  or  to  oihers.  Fpr  what  other  reason  can  ever 
be  assigned  for  praise  or  approbation?  Or  where 
would  be  the  sense  of  extolling  a  good  character  or 
aclioo,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good 
Jbr  noihi^  T  All  the  differences,  therefore,  in  morals, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views  which  peo- 
|de  take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
usefolness  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral 
quality  more  useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar 
preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  ce- 


*  Epiit  llbu  L  episL  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  a 

'  Ode  88.     Petnmiua  (cap.  86.)  joint  both  these  circumstances  as 
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lebrated  than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admi- 
ration and  attention  of  mankind.  <<  How  usual  is  it,** 
says  Tully,  *  <<  to  find  Cimbrians,  CeltiberianSy  and 
**  other  barbarians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible  con* 
<^  stancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  fiddy 
^^  but  are  immediately  dispirited  under  the  pain  and 
^<  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper :  while,  od  the 
<<  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  slow 
^  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness  and 
^^  disease ;  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
^<  tacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions !  ** 
So  di£Perent  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among 
warlike  or  peaceful  nations  !  And  indeed  we  may  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  difference  between  war  and  peace 
is  the  greatest  that  arises  among  nations  and  public 
societies,  it  produces  also  the  greatest  variations  in 
moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies  the  most  our  ideas  of 
virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind, 
disdain  of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may 
better  suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of 
another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on 
public  affairs,  and  on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advance- 
ment. Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  also  vary  a 
little  with  these  variations ;  and  Labeo,  perhaps,  be 
censured  for  the  same  qualities  which  procured  Cato 
the  highest  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts, 
and  encourages  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  English- 
jnan.    We  are  not,  tlierefore,  to  expect  either  the  same 

*  Tusc.  Quest  lib.  ii. 
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timentSy  or  tlie  same  laws  in  Berne,  which  prevail 
in  London  or  Faiis. 

DifiSsrent  customs  have  also  some  influence  as  well 
M  difierent  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to 
die  mind,  may  produce  a  superior  propensity  either  to 
die  useful  or  the  agreeable  qualities ;  to  those  which 
regard  self,  or  those  which  extend  to  society.  These 
Ibor  sources  of  moral  sentiment  still  subsist;  but  par- 
ticular accidents  may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of 
them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women 
from  all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them 
so  essoitial  a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that^ 
except  where  business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone 
are  supposed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dis* 
course  and  entertainment  As  this  difierence  is  the  most 
material  that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also 
produce  the  greatest  variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
served in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  and  to  have 
imposed  on  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency. We  have  a  strong  in3tance  of  this  in  an  ora« 
tion  ci  Lysias. '  A  widow,  injured,  ruined,  undone, 
calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  nearest  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  though  never  before  accustomed,  says  the 
orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men,  the  distress  of 
her  circumstances  constrained  her  to  lay  the  case  be- 
fore them*  The  very  opening  of  her  moutii  in  such 
company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors,  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for 

f  Gnu.  33. 
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him,  in  tlie  course  of  the  lawinity  to  prove  that  tht 
marriage  of  Aphobiis's  sister  with  Oneler  wee  cnlinljr 
fraudulent,  and  that,  notwithataiiding  her  ■haai  aiai 
riage^  she  had  lived  with  her  brother  at  MAmm  far 
two  years  past,  ever  siQee  her  divorea  fieat  ker  imnsr 
husband.  And  k  is  remaAabie^  that  though  ihess 
were  people  of  the  first  fhrtnae  and  distincstioB  in  d» 
dty,  the  orator  could  prove  this  ftci  no  waj,  but  by 
ealling  for  her  female  shves  to  be  put  to  the  qneBtisa^ 
and  by  the  endenoe  of  one  physidan^  who  had  assa 
her  in  her  brotfaef^s  house  during  her  iUness.*  Sors- 
senred  were  Greek  manneie. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  pnAtj  of  man- 
ners was  the  ecmsequmiee  of  this  reserve.  Aeoordingly 
we  find,  that^  except  the  fidmlous  stories  of  an  Hdea 
and  a  Gytemnestra,  there  aearcdy  is  an  instance  cf 
any  event  in  the  Ghreek  history.  vAidi  proceeded  fipom 
the  intrigues  of  women.  '  On  die  other  hand,  in  mo- 
dem times,  particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the 
females  enter  into  all  transactions  and  all  management 
of  church  and  state :  And  no  man  can  expect  success, 
who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry 
the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  fair,  en* 
dangered  his  crown,  and  lost  his  life,  as  much  as  by  hit 
indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  t 
very  free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their 
Uving  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues 
and  gallantry.  We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the 
useful f  if  we  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeaiU 
qualities,  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  alikie  every  kind 
of  advantage.     Instances  of  license,  daily  multiplying) 


■  lu  Onelerexn. 
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will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and  teach  the 
other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La 
Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infiddity,  tkat  if  one 
knows  ity  it  is  but  a  small  matter :  if  one  knows  it  notf 
ii  i$  nothing.  ^ 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  usefid  qualities 
of  the  sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two 
nations  seem  similar  in  this  respect) ;  >  that  is,  without 
gallantry,  ^  and  without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  rea* 
soOf  the  customs  of  the  l^f>aniards  and  of  the  Italians 
of  an  age  ago  (for  the  present  are  very  different),  must 
be  the  worst  of  any,  because  they  favour  both  gallantry 
and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  affect  the 
one  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males 
niist  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to 
conversation,  address  and  humour.  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more 
approve  of  prudence,  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the 
one,  simplicity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  highest  es« 
teem;  with  the  other,  politeness.    The  one  will  dis- 


h  Quand  on  le  a^t  c'eit  peu  de  cbose ; 
Quand  on  Fignore,  oe  n'est  rien. 
*  Daring  the  time  of  the  emperon,  the  Romiuu  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the  English  are  at  present : 
And  the  women  of  condition,  in  order  to  retain  their  lovers,  endeavoured 
to  fti  a  name  of  reproach  on  those  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and 
low  amotns.  Thej  were  called  AKCuxaaioLi.  See  Sivsca  de  Benefi- 
ciia,  Ub.  i.  o^.  9.     See  also  MAanxL.  lib.  xii.  epig.  3^ 

^  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments  not  that 
of  complaisance,  nhich  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  England  as  in 
aav  other  countnr. 
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tinguish  themselves  by  good  sense  and  judgment,  the 
other  by  taste  and  delicacy.  The  eloquence  of  the 
former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate,  that  of  the  other 
in  the  theatre. 

Tliese,  I  say,  are  the  natural  effects  of  such  customs. 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  in« 
fluence  on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen 
in  society,  whieh  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  gene- 
ral rules.  Wlio  could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the 
Romans,  who  lived  ireely  with  their  women,  should  be 
very  indifferent  about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  in- 
famous ;  while  the  Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a 
woman  but  in  their  own  houses,  were  ocmtinually  pil- 
ing, singing,  and  dancing  ? 

'  The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally 
arise  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  govemm^t, 
are  also  very  obvious,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed 
from  general  riches  ^or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  igno- 
rance or  learning.    I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse 
with  observing,   that  different  customs  and  situations 
vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may 
some  consequeuces)  in  any  very  essential  point,  and 
prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,   who  can 
aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to 
please.     The  Manner,  the  Ornaments,  the  Graces, 
which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same,  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  hu- 
manity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Palamedes,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
common  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and 
the  practice  of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  ex- 
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travagance  on  either  side.  But  what  say  you  to  artifi^ 
eial  lives  and  manners?  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
maxims  on  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  these 
are  founded  ?' 

What  do  you  understand  by  atiificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  I  explain  myself,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  4iad  performed 
their  duty  in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought  that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to 
themselves,  and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with 
those  virtues  or  vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  human  society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the 
business  of  philosophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary 
behaviour  and  deportment ;  and  accordingly  we  may 
observe,  that  this  being  the  sole  principle  by  which  a 
man  could  elevate  himself  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired 
a  mighty  ascendant  over  many,  and  produced  great 
singularities  of  maxims  and  of  conduct  At  present, 
when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it 
has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but  seems  to  confine 
itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet,  in  the  same  * 
manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to  sacrifices 
in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  mo- 
dem religion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our 
words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule 
so  much  the  more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite, 
though  distant  rewards  and  punishments,  and  no  in- 
fraction of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dern times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic 
name  by  a  comparison  with  the  DoMiNicsor  Loyolas, 
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or  any  canoiiized  monk  w  firiar.  Let  m  eomp«re  him 
to  Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genins^  as  wdl  as  Duh 
genes  himself  and  periiaps  too  a  man  of  Tirtne^  had  lie 
allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted 
diqdayed  themsdves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's  condoct  was  an 
vonr  to  render  himself  an  indqiendoit  being  as  mnch 
as  possible,  and  to  omfine  all  his  want%  and  desirei^ 
and  pleasures,  witliin  himsdf  and  his  own  mind :  The 
aim  of  Pascal  was  to  keq>  a  peipetnal  sense  of  hSm  do* 
pendence  before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  foiget  his  num^ 
beriess  wants  and  infirmities.  The  ancient  supported 
himself  by  magnanimity,  ostentstkm,  pride^  and  the 
idea  of  his  own  siqieriority  above  his  fieUow-creataies* 
The  modem  made  constant  profession- of  hnmHity  and 
abasement,  of  the  ocmtempt  and  hatred  of  himself;  and 
endeavoured  to  attain  th^e  supposed  virtues^  as  fiur  as 
they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek  were 
in  order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  bis 
ever  suffering:  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  em* 
braced  merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  <Nrder  to  sot 
fer  as  much  as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged 
himself  in  the  most  beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public : 
The  saint  refused  himself  the  most  innocent,  even  in 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his 
friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  rqirove  them,  and 
scold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  absolutdy 
indifferent  towards  his  nearest  rdations,  and  to  love 
and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is, 
«very  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  morta- 
lity of  the  soul  was  his  standard  principle ;  and  even 
his  sentiments  of  a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  hare 
been  licentious.    The  most  ridiculous  superstitions  di- 
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rected  Pascal's  faith  and  practice ;  and  an  extreme  con- 
tempt of  this  life,  in  comparison  of  the  future,  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  his  conduct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men 
stand :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admi- 
ration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed 
as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  universal 
standard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule 
shall  we  establish  for  the  many  different,  nay,  contrary 
sentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  in  the  air, 
will  not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  de- 
part from  the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  affect 
these  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  an- 
swer for  what  will  please  or  displease  them.  They  are 
in  a  difierent  element  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the 
same  r^^Iarity  as  if  left  to  themselves,  free  from  the 
illusions  of  religious  superstition  or  philosophical  en- 
.  thusiasm* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  every  inquiry  which  regards  religion  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particu- 
lar which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concern- 
ing its  foundation  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  first  question, 
which  is  the  most  important,  admits  of,  the  most  obvi- 
ous, at  least  the  clearest  solution.  The  whole  frame  of 
nature  bespeaks  an  Intelligent  Author;  and  no  ra- 
tional inquirer  can,  after  serious  reflection,  suspend  his 
belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But  tlie  other  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  human  nature, 
is  exposed  to  some  more  diiRcuIty.  The  belief  of  in- 
visible intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  human  race,  in  all  places  and  in  all 

£  £  2 
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ages ;  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  to  uniTeraal  ai 
to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, uniform  in  the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested. 
Some  nations  have  been  diacoTered,  who  entertained 
no  sentiments  of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  hiatoriaat 
may  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations,  and  acaice  any 
two  men,  have  ever  agreed  predsely  in  the  same  senti- 
ments.   It  would  appear,  tfaerefinre^  that  tUa  precon- 
ception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  pri- 
mary impression  of  nature^  such  as  gives  rise  to  sdt 
love,  affection  between  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  gm- 
titude,  resentment;  since  everyinstinctof  thbkbid  has 
been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations  and^e% 
and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  olgect  idiidi  it 
inflexibly  pursues.    The  first  rdigioos  principka  nunt 
be  secondary,  such  as  may  easily  be  perverted  fay  va- 
rious accidents  and  causes,  and  whoae  operation,  too^ 
in  some  cases  niay,  by  an  extraordinary  concnrreoce 
of  circumstances,  be  altogether  prevented.  Whaltho6e 
principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the  original  bdie( 
and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are,  which  direct 
its  operations,  is  the  sulject  of  our  present  impiiiy. 


SECTION  L 

THAT  POLYTHEISM  WAS  THE  PmillART  RIXIGIOX  OP 

MEN. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  inproic- 
«nt  of  human  societj,  from  nide  bcginnii^  to  a  stale 
r  greater  perfection,  polytheism  or  idolalry  was^  aad 
Kessarilv  must  have  been,  the  first  and! 
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religion  of  mankind.     This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestable,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheists.  The  doubtful 
and  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,  form  no  objection  worth  regarding.  Behold 
then  the  clear  testimony  of  history.  The  farther  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polytheism.  No  marks,  no  symptoms  of 
any  more  perfect  religion.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  human  race  still  present  us  with  that  system  as 
the  popular  and  established  creed.  The  north,  the 
soiidi,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  What  can  be  opposed  to  so 
fiill  an  evidence  ? 

As  fiu*  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in 
ancient  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  poly- 
dieists.  Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times, 
before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any 
art  or  science,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure 
theism  ?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  discovered  truth,  but  fell  into  error  as 
soon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experi- 
ence concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbar- 
ous nations.  The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule.  Insomuch  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tran&> 
port  himself  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found  in- 
habitants cultivated  with  arts  and  science,  though  even 
upon  that  supposition  there  are  odds  against  their  be- 
ing theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely,  till  farther  inquiry. 
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pronounoe  any  thing  on  that  bead:  But  if  be  fbwid 
them  Ignorant  and  barba|tHi%  he  migfat  befiMreband  de- 
dare  them  idolaters^  and  there  acaroely  is  a  pofluUlitjr 
of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain^  that,  aecovding  to  the  natnnl  pm? 
gress  of  human  thought,  the  ignoiant  multitade  must 
first  entertain  some  grovelliug  and  lamiliar  notion  of 
superior  powers,  before  they  stretch  their  coBceptipu 
to  tluit  perfect  Being  who  bestowed  order  on  the  wbola 
firame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reasonably  imagine^  that 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  a|i4  <xittages»  oc 
studied  geometry  before  agriculture ;  as  assert  that  the 
Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  spirit,  nwnisdentf  oas- 
nipotent,  and  omnipresent,  before  he  was  apprehended 
to  be  a  powerful,  thoqgh  Umit^  beiui^  with  human 
passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  Hie  mind 
rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  superior ;  Byabstiapt* 
ing  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea  of  perfec- 
tion :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  of  its 
own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  transfer  only 
the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divinity. 
Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  pf  thought, 
but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might 
immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of 
theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  ope  bound,  the  vast 
interval  which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine  nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order 
and  frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined, 
affords  such  an  argument,  yet  I  can  never  think,  thst 
this  consideration  could  have  an  influence  on  mankind, 
when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects  as  are  quite  familiar  to 
us,  never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  how* 
ever  extraordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  them* 
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wires,  they  are  passed  oVer  by  the  raw  and  ignorant 
multitade,  without  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam 
rising  at  once  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of 
his  fiusulties,  would  naturally,  as  r^resented  by  Mil- 
ton, be  astonbhed  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  na- 
tttre,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs 
and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to  ask,  whence  this 
wonderful  scene  arose:  but  a  barbarous,  necessitous 
animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of  socie^), 
pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no 
leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to  which, 
from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that 
is,  the  more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  fa^ 
miliarized  to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and 
examine  it.  A  monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity, 
and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  no- 
vel^, and  immediately  sets  him  a  trembling,  and  sacri* 
fidng,  and  praying.  But  an  animal,  complete  in  all  its 
limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and 
produces  no  religious  opinion  or  affection.  Ask  him 
whence  that  animal  arose?  he  will  tell  you,  from  the  copu- 
lation of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence  ?  From  the 
copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curio^ 
sity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  en- 
threly  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he  will  so 
much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal, 
much  less  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fabric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question 
to  him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with 
any  anxiety  about  a  subject  so  remote,  so  uninterest- 
ing, and  which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his 
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But  fitrther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of 
one  superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of 
naturet  they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief  in 
order  to  embrace  polytheism ;  but  the  same  principles 
of  reason  which  at  first  produced  and  diffused  over 
numkind  so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with 
greater  fiM:ility»  to  preserve  it.  The  first  invention  and 
proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
supporting  and  retaining  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  fiictt 
and  speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  propagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the 
other.  An  historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tra- 
dition from  eyewitnesses  and  contemporaries,  is  dis« 
guised  in  every  successive  narration,  and  may  at  bst 
retain  but  very  small,  if  any,  resemblance  of  the  origi- 
nal truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail  memo- 
ries  of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration,  their  supine 
carelessness ;  these  principles,  if  not  corrected  by  books 
and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account  of  historical 
events ;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  little  or  no 
place,  nor  can  ever  recall  tlie  truth  which  has  once 
escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  ar- 
guments so  clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  same  arguments 
which  at  first  diffused  the  opinions,  will  still  preserve 
them  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be 
more  abstruse,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
hension, the  opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few 
persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation 
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df  the  arguments)  the  opinions  will  immediately  be  lost 
and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  side  of  this 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible  that  theism 
could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary  religion 
of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corrup- 
tion, given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
fuperstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  ob- 
vious, prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse,  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  princi- 
ple or  c^inion. 


SECTION  11. 


OltlGIN   OF   POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  in- 
quiring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  Polytheism,  the  primitive  religion 
of  onmstnicted  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  in- 
telligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  concep- 
tion but  of  one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence 
and  order  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its 
parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  sys- 
teiiL  For  though  to  persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind, 
it  may  not  appear  altogether  absurd,  that  several  inde- 
pendent beings,  endowed  with  superior  wisdom,  might 
conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one  regu- 
lar plan,  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  supposition. 
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which,  even  if  aHowed  ponibk^  mmt  be  conlemd 
nddi^  to  be  BtappoftteA  by  probebilifj  nor  mawilji 
All  things  in  the  nniverae  ue  endendy  of  a.  pieee. 
Every  thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.  One  design 
prevails  throughoat  the  whde.  And  this  ndibmity 
leads  die  mind  to  admowledge  one  anthor;  bepaose 
the  conception  of  diflferent  authorsy  withont  aqrdistine* 
tion  of  attributes  or  operationsy  serves  only  to  give  per* 
fdexity  to  the  imaginatiim,  witfaoot  bestowing  9Mj  wt^ 
tisfiictian  on  the  understanding.  The  statute  of  Lmh 
cooN,  as  we  learn  from  Fliny,  was  the  work  of  three 
artists :  But  it  b  certain,  that  were  we  not  told  so^  we 
should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  group  of  figures 
cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan»  was^nolthe 
work  and  contrivance  of  one  staftnaiy.  To  ascribe  any 
single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  pauses,  is  not 
surely  a  natural  and  obvious  suppontion* 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  na* 
lure,  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the 
various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  ne* 
cessarily  led  into  polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledg* 
ment  of  several  limited  and  imperfect  deities.  Storms 
and  tempests  ruin  what  is  nourished  by  the  sun.  The 
sun  destroys  what  is  fostered  by  the  moisture  of  dews 
and  rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  afflicts  with  famine. 
Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom, 
amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.  The  same  nation  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by  sea  and  bj 
land.  And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over  its  ene> 
mies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperous  arms. 
In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  ths 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordenxl 
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by  any  inteliig^nt  beuigs,  we  must  acknowledge  a  con- 
trariety in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  com- 
bat of  opposite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of 
intention  in  the  same  power,  frpm  impotence  or  levity. 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is 
sutgected  to  its  invisible  power  or  agent  The  province 
of  each  god  is  separate  from  that  of  another.  Nor  are 
the  operations  pf  the  same  god  always  certain  and  in* 
variable.  To-day  he  protects:  To-morrow  he  aban- 
dons us*  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of  his  favour  or 
enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune  wlucl^ 
are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  ^patipnsr 
which  have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  reli- 
gion arose,  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events 
pf  life,  and  from  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears  which 
actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
all  idolaters,  having  separated  the  'provinces  of  their 
deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible  agent,  to  whose 
authority  they  are  immedit^tely  subjected,  and  whose 
province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  actions,  in 
which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked 
at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives  tlie 
prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandnuui  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of 
Ceres ;  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  Mercury.  Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  some  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  pros- 
perous or  adverse  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thanksgivings.  * 


1   c 


Fragilis  et   laborioM  mortalitas  in  partes  isU  digvKsit  iiiiinnitalis 
memor,  ut  porttonibus  cjuisquis  colcrct,  quo  maxinic  indigerct ' 
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It  must  necessarily,  indcedy  be  allowed^  that,  inoider 
to  carry  men's  attention  bejrond  the  present  coarse  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  coneeming  ia^ 
visible  intelligent  power,  diey  most  be  actoaled  ]by  some 
pasrion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  fe6ectioii| 
some  motiTe  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what 
passion  shall  we  here  have  recourse  to^  for  explaining 
an  effectof  such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  specniatife 
curiosity,  surely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  for  such  gross  apprebensioiis^  and 
would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  Irame  of 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  comprehensive  ibr  tfadr 
narrow  capacities.  No  passicms,  therefiwe^  can  be  sn^i 
posed  to  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinaiy 
afiections  of  human  life ;  the  anxions  concem  ibr  hap* 
pmess,  the  dread  of  future  misery,  the  terror  of  death, 
die  thirst  of  revenge,  die  appetite  finr  food  and  odisr 
necessaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fisars  of  this  nature^ 
especially  the  latter,  men  scrutinise,  with  a  trembling 
curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  examine  the 
various  and  contrary  evnts  of  human  life.  And  in  diis 
disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered  and 
astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


Plin.  lib.  il  cap.  7.  So  early  as  Hesiod*8  time  there  were  30,000  dcilieb 
Oper.  ei  Dier.  lib.  1.  ver.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  pefformed  bj  thm 
seems  stall  too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  w«e 
so  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneexing.  See  jiriu,  PrwU- 
sect  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation,  suitably  to  the  importvice 
and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among  several  deities. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Ws  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  suffi- 
cient wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent,  those  ills 
with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang 
in  perpetual  suspense  between  life  and  death,  health 
and  sickness,  plenty  and  want,  which  are  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  human  species  by  secret  and  unknown  cau- 
ses, whose  operation  is  oft  unexpected,  and  always  un- 
aocountable.  These  unktwwn  causes^  then,  become  the 
constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ;  and  while  the 
passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious 
expectation  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equally 
employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anato- 
mize nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least 
the  most  intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that 
these  causes  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and 
structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and 
of  external  objects ;  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which 
they  are  so  muc6  concerned.  But  this  philosophy  ex* 
ceeds  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
who  can  only  conceive  the  unknown  causes,  in  a  general 
and  confused  manner ;  though  their  imagination,  per- 
petually employed  on  the  same  subject,  must  labour  to 
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form  some  particular  and  disdnct  idea  of  them.  The 
more  they  consider  these  canses  ifaemaelveSy  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the.  leas  satiafiictioa  do 
they  meet  with  in  their  researches  |  and,  however  on- 
willing,  they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  ardooai 
an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  na- 
ture, which  leads  into  a  system  tbat  giVet  them  some 
satisfaction. 

There  is  an  uniTersal  tendency  aihong  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  object  those  qualities  with  which  thqr  ue  frmi- 
liarly  acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  ooo- 
scKMiSi  We  find  human  bees  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds ;  and,  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  cor- 
rected by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or 
good  will  to  every  diing  that  horta  or  pleases  as. 
Hence  the  firequenqr  and  beanty  of  the  promipopcna  in 
poetry,  where  trees,  mountains,  and  streams,  are  per- 
sonified, and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire 
sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poetical 
figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  beliel^  they 
may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beau- 
tiful nor  naturaL  Nor  is  a  rivers-good  or  hamadryad 
always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  person- 
ap;e,  but  may  sometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  represent- 
ed as  possessed  of  a  particular  ^cimis  or  invisible  power, 
which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Nay,  philosophers  can- 
not entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this  natural  firail- 
ty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter  the  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuHMy  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
affections  of  human  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  less, 
while  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards ;  and,  transferring,  as 
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as  isr  too  usual)  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the 
Deity,  represent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 
cious and  partial,  and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish 
man  in  every  respect  but  his  superior  power  and  au* 
thority.  No  wonder,  then,  that  mankind,  being  plac- 
ed in  such  an  absolute  ignorance  of  causes,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  so  anxious  concerning  their  future 
fortune,  should  immediately  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  invisible  powers,  possessed  of  sentiment  and  intelli^ 
gence.  The  unknatcn  causes  which  continually  employ 
their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same  aspect,  are 
all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and 
figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  re- 
semblance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed 
by  accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  super- 
stition, as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters 
and  sailors,  who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capa* 
ble  of  serious  reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and 
superstitious  apprehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus 
in  Dionysius,  "*  have  an  influence  in  every  afiair;  but 
above  all  in  war,  where  the  event  is  so  uncertain. 
All  human  life,  especially  before  the  institution  of 
order  and  good  government,  being  subject  to  for- 
tuitous accidents,  it  is  natural  that  superstition  should 
prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men 
on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  invisible 
powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happines  or  misery.  Igno- 
rant of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  too  litttle  curious  to  observe  the  admirable 
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adjustment  of  final  causes,  they  remain  still  unac- 
quainted with  a  first  and  a  Supreme  Creator,  and  with 
that  infinitely  Perfect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  al« 
mighty  will,  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na« 
ture.  Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  nar* 
row  conceptions,  which  can  neither  observe  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  au- 
thor. They  suppose  their  deities,  however  potent  and 
invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  of  human  crea* 
tures^  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retain- 
ing all  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with  cor* 
poreal  limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings,  though 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable 
of  extending  his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vasfly 
multiplied,  in  order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events 
which  happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature*  Thus 
every  place  is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and 
thus  polytheism  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among 
the  greatest  part  of  uninstructed  mankind. " 

Any  of  the  human  affections  may  lead  us  into  tlie 
notion  of  invisible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as 
fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  affliction  :  But  if  we  examine 
our  own  hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we 

*  llie  following  lines  of  Euripides  are  so  much  to  the  present  pur- 
pose,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them. 

Ot/x  trrtf  ov^fy  ^<0-r«y,  but  tvit^ta^ 

Yi/iatfiif  xvTovf,  Hecuba. 

<*  There  is  notliing  secure  in  the  world  ;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The 
**  gotls  toss  all  life  into  confusion  ;  mix  every  thing  with  its  reverse  ;  that 
"  all  of  us  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more 
"  worship  and  reverence.  *' 
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shall  find  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their 
knees  by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  pas- 
sions. Prosperity  is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and 
few  questions  are  asked  concerning  its  cause  or  author. 
It  begets  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a 
lively  enjoyment  of  every  social  and  sensual  pleasure  ; 
And  during  this  state  of  mind,  men  have  little  leisure 
or  inclination  to  think  of  the  unknown  invisible  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  disastrous  accident  alarms 
us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diffidence,  terror, 
and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every  method  of  ap- 
peasing those  secret  intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our 
fortune  b  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than 
to  display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confi- 
dence and  sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
make  them  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is 
thb  topic  confined  merely  to  modem  religion.  The 
ancients  have  also  employed  it.  ^  Fortune  has  never 
liberaily  without  envy,*  says  a  Greek  historian,  °  *  be- 
stowed an  unmixed  happiness  on  mankind ;  but  with 
all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  some  disastrous  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for 
the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of  prosperity^ 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget. ' 

.  What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to 
su{)erstition  ?  The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex? 
Tlw  same  answer  must  be  given.  *  The  leaders  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  superstition,  *  says  Strabo, ' 

•  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  til  ^  Lib.  Tii. 

VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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*  are  the  wnaeD.  These  excite  tlie  men  to  devotion 
and  suppl)c«tion&,  and  tlie  observance  of  religious  days. 
It  is  rue  to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the  fe- 
male!, and  yet  u  addicted  to  such  practices.  And  no- 
thing can,  for  tfiis  reason,  be  more  improbable,  tlian 
the  accctUDt  ^ven  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Gele% 
who  practised  celibacy,  and  were,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  religious  fiuiatics ; '  «  method  of  reasoning  which 
voold  lead  as  to  entertain  a  bsd  idea  of  the  devotitm 
of  tnonkg,  did  we  not  Itnow,  by  an  experience  not  so 
ComiiKHi  periiaps  in  Stnibo's  days,  that  one  may  prac- 
tise celibuyi  and  profess  cliastity,  and  yet  maintain 
the  doKSt  connexions  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
that  tiuHwcNH  anl  irious  se«>_ 


SECTION  IV. 


DEITIES  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CRSATOK8  08  FOaWlU 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  only  point  of  theol<^,  in  whJdi  we  shall  find 
a  consent  of  mankind  almost  aniversBl,  is,  that  dwic  i> 
invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  wheAa 
this  power  be  supreme  or  sabordinate,  whether  coofia- 
ed  to  one  being,  or  dbtributed  am(Mig  several,  wbatst- 
tributes,  qualities,  connexions,  or  prindples  of  action 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning w 
these  points,  there  is  the  widest  difference  in  the  pfr 
pular  systems  of  theology.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe 
before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  pi«- 
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sent,  that  there  was  one  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself  uncontrollable, 
was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  his  angels 
and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his  sacred 
purposes.  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature  was 
fiill  of  other  invisible  powers ;  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
frights ;  being  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  those 
ages,  had  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his  an- 
gels, would  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the 
iqppellation  of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allow- 
ed, by  some  odd  capricious  reasoning,  that  the  popular 
stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  just  and  well-ground- 
ed ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between  such  a 
person  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  absolute- 
ly excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a 
fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  names, 
without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such  op- 
posite opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit 
as  little  as  any  pious  worship  or  veneration.  These 
pretended  religionists  are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious 
atheists,  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  corresponds 
to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  first  principle  of  mind  or 
thought ;  no  supreme  government  and  administration ; 
no  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the 
world. 

The  Chinese,  when  "*  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 

^  Fere  le  Coinptc. 
F  F  2 
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beat  tlit'ir  idols.  The  deities  of  llie  Laplanders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
sbftpe. '  Tile  Egyptian  mythologlsts,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  animal  worship,  s&id,  thai  tlie  gods,  pursued 
by  tlie  violence  of  earth-boru  men,  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, Iiad  formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves 
under  the  semblance  of  beasts. '  The  Catinii,  a  oatioa 
Id  Uie  Lesser  Asia,  resolved  to  admit  no  stroiigc  gotlf 
among  them,  regularly,  at  certain  seasons,  assemble 
theniiielves  completely  armed,  beat  the  air  with  their 
lances,  and  proceed  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers,  in 
■order  OS  they  said,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities. '  Nat 
even  the  immortal  gods,  said  some  German  nations  la 
Cesar,  arc  a  match  for  the  Sucvi. ' 

Many  ills,  aays  Dionc  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
\yy  Dioniede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods 
inflicted  on  men ;  aR<l  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men 
inflicted  on  the  gods. '  We  iiccil  not  open  any  clus^ic 
author  to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  ibe 
deities;  and  Longinus''  with  reason  observes,  that 
such  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con- 
tain a  true  atheism. 

Some  writers  *  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impi^ 
ties  of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay 
publicly  acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  peo> 
pie  so  superstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  rdi* 
f^on,  that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  deadi 
for  his  imagined  incredulity.     But  these  writers  do  not 

''  Bcgnanl,  Voyage  de  Lspoiuc^ 

'  Diod.  Kc.  L1>.  L  Luciui.  de  SaetlBciiL  Orid  alluda  to  Ac  m» 
tradition,  Metun.  lib.  v.  L  3S1.     So  alio  Maniliui,  lib.  iT. 

>  Henidot.  lib.  i.  *  Cn.  CominEiit.  de  bello  GiJlico,  lik  if. 

•  Lib.  ii,  382.  'Cap.  ii. 

*  Fere  BruiDor,  TtteMn  dn  Greci;  and  FontciwUe,  UiMoii*  da 
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ccMDsider,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under 
which  the  gods  are  represented  by  that  comic  poet,  in- 
stead of  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine  lights  in 
which  the  ancients  conceived  their  divinities.  What 
conduct  can  be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ?  Yet  that  play,  which  re- 
presented his  gallant  exploits,  was  supposed  so  agree- 
able to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in  Rome  by  pub* 
lie  authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened  with  pesti- 
lence, famine,  or  any  general  calamity.  *  The  Romans 
supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  fetes  of  prowess 
and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon  which 
to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon,^  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by 
being  the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their 
&vour.  We  may  gather  from  Seneca,  *'  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest 
with  the  beadle  or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat 
near  the  image  of  the  deity^  in  order  to  be  the  best 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.  The 
Tyrians,  when  besieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains  on 
the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy.  ^  Augustus,  having  twice  h)st  his 
fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession along  with  the  other  gods,  and  fancied  that  he 
had  sufficiently  reveng^  himself  by  that  expedient. ' 
After  Germunicus's  death,  the  people  were  so  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their  temples, 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them. ' 

*  Arnob.  lib.  Tii.  ^  De  I^aced.  Rep.  '  Epist  i^ 
<  Qjotnt  Curtiui,  Kb.  it.  cmp.  a^Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviL 

*  Suet  in  viu  Aug.  cap.  I6i  '  Id.  in  viu  C«l.  cap.  5. 
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To  nscril>e  ihe  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to 
these  imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  «Tit- 
ings,  with  those  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  sys- 
tem of  the  heathen;*  Hesiod,  1  say,  supposes  gods  and 
men  to  have  sprung  equally  from  the  unltno«-n  powers 
of  nature. '  And  throughout  the  whole  Ihcogony  of  ihat 
Author,  Pandora  is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a 
voluntary  production  ;  and  she  too  was  formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  despiglit  to  Prometheus,  who  had 
Juniished  men  with  stolen  fire  from  the  celeiitial  re- 
gions. '  Tile  ancient  mythologists,  indeed,  ,  wetn 
throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  ides  of  ge- 
neration, than  tliat  of  creation  or  formation,  aiid  to 
liave  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universe. 

O^-id,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  nnd  had  been  iu- 
stnicted  by  philosophers  in  lie  principles  of  a  divine 
creation  or  forttiiilion  of  the  world,  (iti<ling  that  »iiih 
an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  pc^ular  mytlMda^ 
which  he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and 
detached  from  his  system.  Quisquitjuit  il/e  Deormm?* 
Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was,  says  he,  that  dissipated 
the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  into  the  universe :  It 
could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor 
Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of  pagaium. 
His  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothii^  opoa 
that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  nndeto^ 
mined. 

Diodorus  Siculus, '  beginning  bis  work  with  an  eno- 


*  Herodot.  lib.  il  Lucian.  jK/iiler  ron/atalm,  de  luctu,  Satam,  j¥- 
'    Or  .y»A>  Y^YUn  5m  9t«TM  »'  «»#{»»»".       Heaod.  Op« 
K  Die*.  I.  lOe. 

■  Ttwog.  1.  JIO.  '  UeUuDorph,  lib.  i.  1. 38.  >  Ub.  i. 
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meratiod  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity 
or  intelligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  his- 
tory, that  he  was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than 
to  irreligion.  And  in  another  passage,  "*  talking  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  be- 
ing so  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  descent, 
we  must  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^  without 
any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their 
race  from  all  eternity ;  as  some  of  the  physiologers, 
in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have  justly  ob- 
served. ^  But  in  such  subjects  as  these, '  adds  the 
*  historian,  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may 
well  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know 
the  least;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth 
in  their  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real 
truth  and  matter  of  fact. ' 

A  strange  sentiment  in  our  eyes  to  be  embraced  by 
a  professed  and  zealous  religionist  1  **  But  it  was  mere- 
ly by  accident  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  reli- 
gious systems,  or  was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The 
philosophers  alone  made  profession  of  delivering  sys- 
tems of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before 
these  bethought  themselves  of  having  recourse  to  a 
mind  or  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  first  cause  of  all. 
So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  profane  in  those  days 


*  Id.  ibid. 

*  Tlw  HBDe  author,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world 
wilfeoot  a  Ddty,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the 
conunon  acddentt  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  tempests ;  and 
devoutly  ascribes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof 
whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion,  &c  lib.  xv.  p.  3&k  ex  edit. 
Rhodomanm. 
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to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  without  a  deity,  tlial 
ThaleSt  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  who  cm- 
braced  Uiat  system  of  cosmogony,  past  unquestioned ; 
while  Anaxagorns,  the  first  undoubted  theist  among 
(he  philosophers,  was  perhaps  the  iirst  that  ever  was 
accused  of  atheism. " 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus, ''  tliat  Epicurus, 
when  a  ^ft  reading  witli  his  preceptor  th^mgi^^f 
Hesiod, 

yiJwf  of  ben^  ehaoi  fini  iroK ; 

NntMrtt,  wide-strttch'd,  Ihe  tnl  of  lUf    — — 


tlie  yooog  sclioiar  lirst  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genius, 
bj  asking,  and  Chaos  v:katce  ?  But  was  told  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, that  he  must  liave  recourse  to  the  philosophers 
for  a  selutioD  of  such  questions.  And  from  this  hint 
Spicums  left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  ordtf 
to  betake  himself  to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  ex- 
pected satis&ction  with  regard  to  these  sublime  sulv 
jects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pndt  their 
researches  so  far,  or  derive  frcnn  reasoning  their  s^ 


*  It  will  b«  cai^  to  gin  ■  nason  whj  Tlialn,  AaszuDando'i  arf 
tfMMnrljr  ptulosophen,  who  teallj  wtre  adiicsMi  Bii^tt  bcvciyuitMAa 
In  dM  Pagan  creed  j  ud  wbf  AnnugiKB*  and  Socnto^  ttoo^  i^ 


blind  UDguidcd  powan  of  nUura,  if  dw;  could  produo*  «M«^  aa^  akt 
prodncc  luch  bcinga  u  Jupiter  and  NeptuDC,  who  bang  tbemgripvnfi- 
All  intelligent  existtncn  in  tbe  woHd,  would  be  piaper  o^ecta  it  wof^ 
ihip.  But  where  a  Supreme  Inlelligeora,  the  Fint  Caoac  of  aD,  ii  ^ 
initted,  theae  capricknn  being*,  iftbej  tvA  at  all,  nuHt  apfwrTwy*- 
ORUnate  and  dependent,  and  coUHjucntlf  be  eiduded  Anwi  tlic  laak  rf 
deities,  Plata  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.)  asiigtu  this  naaoo  tat  Oe  =— 1~"*'— 
tbftiwa  on  Anaiagoru,  namely,  lui  dcnjing  lb*  dlnnit;  of  IW  ri«% 
planet^  and  other  created  obiecta. 
.'  Admaui  Mathem.  lib.  it. 
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terns  of  religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologists, 
we  see,  scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration. 
And  even  the  philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such 
topics,  readily  assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  ad- 
mitted the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and 
chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever  tliey  esta- 
blished to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods 
were  supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny. 
Think  of  the  force  of  necessity^  says  Agrippa  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  force  to  'which  even  the  gods  must  sub' 
miL  *  And  the  Younger  Pliny, '  agreeable  to  this  way 
of  thinking,  tells  us,  tliat  amidst  the  darkness,  horror, 
and  confusion,  which  ensued  upon  the  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that  all  nature  was  going 
to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were  perishing  in 
one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theo- 
logy, and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which 
are  founded  on  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime. 
For  my.  part,  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  some  other  Stoics 
and  AcademicSy  though  much  more  refined  than  the 
pagan  superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  theism.  For  if  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
thens resemble  the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual 
beings,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only 
fiiiries  and  sprights,  the  creed  of  the  these  philosophers 

*  Dionys.  Halle.  lib.  vL  '  Epist  lib.  vi. 
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may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deity,  and  to  leave  « 
ly  angels  and  fairies. 


SECTION  V. 


OKMS  OF  POLYTHEISM  :  ALLECORr, 
ItERO-WOItHHIP. 


Bl'T  it  is  cliiefly  our  prL-scnt  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  ot'tlie  vulgar,  ond  to  trace  ail  iu  va- 
rious appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  existence  of  in- 
visible intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admir- 
able contrivance  of  nsitiirnl  objects,  and  must  siippose 
the  world  to  be  the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Bein^ 
the  originat  cause  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  poty- 
theist,  so  far  from  admitting  that  idea«  deifies  every  port 
of  the  universe,  and  conceives  all  the  conspicuous  pro- 
ductions of  nature  to  be  themselves  so  many  real  din- 
nities.*  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  all  gods  ucoid- 
ing  to  his  system :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  Dymphi^ 
and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Even  monkeys,  dogs,  cati, 
and  other  animals,  often  become  sacred  in  his  eyei, 
and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  thtu, 
however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  invisibly 
intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propenai^  is  equally 
strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible  ob- 
jects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  arc  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with 
some  visible  object. 
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The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  se- 
Teral  deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physi- 
cal and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  poly- 
theism. The  God  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented 
as  itirious,  cruel,  and  impetuous :  The  God  of  poetry 
as  elegant,  polite,  and  amiable :  The  God  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  in  early  times,  as  thievish  and  de- 
ceitful. The  allegories  supposed  in  Homer  and  other 
mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so  strained,  that 
men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them,  and  to 
consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  al- 
legory really  has  a  place  in  the  heathen  l^ythology  is 
undeniable,  even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the 
son  of  Venus ;  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  memory ; 
Prometheus  the  wise  brother,  the  Epimethus  the 
foolish  ;  Hygieia,  or  the  goddess  of  health,  descended 
from  EscuLAPiUS,  or  the  god  of  physic :  Who  sees  not, 
m  these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  plain  traces 
of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  actions,  it  is  almost 
unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes  and 
adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  compa- 
rison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success. 
That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars,  is  just; 
but  why  by  Venus?  *  That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  I.  935i. 
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Venus,  is  regular ;  l»ut  why  by  Mahs  ? '  Tliat  Slrrp  U 
tlie  brother  of  Death,  is  suitable ;  but  why  describe  him 
as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  ?  °  And  since  the 
nncient  niythologists  fall  into  mistakes  so  gross  nnd  pal- 
pable, we  have  no  reason  surely  to  expect  such  refined 
and  longspun  allegories,  as  some  have  endeaTonred 
to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Luci-etius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. Me  first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  thsi 
generating  power,  which  animates,  renews,  and  beau- 
tifies the  universe :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mythtH 
logy  into  incoherences,  while  lie  prays  to  that  allegori- 
cal personage  to  appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars; 
an  idea  not  ilrawn  from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular 
religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Kpicurenu,  could 
not  consistently  admit  of. 

The  deilies  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to 
human  creatures,  that  where  men  are  affected  with 
strong  sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitade  tar  aay 
bero  or  public  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  nattml 
than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavou* 
after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  uaoog 
mankind.  Most  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  worid 
are  supposed  to  have  once  been  meot  and  to  have  beat 
beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  the  admiration  and  at 
fection  of  the  people,  llie  real  histoiy  of  their  ad- 
ventures, corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the 
marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  bble ;  especi- 
ally in  passing  through  the  bands  of  poets,  allegoiist^ 
and  priests,  who  successively  improved  npon  the  woo- 
der  and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

■  UcHod.  &  PlaL  ID  Titm  Fdap.  ■  llnd,  m,  9SI. 
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Pmnters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share 
of  profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and  furnishing  men 
with  sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
they  clothed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to 
the  public  devotion,  and  determined  its  object.  It 
was  probably  for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  every 
bmte,  unorganised  matter ;  and,  rather  than  be  without 
a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed  divinity  to  such  un- 
gainly forms.  -  Could  any  statuary  of  Syria,  in  early 
times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic 
stone,  HsLioGABALUS,  had  never  become  the  object  of 
such  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  solar  deity.> 

Stipolo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus, 
fi>r  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no 
divinity,  but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor.^ 
What  degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athe- 
nians and  Areopagites  could  entertain  such  gross  con- 
ceptions? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  de- 
poident  on  caprice  and  accidenL  As  the  catisesj  which 
bestow  hiq>piness  or  misery,  are  in  general  very  litde 
known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endea- 
Tours  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no 
better  expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent, 
vduntary  agents,  like  ourselves,  only  somewhat  supe- 


Hcfodian,  lih.  r.    Jupiter  Ammon  is  represented  by  Curtius  as  a 
of  the  MOM  kindt  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.    Tbe  Arabians  and  Persmuntians 
adorad  also  shapdcM  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.     Amob.  lib.  vL   So 
■ntch  didtlitir  folly  eiceed  that  of  the  Egyptians  ! 
>  DkNb  Lmt.  1&.  a 
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rior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The  limited  influence  of 
these  ageutSy  and  their  proximity  to  human  weakness, 
introduce  the  various  distribution  and  division  of  their 
authority,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  superior  in  power, 
courage,  or  understanding,  and  produce  hero-worship ; 
together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythological  tradi^ 
tion,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms.  And  as 
an  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too  re- 
fined for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
some  sensible  represention ;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues,  images, 
and  pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its 
divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and 
even  the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which 
they  assign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  different' 
The  Greek   and    Roman   travellers   and  conquerors, 
without  much  difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every 
where;  and  said,  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus;  this 
Mars,  that  Neptune;  by  whatever  title  the  strange 
gods  might  be  denominated.    The  goddess  Hertua  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to  be  no  other,  according 
to  Tacitus,*  than  the  Mater  TeUus  of  the  Romans;  and 
his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 


''  See  Ctxsar  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Gauls,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi. 
•  De  Moribus  Genn. 
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SECTION  VL 


ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 


The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and 
pc^ulous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of 
those  invincible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with  tlie 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
curable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  super- 
stitions. Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of 
the  vulgar  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  world,  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  supple- 
ness and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending 
all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  receive  from 
the  thumb,  the  soilness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside  of 
his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which  render 
that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-a-one  ; 
the  fall  and  bruise  of  such  another;  the  excessive 
drought  of  this  season;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another, 
l^ese  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate  operation  of  Pro- 
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Tidente:  And  snch  eventi  a^  with  good  raMoneti^ 
are  the  chief  iliflicuUiGs  in  adniitling  a  Supreme  lot^  i 
ligence,  are  with  him  the  sole  arf^nients  for  it.  j 

Many  tbeisls,   even  the  most  zealous  an<]  refined^-] 
have  denied  a  partindar  Providence,  and  have  asserfeHj 
ed,  that  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  sQ'' 
things^  hariDg  fixed  general  laws,  by  which  tinture  iC>< 
f|[OTemed,  givea  free  nn<l  uninterrupted  course  to  ihet^ 
laws,  and  disturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  settled  ordeH 
ef  events  by  particular  volitions.     From  the  benutifii] 
eonnexioii,  say  they,  and  rigid  observance  of  estabU^'  I 
ed  roles,  we  draw  the  chief  argument  tor  theism  ;  anj  ' 
from  ^e  same   principles  are  enabled  to  answer  tfae*^ 
prindpal  objections  against  it.     But  so  littie  is  this  un>  • 
derstood  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  whereveT'l 
they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to  nalursl  i 
causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposition  of  sr 
deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  liitn  of  the  grossest  infi- 
delity.    A  little  philosophy,  says  Lord  Bacon,  maia 
men  Atheists  .*  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  rHigiim. 
For  men,  being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to 
lay  the  stress  on  a  wrong  place;  when  that  fails  them, 
and  they  discover,  by  a  little  reflecticHi,  that  the  conne 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  &ilh  tot- 
ters, and  falls  to  ruin.     But  being  taught,  by  more  re* 
flection,  that  this  very  r^|[ularity  and  uniformity  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  design  and  of  a  Supreme  Intelligenoe, 
,  they  return  to  that  belief  which  Ihey  had  deserted,  and 
they  are  now  able  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  and  moK 
durable  foundation- 
Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  miracle^ 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin- 
tendent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentimenti 
of  religion,  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most 
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unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madness,  Fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  sup- 
jlosed  to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  wholcj  that 
since  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  su- 
perstitious  principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opi- 
nion by  any  process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain 
train  of  thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  ca- 
pacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  dei- 
ties, yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  ado- 
ration. They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their 
nation  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  particu- 
lar deity ;  or,  reducing  heavenly  objects  to  the  model 
of  things  below,  they  may  represent  one  god  as  the 
prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  though 
of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  an  authority  like 
diat  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises  over  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general 
sovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour,  by 
every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with 
praise  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration 
which  will  be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In 
proportion  as  men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more 
urgent,  they  still  invent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and 
even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in  swelling  the 

VOL.  IV.  G  G 
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titles  of  his  divinity,  i»  sure  to  be  outdone  by  bis  buo* 
c«s9or  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  praise. 
Thus  tliey  proceed,  till  at  hist  they  arrive  at  infinity 
it«eUj  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progress  :  And 
it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to  represent 
B  magnificent  simphcity,  they  run  not  into  inexplicable 
mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  pf  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoratioo 
Clin  be  fouiidetl.  While  they  conKue  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds 
they  coincide,  by  chance,  witli  the  principles  of  reason 
.  and  true  philosophy ;  though  they  arc  guided  to  that 
nation,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great 
tncasure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of 
the  most  vulgar  superstition. 

We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  amongst  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of 
flattery  Ims  been  exhnusted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quality  has  been  i^plauded  to  the 
utmost,  their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  but  ■■ 
real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  u  ob- 
jects of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefor^ 
is  it»  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  oalj 
the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  'm. 
life,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sorerdgn 
maker  and  modifier  of  die  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  evei; 
other  worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinite 
titular  divinity,  saint  or  angel;  their  addresses  to  that 
being  gradually  rise  upon  them,,  and  encroach  on  tlie 
adoration  due  to  their  supreme  deity.  The  ^^^gin 
Mary,  ere  checked  by  the  reformation,  bad  proceeded 
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6roin  being  merely  a  good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty :  God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand 
in  hand  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Musco- 
vites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who,  from 
ambition,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the 
Optimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme 
Dei^  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  *® 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tioii,  have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine, 
even  though  political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romisl> 
church  from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Boulainvilliers,  *"  an  Italian  Cor^ 
ddier  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypostatic  union  was  dissolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
adoration  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretell,  that  so  gross  and  impi- 
cos  a  blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by 
the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  insults  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some  recompense 
for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate 
ooncq>tion. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

1 1  In  Edition  L  it  stands  thus.  Thus,  notwithstanding  tlie  sublime 
ideas  suggeited  by  Moses  and  the  inspired  writers,  many  vulgar  Jews 
ssem  stm  to  hare  conceived  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  topical  deity 
ornatioiial  protector. 

*  Hiitoire  Abreg^  p.  499. 
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Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethtb 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  tti  th« 
established  mythology  and  tradition  of  lh«  Greeks  1 
Vet,  in  otlier  passages,  he  coiiltl  not  forbear  compile 
mentinff  Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magni- 
ficent appellation ;  and  accordingly  il (.'nominates  him 
the  father  of  go<Is  and  men.  He  forgets  thnt  t^cry 
temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  uncin, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupitek,  who  was  in  rea- 
lity nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and  iisur{>er.  A 
like  contradiction  is  ohscrrabie  in  Hesio<I ;  and  is  so 
much  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  was 
to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  goils. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  moy  snspect  Maho- 
metanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  painfr 
ed  the  Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Crea' 
tor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  sometimes  degraded  him  neariy 
to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  fft- 
cnlties;  while  at  the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  bint  wcSt- 
able  infirmities,  passions,  and  partialities  of  the  noni 
kind  :  that  religion,  after  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be 
eited  as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise 
from  the  gross,  vulgar,  natoral  conceptions  of  maakiod, 
Opposed  to  their  continuat  propensity  towards  Batteiy 
and  exaggeration.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  prove  mare 
strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  reli^on,  than  to  fiad 
(and  happily  this  is  the  case  with  Christ'siu^]  dwtitb 
free  from  a  contradiction  so  incident  to  human  nature. 
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SECTION  VII. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 


It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions^ 
of  the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  healdi 
or  sickness,  plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity; 
yet  when  more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  thero,^ 
they  esteem  it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will 
yon  say  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  per- 
fectioiis;  may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  force;  is  sub- 
ject to  human  passions,  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a 
b^inning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not 
aflhm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to  comply  with  the  higher 
encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an  affected  ravishment 
and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  assent  of 
the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  qualities 
which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  Ian* 
guage,  is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  imme^ 
dioieljj  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone,  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe;  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  b  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 


iHiich  resides  in  the  Ugo^er  lieKveiis.    Jt  jon  wodd 
escape  die  displeasure  of  fiiis  IXfine  Beiii{^  yon  aast 
be  careful  never  to  set  yoor  bare  fiiol  iqMQ  .die  iprooB^ 
ncnr  spit  into  a  fire^  nor  dumr  irtgl^ %atar  upon  it^  eicn 
dionj^itwereoonsomingawlboiedtj.^  Whocan ex- 
press the  perfectiims  of  the  Almi|^it]r  ?  say  die  Maho- 
metans.   Even  die  noUest^of  ha  ipoiIe^*  tfwn^ared  t^ 
him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.    How  mndi  more  must 
human  conception  &I1  short  of  Us  inifaiito  pexfecdoos? 
-His  smib  and  &yonr  iender  Into  fiic  ever  hiffy  $  4Hm1 
to  obtain  it  for  your  chUdiint  die  best  wellwd  isf  wm 
off&mn  them,  wbile  infimts,  a  litde  bit  of  iliB»^  lAooi 
half  die  breaddi  of  afiurdiii%«    IMce  two  Uta  of tiodii* 
say  die  Somam  Calkdieif  9btM  an  inch  or  an  wA  Wui 
a  Itfdf  square,  jdn  diem  by  dief^  oorneiairi^liiroi^stiliy 
or  piebte  of  ti^se  about  axben  Inches  lonj^'dMi^ 
-  oTCr  your  head,  and  nudkie  0M*«f  dieUter^  dUlilb 
upon  your  breast,  and  die  otherupon  your  badk.  Imp- 
ing  them  next  your  skin :  There  is  not  a  b^ter  secret 
for  recommending  yourself  to  diat  Infinite  B^g^  who 
exists  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
steady  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genoide 
theists  and  unitarians,  lliey  affirmed  Zamolxis,  thdr 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god ;  and  asserted  the  wor- 
ship of  all  other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fic- 
tions and  chimeras.  But  were  their  religions  princifdes 
any  more  refined  on  account  of  these  magnificent  pre* 
tensions?  Every  fifth  year  they  sacrificed  a  human 
victim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to  their  deity, 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 


*  Hycle  de  Reb'g.  Tttenim  Fenanim.  *  Called  the  Scapulavv. 
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And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked  that, 
in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  tb^ 
ism  of  the  immortal  Getes. ' 


SECTION  VIIL 


FJLUX  AND  REFLUX  OF  POLYTHEISM  AND  THEISM. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have 
a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to 
tlieiam,  and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry. 
The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except* 
ed,  being  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  never  elevate 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by 
their  disquisitions  into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable 
or  animal  bodies,  so  far  as  to  discover  a  Supreme 
Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which  bestowed  order 
on  every  part  of  nature.  They  consider  these  admir- 
able works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view ;  and 
finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  regard,  with  {>erpetual  attention, 
the  unknaum  causes  which  govern  all  these  natural 
events,  and  distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill, 
by  their  powerful  but  silent  operation.     The  unknown 

'  Lib.  iy. 
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fatises  are  still  nppcaleil  to  on  everj'  emergency;  mtti 
in  this  general  appearance  or  coafueed  ioiage,  are  tbe 
perpetual  objects  of  liumaji  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and 
■l^reheiisioiis.  By  degrees,  the  active  imagination  of 
mtn,  uneasy  in  this  abstract  conception  of  object^ 
about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  ren- 
der them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  stiapes 
more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension.  It  repre- 
sents them  to  be  sensible,  inteUigent  beings  like  man> 
kind;  actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by 
gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence 
tbe  origin  of  religion :  And  hence  ibe  origin  of  UloUiry 
or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  whidi 
begets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  al- 
loVs  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple 
owception  of  them ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings; 
IBSsters  of  human  faie,  but  slaves  to  dtstiny  and  ibe 
course  of  nature.  Men's  exa^erated  pruMS  and 
compliments  still  swell  their  idea  upon  tbem ;  and  ele- 
vating  their  deities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  peifecticNW 
at  last  b^;et  the  attributes  of  uni^  and  in6nity(  si»- 
plicity  and  spirituality.  Sucb  refined  ideas  being  some- 
what disprcqwrtioned  to  vulgar  compreheasioo,  roaain 
not  long  in  their  original  pnri^,  bat  require  to  be  tap- 
ported  by  tbe  notion  of  inferior  ipedixbon  or  suboidi-  - 
nate  agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and 
their  supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  be- 
ings, partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more 
femiliar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion, 
and  gradaally  recall  that  idolatry  which  bad  been  for- 
merly banished  by  tlie  ardent  prayers  and  panc^grics 
of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  these  idola- 
trous religions  full  every  day  into  grosser  and  more  vul- 
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gar  conceptions,  they  at  last  destroy  themselves,  and, 
by  the  vile  representations  which  they  form  of  their 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theism.  But 
so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  revolution  of 
human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that  the 
utmost  precaution  is  not  able  effectually  to  prevent  it. 
And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews  gnd 
Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not 
allowing  the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to 
be  taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infir- 
mity of  mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.  Th^ 
feeble  apprehensions  of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  witl^ 
conceiving  theur  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intel- 
ligence ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from 
imputing  to  him  the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  inn 
perfection.  They  fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sen- 
timents.  The  same  infirmity  still  drags  them  down- 
wards, from  an  omnipotent  and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  li^ 
mited  and  corporal  one,  and  from  a  corporal  and  limited 
deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  representation.  The  same 
endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes  them  upwards,  from 
the  statue  or  material  image  to  the  invisible  power,  and 
firom  the  invisible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Deity, 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
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SECTION  IX. 


COMPARISON  OF  THESE  nELIGIOXS  WITH  REGADD 
TO  PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION. 


Polytheism,  or  Idolatrous  worship,  being  foun<Icd 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in- 
convenience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however 
barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it;  and 
full  scope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impose  on  cretliiUty, 
till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  lIk:  religious  sys- 
tems of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  idolutry  is  at- 
tended with  this  evident  advantage,  that,  by  limiting 
the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it  nstanllj  ad- 
mits the  gods  of  oilier  sects  and  nations  to  a  dure  of 
divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  u 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  eadi 
other.  ■     Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages 


■  Vtfriua  FUccul,  died  bj  FUdj,  lib.  xzriiL  op.  ft  k 
WW  usual  for  the  Romaiu,  before  tbej  laid  nege  la  utj  town,  to  inToaH 
the  tuUbr  dd^  of  the  plicct  kod  bj  prommng  lum  gnaur  hoooaii  An 
those  he  at  present  cnjojred,  bribe  him  to  betn;  hii  old  fricndi  and  toI>- 
ria.  1  The  luine  of  the  tutelar  dntjr  of  Rome  waa  for  thii  rcaaoo  kept  ■ 
moat  letigioua  m jaterj ;  ieM  tlu  enemiea  of  tbe  republic  ibould  be  abl^ 
in  tbe  tame  Dunner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  ierrica.  For,  without  tiM 
name,  tlie<r  tluNight  nothing  of  that  Icind  could  be  practiied.  FUoy  aaji, 
that  the  common  fbrm  of  inTOcation  wai  preurrcd  to  hia  time  in  the  ri. 
tual  of  tlie  pontiffs  And  Macrobiua  has  tiwumitted  •  copy  of  it  boa 
la  Sercnu*. 
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ind  disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole 
leity,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should, 
f  justly  prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  un- 
reasonable, or  inhuman  from*  religious  worship,  and  set 
before  men  the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the 
most  commanding  motives  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
These  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  overbalanced 
[for  that  is  not  possible),  but  somewhat  diminished  by 
inconveniences  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  While  one  sole  object  of  devotion 
b  acknowledged,  the  worship  of  other  deities  is  re- 
garded as  absurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  ob- 
ject seems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
eeremonies,  and  furnishes  designing  men  with  a  pre- 
tence for  representing  their  adversaries  as  profane,  and 
the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance.  For 
as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith  and  worship 
are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can 
conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased  with 
difierent  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  several 
sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
cbarge on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travel- 
lers. When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites 
or  worship  was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those 
which  are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied  the 
oracle.^  Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems, 
allow  salvation  to  those  of  a  different  communion.  The 
Romans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered 

^  Xcnoph.  Mcqior.  lib.  ii 
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people ;  ami  never  dis})uti>(l  lUe  aUi'ibuti:5  of  ttiow  lo* 
cal  and  untlonal  deities,  in  whose  territories  tlie^'  resided. 
llie  religious  wars  and  perseculions  of  the  Egyptian 
idulators  are  indeed  an  exception  to  tliis  rule;  but  are 
accounted  For  by  ancient  authors  from  reasons  singular 
nnd  remarkable.  DiiFerent  species  of  animals  were  the 
deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  tlieir  vota- 
ries in  the  sume  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  tJie  adorers  of  cats 
or  wolves.'  But  where  that  reason  took  not  place,  the 
Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  incompatible  as  ii 
commonly  imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus,' 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasiit  bv 
Wiinls  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  ahnost  all  religions  which  have 
oiaintalned  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polylheisls.  The  implacable  nar- 
row spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  MaJuHBetaoim 
set  out  with  still  more  bloody  principles ;  and  erai  to 
this  day,  deals  out  damnation)  though  not  fire  and  bfc 
got,  to  all  other  sects.  And  i^  among  Christians,  the 
English  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  qf 
toleration,  this  singularity  has  proceeded  from  die 
steady  resolution  of  the  civil  ma^trate,  in  oppoeitini 
to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots. 

Hie  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  hearen 
agmnst  all  but  the  Magians.  '  Nothing  could  man 
obstruct  tlie  progress  of  the  Per^jan  conquest,  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  Greeks.    And  after  the  overthrow  of 


>  PluhutI).  de  Itid.  h  Osriile.  *  lib.  ib  Mb  A 

>  Hjrde  dc  Belig.  tcl  Pcnuum. 
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that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheist,  imme- 
diately re-establishing  the  worship  of  the  Babylonians, 
which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheists,  had  care-* 
fiiliy  abolished.  "  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  attach- 
■lent  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  superstition  hin- 
dered not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies.  ' 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness 
and  antipathy  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  re- 
ligion, is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a 
distance.  Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of 
his  grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince, 
passing  by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law.  But  for  what  reason  did  Au- 
gustus so  much  approve  of  this  conduct?  Only  be- 
cause that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  esteemed  igno- 
ble and  barbarous.  "* 

I  may  venture  to  afiirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido- 
latry and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society 
than  this  corruption  of  theism,  ^  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations,  **  scarce- 
ly exceed  the  inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome 


"*  Arrian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.     Id.  lib.  vii.  *  Id.  ibid. 

*  SueCon.  in  viu  Aug.  c.  d3L  '  Corrupiio  optimi  jtetsima. 

^  Moit  nationi  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices;  though, 
peihapa»  that  impious  superstition  has  nerer  prerailed  very  much  in  any 
ctviliaed  natioD,  unless  we  except  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  Tynans 
aooo  abolished  it.  A  sacrifice  is  conceived  as  a  present ;  and  any  pre- 
sent is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless 
to  men ;  by  burning  what  is  solid*  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing 
the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service,  we  do  our- 
selves  an  injury ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express,  at  least,  the  hearti- 
nets  of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our  n^ercenary  devotion  de- 
ceives ourselves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the  deity. 
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and  Miulrid.  For  besides  that  the  effusion  of  blood 
may  nut  be  so  great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter; 
besides  this,  1  say,  the  human  victims,  being  chosen  by 
lot,  or  by  some  exterior  signs,  affect  not,  in  so  con- 
siderable a  degree,  the  rest  of  the  society.  MTiereas 
virtue,  knowleilge,  love  of  liberty,  tire  tlie  qualities 
which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquisitors, 
and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the  most 
shameful  ignorance,  corru"fion,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  ma  a  tyrant  is  more  pernici- 

ous than  the  death  of  a  i  and  by  a  pestilence,  fii- 
mine,  or  any  undistingui:^  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  \ricia  near  Rome,  who- 
ever murdered  the  preseni  riest  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  installed  his  successor.  A  very  singular  insti- 
tution !  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  com- 
mon superstitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  order. 


VITH  REGARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 


From  the  comparison  of  theism  snd  idolatry,  we  ma.f 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  conGrm 
the  vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

'Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior 

'  SmlM),  lib.  T.     Sutton,  in  Tin  Cal. 
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to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the 
human  mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement, 
and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,  and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only 
qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  man- 
kind, and  to  have  been,  many  of  them,  advanced  from 
that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  them,  and  may  even,  without  profiineness, 
aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of  them. 
Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love 
of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a 
people* 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the 
saints  in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism. 
The  place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony, 
and  Beneoict.  Instead  of  the  destiuction  of  monsters, 
the  subduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  coun- 
try; whippings  and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility, 
abject  submission  and  slavish  disobedience,  are  become 
the  means  of  obtaining  celestial  honours  among  man- 
kind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his 
warlike  expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled/ 
Brasidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fall- 
ing in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  em- 
braced.<  And,  in  general,  all  founders  of  states  and 
colonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior 


*  Anian  pMsim.  '  Thucyd.  lib/  y. 
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rank  of  divinity,  by  those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machinvel,' 
thnt  the  tloclrines  oF  the  Christian  religion,  meanmjr 
the  Catholic  {for  he  knew  no  other),  which  rpcommcnd 
only  passive  courage  and  suffering,  had  stilxlued  the 
spirit  of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and 
subjection;  an  observation  which  wnnld  certainly  be 
just,  were  there  not  ""•"'•  other  circumstances  in 
human  sbciety  which  c  tfie  genius  and  character 

of  n  religion. 

Ilrasidas  seized  a  mo<  nd  being  bit  by  it,  let  it 

go,  There  is  nothing  so  mptible,  said  he,  but  what 

may  be  safe,  ijit  has  btit  col  ige  to  tlrjend  ilstif'  Bel- 
larmine  patiently  and  i  ly  allowed  the  fleas  and 
Other  odious  vermin  to  upon  him.     Wv  shall  htm 

heaven,  said  he,  to  re  s  far  our  mffhings :  Hid 

these  poor  a'eafttrcs  have  n  hiiig  but  the  e'-Joi^ment  of 
the  present  lifeJ  Such  difference  is  there  between  the 
maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Catholic  ssint ! 


WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITT. 


Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  pnrpose» 
and  a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
begets  the  worst.    If  we  examine,  without  pnjudice, 

*  Dhconi,  lit),  Ti     '  Flut  Apoph.    ^  Bajrlf^  Article  BKLUKxia^ 
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the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the 
poetd}  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous 
absurdity  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend. 
.Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  same 
powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a 
qpecies  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined  sub^ 
stance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these 
creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate^ 
voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  circum<>> 
stance  more  apt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such 
Tices,  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in 
short,  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that^ 
in  the  vast  variety  of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in 
this  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  some* 
where  or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  autho« 
jitj*  The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen 
priests  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
transmitted  also  such  a  number  of  contradictory  reports, 
supported  all  of  them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  be* 
came  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings'  of  Pagan  priests  :  And  their  whole 
theology  must  consist  more  of  traditional  stories  and 
superstitious  practices  than  of  philosophical  argument 
and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conformable  to 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  it- 
self with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other 
dogmas  of  that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book, 
such  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  visible 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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Authority,  like  that  of  the  Roman  ponttfT,  speculntivc 
reasoncrs  naturaUy  carry  on  their  assent,  and  embrace 
a  theory,  which  has  been  instilled  into  them  by  their 
earliest  education, and  which  also  possesses  some  degree 
of  consistence  and  uniformity.  But  as  these  appear- 
ances arc  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove  deceitful,  philoiio* 
phy  will  soon  find  herself  very  unequidly  yoked  witii 
her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating  each  prin* 
ciple,  OS  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every  turn 
-perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.  For 
besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  b« 
reconciled  anil  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  all 
popular  theologj',  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  Ihnt 
theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense, 
her  doctrines  would  appear  too  easy  and  faniiliar. 
Amazement  must  of  necessity  be  raised :  Mystery  af- 
fected: Darkness  and  obscurity  sought  after:  And  a 
foundation  of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  Totarioi, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  thdr  rdwl* 
lious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  (he  most  unintellighle 
sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confinna  tbese  re> 
flections.  When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  peo- 
ple always  pretend  with  certainty  to  fbretel  the  issue. 
Whichever  opinion,  say  they,  is  most  coatrary  to  {dam 
sense,  is  sure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  intef> 
est  of  the  system  requires  not  that  decision.  Tbonjili 
the  reproach  of  heresy  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied 
about  among  the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  oa 
the  side  of  reason.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has 
but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  d^DiMa 
of  Asian,  Pelagian,  Erastiak,  Socinian,  Sabbl- 

UAN,    EUTYCHIAN,    NeSTORIAN,    MoMOTyELITE,    &C. 
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•ot  to  mention  Protsstant,  whose  &te  is  yet  iincer- 
tmin,  will  be  conyinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  in  the  endf 
9wrely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophical  in. 
liie  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
iedble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
Mng  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whole  is  greats  than 
m  partf  that  two  and  three  tnaiejlvej  is  pretwding  to 
slop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  pro- 
fime  reason  against  sacred  mystery  ?  No  punishment 
is  great  enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fires 
wUch  were  kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  tbo 
destruction  of  philosophers. 


SECTION  XII. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  COKVICTIOKr 


Wz  meet  every  day  with  people  so  sceptical  witb 
regard  to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any 
iiatk>n  ever  to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
so  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think 
the  same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  com^ 
mimian.  Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices;  and 
very  impiously  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  pro* 
iane  senses  nothing  but  a  large  spotted  bull.  But  Hero** 
dotus  judiciously  ascribes  this  sally  of  passion  to  a  real 

H  HS 
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madness  or  ilisorder  of  the  lirain;  Otherwisp,  sajs 
the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly  aiTroDieil 
any  establishetl  worship  :  For  on  that  head,  continuet 
he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  tlieir  own, 
and  think  they  }iave  the  advantage  over  every  oUier 
notion. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  n 
very  learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christian  churches:  Vrt 
Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  declares,  that  of 
all  religions,  the  most  absurd  and  nonsensical  is  that, 
whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  thnt  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  pa^- 
nisni  which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as 
this  of  the  real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
eludes  the  force  of  all  argument.  Tliere  are  even  some 
pleasant  stories  of  that  kind,  which,  tliough  somewhat 
profane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves. One  day  a  priest,  it  is  said,  gave  inadvertently) 
instead  of  the  sacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  ac- 
cident fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  commuoi- 
cant  waited  patiently  for  some  time,  expecting  that  it 
would  dissolve  on  his  tODgue  :  But  finding  that  it  still 
remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  wiih,  cried  be  to  the 
priest,  ^ou  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  Iniskyai 
have  not  given  me  God  the  Father:  He  is  so  hard  aid 
tough  there  is  no  swallowing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  ser- 
vice, having  come  to  Paris  for  tlie  recovery  of  hU 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  wboia 
be  had  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  (who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  der- 
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vises  of  Constantinople),  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  instruction,  soli- 
cited Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  pro- 
mised him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next.  These  allure;- 
ments  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  therefore, 
having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
tfOrd's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and 
solid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the 
next  day  with  the  usual  question,  Ham  many  gods  are 
there  ?  None  at  all !  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his 
new  name.  Hcnx> !  none  at  all !  cries  the  priest.  To 
he  sure,  said  the  honest  proselyte.  You  have  told  me 
all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God :  And  yesterday  I  ate 


Soch  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will 
probably  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nations, 
that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace 
fodi  principles.  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but 
these  nations  themselves  shall  have  something  full  as 
absurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a 
most  implicit  and  most  religious  assent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  am? 
bassador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years 
at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day 
I  observed  hb  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself 
under  the  porch,  with  surveying  the  splendid  equip- 
ages that  drove  along ;  when  there  chanced  to  pass  that 
way  some  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  seen  a  Turk, 
as  he,  on  his  part,  though  accustomod  to  the  European 
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dresses,  had  never  seen  die  grotesque  figure  of  r  Cam 
pttcin :  And  diere  is  no  expressing  the  motoRl  adminH 
ticm  widi  which  they  inspired  each  other.  Had  the 
chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a  diqiote  with 
these  Franciscans,  thdr  reciprocal  surprise  had  beefei  of 
the  same  nature.  Thus  all  mankind  stand  staring  at 
one  anodier ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  heads, 
that  the  turban  of  the  Afifican  is  not  just  as  good  or  as 
bad  a  foshion  as  the  cowl  of  the  Eun^ieao.— /&  i$  a 
vefy  honest  man^  said  the  prince  of  Sallee^  qpeaking  of 
de  Ruyter,  it  is  a  pity  he  were  a  C^ristiatu 

How  can  yon  worship  leeks  and  onions?  we  riudi 
Suppose  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  toa  priest  of  Sais.  If  we 
Worship  them,  replies  the  latter,  at  least  we  do  not 
at  the  same  time  eat  them.  But  what  strange  objects  of 
adoration  are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doc- 
tor. They  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten 
bones  of  martyrs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist 
Are  you  not  mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  an* 
other's  throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a 
cucumber  ?  Yes,  says  the  Pagan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will 
confess,  that  those  are  still  madder  who  fight  about  the 
preference  among  volumes  of  sophistry,  ten  thousand 
of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cvt* 
cumber." 

*  It  is  strange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  so  absurd^  should  jct 
tuiYe  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish,  that  ancient  writers, 
^en  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  able  to  observe  any  difierence  be- 
tween them.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetoniui, 
vrhen  they  mention  that  decree  of  the  senate  under  Tiberius,  by  which 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expressly 
treat  these  religions  as  the  same :  and  it  appears,  thnt  even  the  decree 
itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  *  Actum  et  de  sacris  Egyptiis, 
Judaicisque  pellendis ;  factumque  patrum  consultum,  ut  quatuor  milli* 
Ubertini  generis  ea  tujterttUione  iofectA  quia  idonea  astas,  in  iasulam 
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Every  bystander  will  easily  judge  (bat  unfortunately 
the  bystanders  are  few),  that  if  nothing  were  requisite 
to  establish  any  pc^ular  system,  by  exposing  the  ab- 
mrdides  of  other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  super- 
stition could  ^ve  a  sufficient  reason  ibr  his  blind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles  in  which  he  has 
been  educated.  But  without  so  extensive  a  knowledge 
<m  which  to  ground  this  assurance  (and  perhaps  better 
without  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  re- 
ligious zeal  and  faith  among  mankind.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  *  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  While  Egypt 
lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  le- 
gicmary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 
rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury ;  and  all  the  effi>rts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national 
deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time^ 
voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and 
would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven  for  his  sake, 
had  he  seemed  to  desire  it  Presens  dixms  habebitur 
AugustuSf  says  Horace.  That  is  a  very  important 
point :    And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages,  the  same 

Sardinunii  reberentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis;  et  si  ob  graviutem 
os£  interissent,  vUe  damnum :  Ceteri  cederent  lulia,  nisi  certam  ante 
diem  proCanoa  ritut  e:iui88ent'  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c  85i.  <  Externas 
CKranonias,  Egjptios,  Judaicoique  ritut  compescuit ;  coactus  qui  tuper* 
tHti9me  «•  tenebantur,  religiosas  Testei  cum  instnmiento  omni  comburere^' 
ike  Siiitoii.  Tiber,  c.  36.  These  wise  heathens,  observing  something 
in  the  general  air,  and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  to  be  the 
same^  esteemed  the  difotnccs  of  their  dogmas  too  friTolous  to  desenrt 
an  jT  attention. 

•  Lib  i. 
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circumstance  has  not  been  deemed  altogether  indi& 
ferent** 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy 
says  Tuily/  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than 
crilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  Egjrptian 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
There  is  no  torture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo, 
says  the  same  author  in  another  place,^  rather  than  in^ 
jure  an  ibis,  an  aspic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus 
it  is  strictly  true  what  Dryden  observes, 

<  Of  whatso'er  descent  their  Godhead  be, 
JBtock,  ttone^  or  other  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  senrants  are  as  bold. 
As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.  ' 

AaaALOM  and  Achrohbl. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity 
is  composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite 
in  the  breast  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in 
their  shame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  brav- 
ing, for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his 
enemies.  Ten  thousand  crusaders  enlist  themselves 
under  the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in 
those  parts  of  their  religion,  which  their  adversaries  re- 
gard as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind 

>>  When  L.ouis  XIV.  took  on  himself  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  of  Claremont,  the  society  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  up 
over  the  gate,  and  took  down  the  cross,  in  order  to  make  way  for  it; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram : 

Sustulit  hinc  CHaisri,  posuitque  insignia  Regis  : 
Impia  gens,  alium  ncscit  habere  Deum. 
•  Pe  Nat  Deor.  L  i  ^  Tusc,  Quaest,  lib.  r. 
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are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident,  from 
their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 
fifty  years,  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that 
rdigious  veneration  was  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in 
twenty  more,  not  only  be  easier  in  B^pt  to  find 
a  god  than  a  man,  which  Petronius  says  was  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely 
•Carve  the  men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor 
votaries  remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tliis 
wise  nation,  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  pru« 
dence  and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous 
omsequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the  full- 
grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  suckling  gods,  without  any  scruple 
or  remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  te« 
nets  of  religion,  in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  re- 
ligion, pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bilities and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation  !  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustin, 
insults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance." 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint, 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
fidse^  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it.' 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common,  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal 
often  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.     Movenint^  says 


*  De  civitate  Dd,  1.  ill  c.  17. 

t  ciiuidii  Rtttilii  Numitiani  iter,  lib.  u  1.  386, 
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Spartian,  et  ea  tempestaie^  Jud<ei  bellum  quod  vtiabaniur 
mtUilare  genitalia.^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  *  time  in  which  the 
public  religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we 
might  expect  that  infideli^  in  Rome^  during  the  Ci- 
ceronian age,  would  openly  have  erected  its  throne^ 
and  that  Cicero  himself,  in  every  speech  and  action, 
would  have  been  its  most  declared  abettor.  But  it  9S^ 
pears,  that,  whatever  sceptical  liberties  that  great  man 
might  take  in  his  writings  or  in  philosophical  oonver* 
sation,  he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  conduct  of  life^ 
the  imputation  of  deism  and  profiuieness.  Even  in  hb 
own  family,  and  to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  h^^y 
trusted,  he  was  willing  to  i^pear  a  devout  religionist; 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  in  which 
he  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and 
iEsculapitts,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.* 

Pompey*s  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all 
his  conduct  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies.  *  Augustus 
was  tainted  with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is 
reported  of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow- 
ed with  ease  and  abundance  in  the  spring,  so  Augus- 
tus observed,  tliat  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never 
was  so  perfect  during  that  season,  nor  was  so  much  to 
be  relied  on,  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  That 
great  and  able  emperor  was  also  extremely  unea^ 
when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes,  and  put  the 
right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot.  ^  In  short,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  supersti- 


'  In  Tita  Adriani. 
^  Lib.  xiT.  cpist.  7.  *  Cicero  de  Divin.  tilk  c  ^ 

^  Suctoo.  Aug.  capw  90»  91,  92:     Flin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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don  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state  as 
those  of  the  modem  religion  are  at  present.  Its  influ- 
ence was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.  As 
many  people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent 
WB8  not  seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  afiirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogma* 
tical,  imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction 
of  the  religionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  afPected  than 
fealy  and  scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to 
that  solid  belief  and  persuasion  which  governs  us  in 
die  common  afiairs  of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even 
to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertam 
on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faiths 
and  di^uise  to  themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the 
•dtHigest  asseverations  and  most  positive  bigotry.  Bnt 
nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  suffers 
not  the  ol^cure,  glimmering  light,  afforded  in  those 
shadowy  r^ons,  to  equal  the  strong  impressions  made 
by  common  sense  imd  by  experience.  The  usual  course 
of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  shows  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable 
operation  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction, 
but  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing 
on  it  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impres* 
sion,  bow  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function 
were  so  much  fewer  in  comparison  !  No  wonder  that 
the  appearances  were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that 
men,  on  some  occasions,  might  seem  determined  infi- 
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dels,  and  enemies  to  the  established  religion^  without 
being  so  in  reality,  or  at  least,  without  knowing  their 
own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religioiis 
much  looser  than  the  modern^  is,  that  the  former  were 
traditional^  and  the  latter  are  scriptural ;  and  the  tra« 
dition  in  the  former  was  complex,  contradictory,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  doubtful ;  so  that  it  could  not  pos* 
sibly  be  reduced  to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  affi>rd 
any  determinate  articles  of  faith.    The  stories  of  the 
gods  were  numberless,  like  (he  popish  legends ;  and 
though  every  one,  almost,  belieyed  a  part  of  these  sto< 
ries,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or  know  the  whole: 
While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have  acknowledged 
that  no  one  part  stood  on  ^  better  foundation  than  the 
rest.  The  traditions  of  different  cities  and  nations  were 
also,  on  many  occasions,  directly  opposite ;  and  no  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 
And  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  stories  with  re- 
gard to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  to  those  loose  and  precarious  fictions.     The 
Pagan  religion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud, 
whenever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piece- 
meal.    It  could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dog- 
mas and  principles.     And  though  this  did  not  convert 
the  generality  of  mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith,  for 
when  will  the  people  be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them 
falter  and  hesitate  more  in  maintaining  their  princi- 
ples, and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  some  practices  and  opinions  which  had 
the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  Pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar ; 
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Without  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for- 
bear smiling,  ivhen  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and 
Pan  ?  In  this  respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  ; 
if  it  had  not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds 
of  poetry.  We  find  that  has  been  adopted  by  modern 
bards;  nor  have  these  talked  with  greater  freedom 
and  irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom  fhey  regarded  as 
fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real  objects  of 
their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a 
^stem  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  posi- 
tively rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that 
opposite  principles,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, were  generally  established  by  argument  and  rea* 
Mining.  I  know  not  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be 
more  probable.  The  less  importunate  and  assuming 
any  species  of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  pro- 
voke men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into 
inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This 
in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  reli- 
gious faith  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  un- 
certain, subject  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  depend- 
tnt€m  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  an- 
dent  will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  supersti- 
tion alternately  throughout  a  whole  discourse  :^  A  mo- 

'  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus:  *  Praeter  multiplicca 
lenim  hunumarum  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  ct  fulminum  nionitus, 
ct  flkturorum  pro^agia,  lorta,  tristia,  ambigaa,  tnanifesta.  Nee  enim 
unquam  atrocioribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisquc  justis  judiciis 
appnilwtum  est,  non  esse  cure  Diis  securitatvm  nostnmiy  esse  ultioncm.' 
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dern  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  he 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 

Lucian  tells  us  expressly,"  that  whoever  believed  not 
tlie  most  ridiculous  fables  of  Paganism  was  deemed  by 
the  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose 
indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national 
religion,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  ? 

Livy''  acknowledges  as  firankly,  as  any  divine  wonUI 
at  present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  unagine^ 
,  that  a  national  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  in* 
genious  a  man,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality 
of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even 
impious  epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  ricbi 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They 
forgot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  superior  in  prudence 
and  understanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments  which 
that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to  religious  matters; 
while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  common  augurs, 
that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good 
omen ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise  from 
the  same  quarter.  Pansetius  was  the  only  Stoic  among 
the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 

Hist.  lib.  i.  Augustus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to 
have  dominion  over  the  sea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger  ? 
And  if  he  believed  it,  what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity : 
The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  Quintilian's  cxclamatioo  on 
account  of  tlie  death  of  his  childreni  lib.  \i.  Praf. 

"  Pliilopseudes.  "  Lib.  10.  cap,  40. 
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si^tiries  and  divinaUoDS.'  Marcus  Antoninus*  tells 
us,  that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions 
frmn  the  gods  in  bis  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetiis'  for- 
bid«  us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ; 
bat  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  speak  truth  :  It  is  only 
because  they  can  foretel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of 
onr  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  estate ;  which  are  cir- 
cnmstances,  says  he,  that  nowise  concern  us.  Thus 
the  Stoics  joined  a  philosophical  enthusiasm  to  a  reli- 
gious superstition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
tamed  to  the  side  of  morals^  unbent  itself  in  that  of  re- 
ligion.' 

Flsto*  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  impiety  raised  against  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  his  r^ecting  such  fables  as  those  of  Saturn's  cas- 
tnting  his  fiither  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning 
Satdbn  :  Yet  in  a  subsequent  dialogue,'  Socrates  con- 
friiri  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  was 
die  reoaved  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any 
cmtradictJon ?  Yes,  surely:  But  the  contradiction  is 
not  in  Plato;  it  is  in  the  people,  whose  religious  prin- 
dpies  in  g^ieral  are  always  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant parts,  especially  in  an  age  when  superstition 
■at  ao  easy  and  light  upon  them.' 


*  Ctowo  da  DIiIa.  lib.  L  c^  &  et  7. 

>  Ub.  i  j  17.  '  Ench.  S  17. 

'  Ite  SUiea,  I  own,  wen  not  quiU  ortbodoi  in  tb«  eMAbliibtd  rcli- 
giaa  I  bat  ona  m^  h,  fitna  thCK  iiutucei,  that  tbc;  went  a  great  way. 
Mmi  tlM  pMpU  nndoubledlj  went  ettry  length, 
'  Eutjrphnh  '  Fhinlo, 

'  Xaaopbon't  coodurt,  ai  related  bj  himwU^  ii,  at  once,  an  incontcM. 
Ml  pmaf  at  the  general  credulity  of  jnankiod  in  Uio»  age*,  and  the 
inMhwencei,  in  all  agM,  of  iimd'i  opinion*  ia  religioiu  DuUUrt.     Tbai 
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Tiie  same  Cicero,  who  affected,  in  his  own  family, 
to  appear  a  devout  reli^onist,  makes  no  scruple,  in  a 
public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a 


great  captain  and  philosophei',  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  one  wlio  hat 
delivered  some  of  the  most  refined  sentiments  with  r^aid  to  a  dcitj, 
gave  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar  superstition.     By  Socratas's  ad» 
vice,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the 
pedition  of  Cyrus.    De  Exped.  lilx  iiL  p.  2di.  ex  edit.  LeundaviL 
a  dream  the  night  afVer  the  generals  were  seised,  whidi  he  pays  great 
regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.     Id.  p.  295.     He  and  the  whole  annj 
regard  sneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen.  Id.  p.  300.     Has  anoidicr  dreao^ 
when  he  comes  to  tlie  river  Centrites,  which  his  fellow-general  Chirao* 
phus  also  pays  great  regard  to.     Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.     The  Greekst  suf- 
fering from  a  cold  north  wind,  sacriBce  to  it ;  and  the  historian  obserres, 
that  it  immediately  abated.'    Id.  p.  329.     Xenophon  consults  the  sacri- 
fices in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself  aboat 
setAing  a  colony.     Lib.  5.  p.  359.     He  was  himself  a  very  skilful  augur. 
Id.  p.  361.     Is  determined  by  the  victims  to  refuse  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  which  was  offered  to  him.     Lib.  vL  p.  273.     Cleander,  the 
Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of  ft,   refuses  it  for  the  same  reason.     Id 
p.  392.     Xenophon  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given 
him,  when  he  first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.     Mentions  also  the  place  of 
IlerculcVs  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it«  and  says  the  marks  of  it  are 
still  remaining.     Id.  p.  375.     Had  almost  starved  the  army,  rather  than 
lead  tliem  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.     Id.  p.  382,  383.  His  friend, 
Suclides,  tlie  augur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
from  tlic  expedition  ;  till  he  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the 
master  clearly   in  the   Exta.     Lib.  vii.  p.  425.     The  same  philosopher, 
proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues, 
advises  tliem  first  to  consult  the  oracle.     De  Ilat  Red.  p.  392.    That  all 
tliis  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  ap- 
pears both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  tlie  genius  of  that  age, 
when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.   Besides,  Xenophon, 
as  appears  from  !iis  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times* 
which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.     It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain, 
that  Newton,   Locke,   Clarke,  &c.  being  Brians  or  SocinianSf  were  Tery 
sincere  in  the  creed  tliey  professed  :   And  I  always  oppose  this  argument 
to  some  libertines  ^  h^  ^^H  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
these  pliilosophcrs  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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future  state  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  nobody 
could  give  any  attention.  *  Sallust  ^  represents  Csesar 
as  speaking  the  same  language  in  the  open  senate. « 

But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
universal  mfidelity  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people, 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  some  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  other  parts  adhered  more  closely  to  them.  And 
it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  sceptical  philosophers 
to  show,  that  tliere  was  no  more  foundation  for  one 
than  for  the  other.  This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  He  re- 
futes the  whole  system  of  mythology,  by  leading  the 
orthodox  gradually  from  the  more  momentous  stories 
which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous  which  every 
one  ridiculed  :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddesses ;  from 
the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  from  the  nymphs  to  the 
&wns  and  satyrs.  His  master,  Carneades,  had  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  reasoning.  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable 
differences  between  a  traditional^  mythological  religion, 
and  a  systematicalj  scholastic  one,  are  two :  The  former 
b  oflen  more  reasonable,  as  consisting  only  of  a  multi- 
tude of  stories,  which,  however  groundless,  imply  no 

'  Pro  Cluentio,  cap.  61.  v  De  bello  Catilin. 

*  Cicero  (Tusc.  Quaest.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6,  and  Seneca  (Epist.  84,),  as 
alio  JuTenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain,  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  lo 
ridiculoufl  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  state. 
Why  then  does  Lucretius  so  highly  exalt  his  master  for  freeing  us  from 
tiicse  terrors?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  dis- 
position of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i. ),  who,  while  he  was  young 
and  bcAlthfuly  could  ridicule  these  stories  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old 
and  infirm,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  wa 
may  obseire  not  to  be  unusual  even  at  present. 

*  Sext.  Empir.  advers.  Mathem.  lib.  viii. 

VOL.  IV.  II 
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express  absurdit}'  anil  demonstrative  contradiction ;  and 
sits  also  so  easy  and  light  on  men's  minds,  that  though 
it  may  he  as  miiversally  received,  it  happily  makaa  no 
such  deep  impression  on  ihe  afTections  and  under- 
standing. 


SECTION  xin. 


I 


IMPIOUS  COMCEPTTONS  (  'HE  DIVINE  KATUBE  IM  ' 

POPULAR  RELIC  S  OF  BOTH  KINDS. 


The  primary  religion  c  nankind  arises  chiefly  from 
sn  anxious  fear  of  futu  rents ;  and  what  ideas  vill 
naturally  be  entertained  nvisible,  unknown  poweti, 
while  men  lie  under  dismal  apprehensions  of  any  kind, 
may  easily  l>e  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
severity,  cruel^,  and  malice,  must  occur,  and  nmit 
RUgment  th«  ghastUness  and  horror  which  oppnues 
the  amazed  religionist.  A  panic  having  oace  ■otcd 
the  mind,  the  active  &ncy  still  farther  multi|dies  tine 
objects  of  terror;  while  that  profound  darkness,  or, 
what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light  with  which  wcare 
environed,  represents  the  iqiectres  of  divini^  under  Um 
most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea 
of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply 
to  their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  nr- 

1  •  In  Edition  N,  it  Mood  '  in  aoM  iMpular  ntifioiu  of  balh  Uatt' 
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reyed  in  one  light  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
qf  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary 
system  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  ex- 
cellence, must  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  ex- 
aggeration will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  reach  those  per- 
fiecUons  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  strains 
of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  em- 
braced, without  consulting  any  arguments  or  pheno- 
mena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  them« 
that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between 
the  different  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion 
of  ft  devilish  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  influence  of  these  opposite  principles 
is  varions,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
human  understanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay,  even  the  Japanese,  who  can 
form  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  wor- 
ship may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  be 
wicked  and  detestable,  though  they  may  be  cautious, 
perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear 
their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  t)ivinity  adhere 
long  to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.      It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon,  ^  in  praise  of 

^  Mem.  lib.  i. 
J  I  H 


I 
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Socrates,  that  tins  pliilosopher  assemeil  not  to  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  which  supposed  the  gods  to  knoir 
things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  mnintnineii  that 
they  knew  every  thing;  what  was  done,  said,  or  cveir 
thought.  But  as  this  was  a  strain  of  philosophy-  much 
above  the  conception  of  his  countrymen,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  very  franklvj  in  their  books  and  con- 
versation, they  Warned  the  deities  whom  they  worship- 
ped in  their  temples.  It  is  observable,  tliat  Herodo- 
tus, in  particular,  scruples  ot,  in  many  passages,  to 
ascribe  envy  to  tlie  gods ;  sentiment,  of  all  otliera, 
the  most  suitable  to  a  nn  iid  devilish  nature.  The 
Pagan  hymns,  however,  ;  in  public  worship,  con- 

tained nothing  but  epithf  of  praise,  even  while  the 
actions  ascribed  to  the  were  the  most  barbarous 

and  detestable.  When  i  theus,  the  poet,  recited  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  whi  iie  enumerated,  with  Uie 
greatest  eulogies,  all  the  i  ins  and  attributes  of  that 
cruel,  capricious  goddess  :  Maifj/our  daughfcTy  said  ono 
present,  become  such  as  the  det'l^  •oAom  you  eeleirate!' 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  dinni^, 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  hia  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  coatrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and 
authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment ;  while  they 
believe  that  no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  scm- 
tiny,  and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  Iweast 
lie  open  before  him.  They  must  (hen  be  carefiil  not 
to  form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  blame  and  disap» 

*  It  wv  coDtidcred  among  the  uidmU  u  a  Terj  eitnordiiuiy  pUlo-. 
•ofiliical  pandoi,  tbil  the  proence  of  the  godi  wu  not  canGned  to  IW 
bcaTBD*,  but  wu  extended  ereij  where,  u  wi  leun  from  LitcUa. — Btf 
wotimiu  lite  Dt  tectit. 

*  Plutarch,  dc  SujMrKit. 
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probatioo.  All  must  be  appUase,  ravishment,  ecstacy. 
And  while  their  gloomy  apprehensions  make  them  a- 
icribe  to  him  measures  of  conduct  wliich,  in  human 
creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  af- 
fect to  praise  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  object  of 
their  devotional  addresses.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that  popular  religions  are  really,  iu  the  concep- 
tion of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  species  of  daemon- 
ism;  and  the  higher  Uie  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and 
knowledge,  the  lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  in 
goodness  and  benevolence,  whatever  epithets  of  pruse 
may  be  bestowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  adorers.  A- 
mong  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  false,  and  belie  the 
secret  opinion :  But  among  more  exalted  religionists, 
the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
belies  the  inward  sentiment.  TT»e  heart  secretly  de- 
tests sach  measures  of  cruel  and  implacable  vengeance ; 
bat  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them  per- 
fect and  adorable.  And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors  by 
which  these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  for 
ever  haunted. 

Lucian  *  observes,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  the 
history  of  tlie  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds 
their  factions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  sur- 
prised afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
observe  that  punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
same  actions,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ascribe  to 
superior  beings.  The  contradiction  is  still  perhaps 
stronger  between  the  representations  given  us  by  some 
later  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generosity,  le- 
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nity,  imparlialily,  anil  justice;  nticl   in  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  tlie  barbaroM 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  arc  multiplied   upon  us.'  , 
Nothing  can  preserve  imlaintcd  the  genuine  pnodplctf 
of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  thd 

'  Bacchus,  a  divine  being,  ia  represented  by  the  heathen  mTthnlo^  «■  . 
the  inventor  of  dancing  and  the  theatre  Plays  were  andcnil)'  ci<nC 
part  of  public  worship  on  the  most  aolemn  occasiom,  and  atUin  eni|i1a|i^ 
ed  in  licne^  of  peatilence  to  appease  thtf  offended  dtdlieit.  But  ibcj  hm 
been  icalouily  proscribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages;  and  the  pUy>tioa<4 
Bccarding  to  a  lenmed  divine,  is  Ihe  porch  of  hell. 

But  in  arder  to  show  more  evidently  that  it  it  pouibls  fo*  ■  rrligiw 
to  represent  the  Divinity  in  still  >  more  immoral  and  unaniiaMa  li^ 
than  be  oai  pictured  by'  the  ancient*,  we  «huU  cite  a  long  pnviag*  IVtv 
■n  autlior  of  taste  and  ims^natjon,  who  vas  iUrrly  no  enemy  tu  CliriA 
anity.  It  is  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudable  an  l»i 
clinition  to  be  orthodii,  that  his  reason  never  found  any  diScullj.  r*M 
in  the  doctrines  which  freethinkers  scruple  the  movl,  Ihe  tHnitj.  incan^ 
tion,  and  satisfaction :  His  bumanity  alone,  of  wbidi  he  locou  la  hMvl 
had  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  doctrines  of  eternal  nimilnriiMI  ' 
and  predejiinntlon.  He  expresMS  himself  thus  ;  '  What  utrange  id^' 
li^  he,  •  wbold  an  ladiati  or  a  CliinMt  phHnanpliig  !■■■•  tt  tm  hi^ 
religion,  if  thc^  Judged  b;  the  icbeaa  giren  of  It  bj  our  amdtm  tm- 
ddnkcn,  and  pbarisaical  docton  of  aU  KCta  i  According  to  tfaa  odiaai 
■od  too  mlgar  lyitem  of  these  iacreduloii*  •ccffen  and  credtilou  kA- 
bkn, '— '  the  God  of  the  Jews  i>  a  nKst  cmel,  unjuit,  faHhi,_mti  ift- 
tMtiad  Mng.  He  createdt  about  eOOD  jcan  ago,  •  nan  and  ■  titmm, 
•nd  plac«d  them  in  a  fine  garden  of  Aaia,  of  whidi  then  anno  itMriifc 
Ttib  garden  wai  fumiahed  wilh  att  aorta  of  treo,  fountiu'ni^  and  temtn. 
He  albnrad  ihnn  the  use  nf  ^  tha  fhdtt  of  thfa  bcnlinil  garde^  ai- 
M^  0M|  that  vna  planted  <n  the  midit  H^trMir,  and  Aat  had  {■  k  a 
Mcret  rirtue  of  preserving  them  in  oonlinual  hbalth  akd  Tigonr  of  intj 
and  mind,  of  eiklting  their  natural  powen,  and  making  thtm  wtae.  The 
devil  entered  into  the  body  oTa  serpent,  and  solicited  the  fint  woman  le 
oat  of  this  foTtndden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  hinband  tin  do  the  laBM.  Ta 
punish  this  slight  curiositf  and  natunl  desire  of  lilV  aod  liwiwlidgiL 
liod  not  only  threw  our  first  parent*  out  of  |— "■i't,  bat  he  ao»> 
demned  all  their  posterity  to  temporal  misery,  and  the  greatest  part  at 
them  to  eternal  pains  though  tbe  souls  of  these  Iimorcnt  childm  have 
miinurc  tctition  tothat  AdanllhanlotfiOH  of  NeroandMabotnciiMam 
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Ikbsolute  nec^sdtty  of  tlMse  principles  to  the  existence 
tif  society*  If  oottimon  conception  can  indulge  princes 
in  R  system  of  ethics,  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  should  regulate  private  persons,  how  much  more 
those  superior  beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  and  na- 
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aooonfing  to  the  scholastic  driTeUen,  fabidists,  and  n^thologists,  aH 
sBob  ara  created  pure,  and  infused  immediatdy  into  mortal  bodies,  so 
as  the  loeias  is  fdnAed.  To  accomplish  tfad  iMiriMrOuB,  partial  de- 
of  predestination  and  reprobaikm,  Ood  abandoned  aU  nations  la 
daikocss,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  without  any  saving  knowledge  or 
salutary  graces ;  unless  it  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chose  as 
Mt  fMciiliir  peoptei  This  dioscn  AatioQ  waB»  howerer,  the  most  stupid, 
«agi«t«lul»  rebellious,  and  perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thus 
kq^  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human  species,  during  near  4000  years, 
IB  a  reprobate  state,  h€  thtnged  all  Of  ^  sudden,  send  took  a  lanty  for 
•Hmt  Mttoas  bojdea  the  Jews.  Than  ha  sent  hii  only  bftgotm  Qtm  m 
tfM  worM,  Undv  a  human  lomv  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  Tindic- 
tiva  justice^  and  die  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Very  few  nations,  howerer, 
kafa  keofd  of  this  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  in  innncibia 
igmMabue^  are  damned  wiftout  exception,  or  uny  possibility  of  remissita. 
TW  gvaalasl  ^art  of  those  who  here  heard  of  it  have  changed  only  saeM 
upaeidatlTO  notions  about  Ood,  atid  some  estomal  fotms  in  worshipt 
Fior,  hi  other  respects,  the  bulk  of  ChHstlans  hare  eontiauod  as  cormpt 
as  dia  fist  of  mankind  in  their  mends ;  yta,  so  much  the  more  pcrversi 
and  criminal,  that  their  fights  were  greater.  UnlesB  it  be  a  Tery  smaH 
selaet  nmnber,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Fagans,  will  be  ibr  e««r 
dainniil  $  the  great  sacrifice  oflered  up  for  them  will  become  Toid  and  of 
nn  cilbct;  Ood  will  take  dei^gbt  for  «^er  in  their  torments  and  blasphe- 
mies; and  though  he  can  by  one  Jtai  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will 
remain  for  erer  uneonrerted  and  unoonTertible,  beeauaa  ha  will  be  for 
esnr  nnappeasable  and  irreconcileable.  It  is  tme,  fhnt  alt  this  makes 
Ood  otfioos,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  thetti;  a  cruel  tlndie- 
tire  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  dsmon,  rather  than  an  aU-power- 
fbl  beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery*  He  hm  se- 
cret reasons  for  bis  conduct  that  are  impenetmble ;  and  thongh  hn  ap- 
pcan  unjust  and  barbarous^  yet  we  must  bdiere  the  eontraty,  bacause 
what  is  iijusticc,  crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  maKce  in  na,  ia  fin  hhn 
justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.'—^  Hius  the  incredidoiaa  ftee- 
thinkers,the  judaising  Christians,  and  the  tataslical  docton,  havndiafigur. 
cd  and  dishonoured  the  subline  myalcfies  of  our  holy  fiHth  i  thus  they 
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ture,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  Suiit  mperit  t  tm 
jura.  *  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice  peculiar  la 
themselves. 


SECTION  XIV. 


BAD  INCLUEMCE  OF  FOPULAB  RELICIOMS^' 
0^  ILITV. 


Here  I  cannot  forh"  iserving  a  fact,  wliich  may 

l)e  worth  the  atle  ch  as  make  human  nature 

the  object  of  the!  It  is  certain,  tliat  in  every 

religion,  however  b  ;  verbal  definition  which  it 

(fives  of  its  di             mo  '  the  votaries,  perhaps  the 
:ek  the  divine  &vour,  not 

.^^>u. ^ vhich  alone  can  be  accept- 

hsTC  coDfouDded  the  Datura  at  good  and  nil ;  traiutbnnad  <h>  moit 
mcMutroui  paiaioiu  into  dirine  attributa^  and  luipaaaed  th«  pagaai  ia 
blaspbem;,  by  (acrilHiig  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  aa  perfectioDa,  what  n«k(i 
tb«  moat  horrid  Crimea  amongst  men.  The  growBT  pagana  cuntaMiJ 
tiKDudve*  with  dinoiiing  liut,  inceat,  and  adultefy  ;  but  the  ynviMi, 
narian  doctonhave  diTidiied  crudtjr,  wrath,  taxj,  yeagaafm,  andiU 
the  blackcu  Tice*.'.— Sec  the  Cberalier  Sama^'i  philoa^ihical  pnaolJB 
of  lutunl  and  rerealed  religion.  Part  IL  p.  40L 

The  »me  author  anerta,  in  other  plaeai,  that  the  Armmuai  and  3b- 
lixul  achemea  aerve  vary  little  to  mend  the  matter:  And  haiinythBi 
thrown  tumielf  out  of  all  Teceived  aecta  of  Cbriitiaiiitf,  he  ia  obligid  tf 
•dfance  a  system  of  tui  own,  which  ia  a  kind  of  Origmint,  aodauppoMi 
the  pre-existepce  of  the  souls  both  of  men  and  beaat^  and  IIm  Mob^ 
■alTation  and  convenion  of  all  men,  beast*  and  dcriUi  But  tlus  netiini 
being  quite  peciJiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  oL  1  though  Iht 
DpinioDs  of  this  ingenious  author  vei?  cuiioui ;  but  I  pretend  net  W 
warrant  the  justness  of  (hem. 

f  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  SOI. 

t"  \a  ediUoQ  N,  it  Blood  '  mim  ptiimlar^' 
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able  to  a  perfect  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obser- 
vances, by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecstacies,  or 
by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  absurd  opinions.  The 
least  part  of  the  Sadder^  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we  may  also  be 
assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  observed 
and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked 
with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufferings 
to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend<f 
ment.  They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  gene^ 
T|d  robbers  of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice 
made  desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a  dictator,^ 
in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that  means, 
they  thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  appeased  their 
incensed  deity. 

In  iEgina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barba- 
rously and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they 
cut  off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and 
carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murder- 
ed him.  By  this  impiety^  says  Herodotus,*  (not  by  the 
other  many  cruel  assassinations)  they  offended  the  godSf 
and  cofitracted  an  inexpiable  guilt. 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
&vour ;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  incul- 
cate this  opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion ;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people*s 
prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition. 


^  failed  Dictator  cUvis  figeoda;  causa.    T.  Livil  i.  vii.  c.  3.     '  libj,T^ 
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(Iiey  would  ninke  the  very  ntlendance  on  itic&c  semioM 
the  essentials  of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in 
virtue  ami  good  morals.  The  sublime  prologue  of 
Zaieucus's '  laws  inspired  not  the  LocHans,  so  for  us 
we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of  the  measures 
of  acceptance  witli  the  deity^  than  were  familiar  to  the 
other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally  :  But  still 
one  may  be  at  some  loss  lo  account  K>r  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  obser\-e,  that  the  people  every  where  de- 
grade their  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves, 
and  consider  them  merely  as  a  species  of  human  cren- 
•  tures,  somewhat  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so 
stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  his  natural  reason,  he  would 
not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the  most  valuable  qua- 
lities which  any  person  could  possess.  Why  not  ascribe 
the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why  not  make  ail 
rdigion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  io  thsM  at- 
toinments  ? 

Nor  is  it  satia&ctoiy  to  say,  that  the  pracdoa  of  no* 
rality  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  supOTstitioii,  and  ti 
therefore  rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  exccssift 
penances  of  the  Braehnuau  and  Talapoint ;  H  is  eer- 
t^n,  that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  durii^  whicb 
the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  oftoi  in  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  di* 
mates  of  the  world,  remain  without  eating  or  drink* 
ing  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  this  Aloau* 
■fan,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  practice  of 
any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  viciotis  «nd  depraved 
of  mankind.  The  font  lents  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
the  austerities  of  some  Ramnn  CatMits,  appear  more 

*  To  be  Ibuail  in  Oiod.  Sic  lilk  i^. 
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disagreeable  thta  meekness  and  benevolence*  In 
aborts  all  virtaei  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever 
ao  liltla  jMra^tice,  ii  agreeable :  All  superstition  b  for 
ever  odioas  and  burdensome. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  received  as  a 
true  solation  of  the  difficulty.  Hie  duties  which  a 
man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely 
owing  to  his  benefactor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be 
wanting  to  these  duties,  without  breaking  through  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A  strong  inclination 
may  prompt  him  to  the  performance :  A  sentiment  of 
order  and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force  to  these  natu* 
ral  ties :  And  the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn 
to  his  duty  without  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more  austere,  and 
more  founded  on  reflection,  such  as  public  spirit,  filial 
duty^  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral  obligation,  in 
omr  i^iiprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to  religious 
merit  t  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no  more 
than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has 
properly  performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  which 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
protection.  He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine 
method  of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the 
hairiness  of  his  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for 
some  more  immediate  service  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  to  allay  those  terrors  with  which  he  is  haunt- 
ed* And  any  practice  recommended  to  him,  which 
either  serves  to  no  other  purpose  in  life,  or  offers  the 
strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations,  that  prac- 
tice he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of 
those  very  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso- 
lutely reject  it.  It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
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or  coniideration.  And  if,  for  its  sake,  he  sacrifices 
much  of  ills  ease  and  quiet,  liis  cltiim  of  merit  appear;) 
still  to  rise  upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  ^eal  and  de- 
votion which  he  discovers.  In  reatoring  a  loan,  or 
paying  a  debt,  his  divinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him  ; 
because  these  acts  of  justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to 
perform,  and  what  many  would  have  performed,  were 
there  no  god  in  the  universe.  But  if  he  fast  n  day,  or 
^ve  himself  a  sound  whipping;  this  has  u  direct  refc< 
rence,  in  his  opinion,  to  tlie  service  of  Goth  No  other 
motive  could  engage  him  to  such  austerities.  By  these 
distinguished  marks  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired 
the  Divine  favour ;  and  may  expect,  in  recompense,  pro- 
tection and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happineis 
in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many 
instances,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  de- 
votion :  Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw 
any  certain  inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even 
though  he  himself  believe  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  his 
been  observed,  that  enormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  superstitious  terrors,  and  iii< 
crease  the  religious  passion.  Bomilcar  having  formed 
a  conspiracy  of  assassinating  at  OQCe  the  whole  senato 
of  Carthage,  and  invading  the  Uberties  of  his  coontry, 
lost  the  opportunity  from  a  coDtinual  regard  to  omens 
and  prophecies,  J^ose  viho  untUrtake  the  mott  cnmiiui 
and  most  datigerotu  enterprises  are  commonly  the  nuut 
mpcrslitioust  as  an  ancient  historian'  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual  faith  rise  with 
their  fears.  Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  esta- 
blished deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national  reli* 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i». 
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jpan :  His  anzions  terrors  made  liim  seek  new  inren- 
tioDs  of  this  kind,"  which  he  never  probably  had  dream- 
ed of,  had  be  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  comnrissrdn  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which 
give  no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  moke  it  have  recourse  to 
religions  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of- 
fences. Whatever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal 
frame,  promotes  the  interests  of  superstition :  And  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady 
Tirtue,  which  eiUier  preserves  us  from  disastrous  me- 
lancholy accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.  Du- 
ring such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind,  these  spectres  of 
false  divinity  never  make  their  appearance.  On  the 
other  luutd,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  natural 
nndisdplined  lu^estions  of  our  timid  and  anxious 
hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the  Sn- 
pfcine  Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated, and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods 
which  we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.  Barbartly, 
caprices  these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised, 
we  may  universally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character 
(^the  Deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  priests  instead 
of  correcting  these  depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have 
often  been  found  ready  to  foster  and  encourage  them. 
The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  represented,  the 
more  tame  and  submissive  do  men  become  to  his  mi- 
nisters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  measures  of 
acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more  necessary'  does  it 
become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and  yield  to 
llieir  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.     Thus  it  may  be 

"  Cic  C>tU.  i.  i  Sdlust  da  Ucllo  Caiil. 
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ttllowed,  that  the  artilices  of  mt-n  n^gruvntc  our  iintural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  tliis  kind,  but  never  originally 
beget  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  mind, 
-  and  springs  from  the  essential  and  uiiiverrial  properties 
of  human  nature. 


SECTION  XV. 


Though  the  stupidity  ol  men,  barbarous  and  uniu- 
£tructe<l,  be  ao  great,  thi  :y  may  not  see  a  Sovereign 
Author. in  the  more  obvi.  works  of  nature  to  which 
they  are  so  much  faini  ed ;  yet  it  scarcely  gc«ids 
possible,  that  any  one  ol  good  understanding  should 
reject  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  suggested  to  him,  A 
purpose,  on  intention,  m  design,  is  evident  in  emy 
thing ;  and  when  our  compr^ension  is  so  fur  snlo^ed 
as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  systeasi 
we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest  conviction,  the  idM 
of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author.  The  nnifini 
maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  wh<^e  &u^ 
of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  lead  us  to 
conceive  this  intelligence  a»  single  and  undivided, 
where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so  reaaoer 
able  a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  natnr^  by 
discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  prooA  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  puqiote 
or  intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incompivbrasi- 
ble. 
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Good  and  ill  ar^  universally  int^nningled  and  con* 
founded :  happiness  and  misery)  wisdom  and  folly,  vir-« 
lue  and  vice*  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. 
AU  advantage  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An 
universal  compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of 
being  and  existence.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by 
our  most  chimerical  wishes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  sta« 
tion  or  situation  altogether  desirable*  The  draughts 
of  life,  according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed 
from  the  vessels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any 
cup  be  presented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as 
the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the  led- banded  vessel. 

Hie  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small 
s|>ecimen  is  afforded  us,  the  sharper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law 
of  nature.  The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  mad- 
ness; the  highest  effusions  of  joy  produce  the  deepest 
melancholy  i  the  most  ravishing  pleasures  are  attended 
with  the  most  cruel  lassitude  and  disgust;  the  most 
flattering  hopes  make  way  for  the  severest  disappoint* 
nients.  And,  in  general,  no  course  of  life  has  such 
safe^  (for  happiness  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  tlie 
temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  far  ai| 
possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  insensibility,  in 
every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime^  the  ravisliing, 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the- 
ism ;  it  may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  the  base,  the  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will 
be  equally  discovered  in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras* 
The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible,  in* 
telligent  power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at 
least  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  nuiy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine 
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workman  has  set  upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely 
can  more  digniry  mankind,  ihan  to  be  thus  selected 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  bear  the 
image  or  impression  of  tlie  universal  Creator.  But 
consult  this  image  as  it  ap)>ears  in  the  popular  reli^onj 
of  the  world.  How  ie  the  Deity  disfigured  in  our  re 
presentations  of  liim  !  What  caprice,  absurdity,  and 
immorality  are  attributed  to  him  !  How  much  U  he 
degraded  even  below  the  character  which  we  should 
naturally,  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense 
and  virtue  ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and,  fn>m 
the  visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  su- 
blime a  principle  as  its  Supreme  Creator  !  But  turn  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  Survey  most  nations  and  mo»l 
ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles  which  have,  iti 
tact,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  per* 
EUiided  that  they  are  any  tiling  but  sick  men's  dreams : 
Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsoine 
whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serimn, 
positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  b^g,  who  dig* 
nifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  protestations  of  all  men  :  Nothing 
so  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their 
lives:  You  will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  tbe 
smallest  confidence  in  them. 

I^e  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  secnrity 
against  hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theol<^ical  absurdities  so  glaring  that  they  have 
not  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatt^l 
and  most  cultivated  understanding.     No  religious  pre- 
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spts  SO  rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by 
le  most  voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of  men. 
Jgnorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  maxim  that  is 
roverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
at  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion :  If  you 
od  them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  de- 
rees  removed  from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in 
ime  theological  systems  ?  What  so  corrupt  as  some 
^the  practices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ? 
The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
itnrity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
inished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
ore  firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  ! 
The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable 
ystery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment^ 
vpear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 
ocemlng  this  subject.  But  such  b  the  frailty  of  hu- 
an  reason,  and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opi« 
on,  that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  M:arcely  Iks 
iheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing 
le  species  of  superstition '  to  anotlier,  set  thcrn  a 
larrelling;  while  we  ourselves,  during  their  fury  and 
»ntention,  happily  make  our  escape  into  ttie  calm^ 
ough  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 
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ESSAY  I. 


OF  IMPUDENCE  AND  MODESTt.  >  < 

i  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion^  that  the  eommoii 
complaints  against  Proyidenee  are  ill-gronnded,  and 
thilt  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  men  are  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  more  than  what  is  generally 
imagined^  There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  codk 
trary,  and  these  too  pret^  numerous ;  but  few  in  com* 
parison  of  the  instances  we  have  of  a  r^ht  distribution 
of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  nor^  indeed,  tould  it  be 
otherwise  from  the  common  course  of  human  aflbirs. 
To  be  endowed  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  to 
love  others^  will  almost  infallibly  procui^  love  and 
esteem^  which  is  the  chief  circumstance  in  life,  and 
facilitates  every  enterprise  and  undertaking,  besides 
the  satisfaction  which  immediately  results  from  it  The 
case  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  virtues.  Pro* 
speriqr  is  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  attached 
to  virtue  and  merit ;  and  adversity,  in  like  manner,  to 
vice  and  foUy. 


■•'iW* 
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I  must,  however,  confess,  that  this  rule  admits  of  an 
exception  with  regaril  to  one  moral  ijuahty,  and  that 
modesty  has  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  a  man's  ta- 
lents, as  impudence  displays  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
has  been  the  only  cause  why  many  have  risen  in  the 
world,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth  and 
little  merit.  Such  indolence  and  incapacity  is  there  iu 
the  generality  of  mankind,  tliat  they  are  apt  to  receive 
a  man  for  whatever  he  !>"«  "  mind  to  put  himself  off 
for;  and  admit  his  o'  ing  airs  as  proofs  of  that 

merit  wliich  he  assum<  himself.     A  decent  assur- 

ance seems  to  1  attendiuit  on  virtue,  and 

few  men  can  di^..M.^iii>i  idcnce  from  it:  as,  on  tlie 

other  hand,  diffidence,  i  the  natural  result  of  vice 

and  folly,  has  drawn  d  ;  upon  modesty,  which  in 

outward  appearance  so  f  resembles  it. 

*'  1  was  lately  lame  \o  a  friend  of  mine,  who 

loves  a  conceit,  that  j  ■  applaud  should  be  l>»- 

Klowcd  with  so  little  Judgment,  and  that  so  many 
onipty  forward  coxcombs  should  rise  up  to  n  figure  in 
dke  world :  iqioa  vhidi  b«  aud  then  wu  nodung  wu- 
prisiBg  in  tke  case.  PojHdarJ'ame,  njs  he,  u  mAIti^ 
but  breath  or  mir ;  and  air  vety  natardly  preaMS  iato 


As  impudence,  tboiigh  mAy  «  vioa,  baa  the  mB« 
efibctf  upon  a  man's  fi»tane  as  if  it  wera  a  vlrtB^  so 
we  may  obserre,  that  it  ia  abwMt  as  diflBcidt  ts  ba  at- 
tained, and  is,  in  that  reqMOt,  distinguisbed  iinB  dl 
ibe  oth«r  vices,  which  are  acqnired  with  little  paa^ 
and  continually  increase  npon  mdnlgenM.  Ibay  a 
BUB,  being  sensible  that  modesty  is  extreaiely  pnjnili* 
cial  to  him  in  making  his  fortime,  has  resoNed  to  U 
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impudent,  and  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  such  people  have  seldom  suo 
oeeded  in  the  attempt,  but  have  been  obliged  to  r^ 
lapse  into  their  primitive  modesty.  Nothing  carries  a 
.man  through  the  world  like  a  true  genuine  natural  im- 
pudence. Its  counterfeit  is  good  for  nothing,  nor  can 
ever  support  itself.  In  any  other  attempt,  whatever 
fiuilts  a  man  commits  and  is  sensible  o^  he  is  so  much 
-neartf  his  end.  But  when  he  endeavours  at  impu- 
dence, if  he  ever  fiuled  in  the  attempt,  the  reman* 
bnuBce  of  that  failure  will  make  him  blush,  and  wiU  in* 
&UiUy  disconcert  him ;  after  which  every  blush  is  a 
realise  ibr  new  blushes,  till  he  be  found  out  to  be  an 
arrant  cheat,  and  a  vain  pretender  to  impudence. 

If  any  thing  can  give  a  modest  man  more  assurance, 
h  must  be  some  advantages  of  fortune,  which  chance 
procures  to  him.  Riches  naturally  gain  a  m$in  a  far 
vourable  reception  in  the  world,  and  give  merit  a  dou^ 
Ue  lustre^  when  a  person  is  endowed  with  it ;  and  they 
supply  its  place,  in  a  great  measure,  when  it  is  absent. 
It  it  wonderful  to  observe  what  airs  of  superiority  fools 
and  knaves,  with  large  possessions,  ^ve  themselves 
above  men  of  the  greatest  merit  ia  poverty.  Nor  do 
the  men  of  merit  make  any  strong  imposition  to  these 
Bsnrpations;  or  rather  seem  to  favour  them  by  the 
modesty  of  their  behaviour.  Tlieir  good  sense  and 
experience  make  them  diffident  of  their  judgment,  and 
cause  them  to  examine  every  thing  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments  makes  them  timorous  lest  they  commit 
fiiuhs,  and  lose  in  the  practice  of  the  world  that  inte- 
grity of  virtue,  so  to  speak,  of  which  they  are  so  jea- 
lous. To  make  wisdom  agree  with  confidence,  is  as 
difficult  as  to  reconcile  vice  and  modesty. 


OF  IMPUDENCE 


These  are  the  ri^flections,  which  have  occurred  apon 
this  subject  of  impudence  anj  modesty:  and  I  hope 
tlie  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  wrought 
into  the  following  allegory. 

Jupiter,  in  the  beginning,  joined  Vhiue^  Witiiom, 
and  Co}ifidcnce  together;  and  Vice,  Folly,  and  liiffi' 
dence  1  and  thus  connected,  sent  them  into  the  world. 
But  though  he  thought  that  he  had  matched  them  with 
great  judgment,  and  said  that  Confidence  was  the  na- 
tural companion  of  Virtu<  id  that  Vice  deserved  to 
be  attended  with  lyi/fidcnic,  hey  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore dissension  arose  amt  lem.  Ji'tsdom,  who  was 
the  guide  of  the  one  conij  was  always  accustomed, 

before  she  ventured  upon  '  road,  however  beaten, 
to  examine  it  carefully,  tc  [iiire  whither  it  led,  what 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  xances  might  possibly  or 

probably  occur  in  iL    In  :  deliberations  she  usual- 

ly consumed  some  time,  .  ieh  delay  was  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Conjideiice,  who  was  always  inclincil  to 
hurry  on,  without  much  foietboiight  or  delibentioii,  in 
the  first  road  he  meL  Wisdom  and  Virltie  were  ina^n- 
rable :  but  Cot^dence  one  day,  following  his-  impetnoos 
nature,  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his  gtiidei 
and  companions ;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
company,  he  never  inquired  af^  them,  nor  ever  met 
with  them  more.  In  like  manner,  the  other  socieQr, 
though  joined  by  Jupiter,  disagreed  and  separated.  As 
FoUy  saw  very  little  way  before  her,  she  had  nothing  to 
determine  concerning  the  goodness  of  roads,  nor  could 
give  the  preference  to  one  above  another;  and  this 
want  of  resolution  was  increased  by  Diffidence,  who, 
with  her  doubts  and  scruples,  always  retarded  the 
journey.  This  was  n  great  annoyance  to  Vice,  who 
loved  not  to  hear  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  was 
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never  satisfiecl  without  his  full  career,  in  wlmtever  his 
inclinations  led  him  to.  JFb%,  he  knew,  though  she 
barkened  to  Diffidence^  would  be  easily  managed  when 
alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  vicious  horse  throws  his 
'  rider,  he  openly  beat  away  his  controller  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  Folly^  from 
whom  he  is  inseparable.  Confidence  and  Diffidence  be- 
ing, after  this  manner,  both  thrown  loose  from  their  re- 
spective companies,  wandered  for  some  time;  till  at 
last  chance  led  them  at  the  same  time  to  one  village. 
Confidence  went  directly  up  to  the  great  house,  which  be- 
longed to  Wealthy  the  lord  of  the  village;  and,  without 
staying  for  a  porter,  intruded  himself  immediately  into 
the  innermost  apartments,  where  he  found  Vice  and 
FoUif  well  received  before  him.  He  joined  the  train ; 
recommended  himself  very  quickly  to  his  landlord ; 
and  entered  into  such  familiarity  with  Vice^  that  he 
was  inlisted  in  the  same  company  with  Folly.  They 
were  frequent  guests  to  Wealthy  and  from  that  moment 
inseparable.  Diffidence^  in  the  mean  time,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  great  house,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
from  Pofverfy,  one  of  the  tenants ;  and  entering  the  cot- 
tage, found  Wisdom  and  Virtue,  who,  being  repulsed 
by  the  landlord,  had  retired  thither.  Virtue  took  com- 
passion of  her^  and  Wisdom  found,  from  her  temper, 
tliat  she  would  easily  improve ;  so  they  admitted  her 
into  their  society.  Accordingly,  by  their  means^  she 
altered  in  a  little  time  somewhat  of  her  manner,  and 
becoming  much  more  amiable  and  engaging,  was  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Modesty.  As  ill  company  has  a 
greater  effect  than  good.  Confidence^  though  more  re- 
fractory to  counsel  and  example,  degenerated  so  far  by 
the  society  of  Vice  and  JFb%,  as  to  pass  by  the  name 
of  Impudence.    Mankind^  who  saw  these  societies  as 
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Jitpiter  first  joined  litem,  nnd  knew  noUiing  of  thesf 
mutual  desertions,  are  thereby  led  inlo  strange  mU- 
takes;  and,  wliercver  they  see  Impudence,  make  ac- 
count of  finding  I'itiue  and  Wisdom  ,■  and  wherever 
they  observe  Modesty,  call  her  attendants    Fice  and 


OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE.  >  > 

I  KNOW  not  whence  it  proceeds,  thai  women  are  •<» 
ftpt  to  take  amtas  every  tiling  which  is  said  in  dtxpn* 
ragemcnt  of  the  married  state ;  and  always  coiisidvT  a 
satire  upon  matrimony  as  a  satire  upon  themselves.  D» 
they  mean,  that  they  are  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned, and  that,  if  a  backwardness  to  enter  into  that 
state  should  prevail  in  tlie  world,  they  would  be  tlie 
the  greatest  sufferers  ?  or,  arc  they  scnaibU,  that  bu»- 
fiirtunes  and  miscarriagei  of  the  married  ctate  ut 
owing  more  to  their  sex  than  to  ours?  I  hope  dwy  do  Dot 
intend  to  confess  either  of  these  two  particulan,  or  to 
^ve  such  an  advantage  to  their  adversaries  the  mui 
as  even  to  allow  them  to  suspect  it. 

*'  I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  complying  siidi  tfiis 
bmnour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  writing  a  pan^yrieaqMM 
marriage ;  but  in  looking  around  for  materials  tfaeysssw 
ed  to  be  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  that  at  the  condosioa 
of  my  reflections,  I  found  that  I  was  as  mucdi  diyosed 
to  write  a  satire,  vbi^  might  be  placed  OD  the  oppo- 
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site  pages  of  the  panegyric;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  as 
satire  is,  on  most  occasions,  more  read  than  panegyric, 
I,  should  have  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  good 
by  this  expedient*  To  misrepresent  fects  is  what,  I 
know,  they  will  not  require  of  me.  I  must  be  more  a 
friend  to  truth,  than  even  to  them,  where  their  inter- 
ests are  opposite. 

I  shall  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  sex  complains 
of  most  in  the  married  state ;  and  if  they  be  disposed 
to  satisfy  us  in  this  particular,    all  the  other   dif- 
fisrences  will  easily  be  accommodated.    If  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, 'tb  their  love  of  dominion  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  though  it  is  very  likely,  that  they  will 
think  it  an  unreasonable  love  of  it  in  us,  which  makes 
lis  insist  so  much  upon  that  point.     However  this  may 
be,  no  passion  seems  to  have  more  influence  on  fe- 
male minds  than  this  for  power :  and  there  is  a  remark-* 
able  instance  in  history  of  its  prevailing  above  an- 
oAer  passion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  sup- 
posed a  pn^r  counterpoise  for  it.     We  are  told,  that 
$11  the  women  in  Scythia  once  conspired  against  the 
men,  and  kept  the  secret  so  well  that  they  executed  their 
design  bef(»*e  they  were  suspected.   They  surprised  the 
men  in  drink,  or  asleep ;  bound  them  all  fast  in  chains, 
and  having  called  a  solemn  council  of  the  whole  sex,  it 
was  debated  what  expedient  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  present  advantage,  and  prevent  their  falling  again 
into  slavery.  To  kill  all  the  men  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
idish  of  any  part  of  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the 
njuries  formerly  received;  and  they  were  afterwards 
pleased  to  make  a  great  merit  of  this  lenity  of  theirs.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
male  sex,  and  thereby  resign  in  all  future  time  the  va- 
nity which  they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,  in  order 
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to  secure  their  autliority.  We  must  no  longer  pretend 
to  dress  and  show,  said  they^;  but  then  we  shall  be  free 
from  slavery.  We  shall  hear  no  more  tender  sighs, 
but  in  return  we  shall  hear  no  more  imperious  com- 
mands. Love  must  for  ever  leave  us ;  but  be  will  cany 
subjection  along  with  him. 

It  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  unlucky  circumstance,  since 
the  women  were  resolved  to  maim  the  men,  and  deprive 
them  of  some  of  their  senses,  in  order  to  render  them 
humble  and  dependent,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  could 
not  serve  their  purpose,  since  it  is  probable  the  females 
would  rather  have  attacked  that  than  the  sight }  and,  I 
tliink,  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned,  that,  in  a  married 
state,  it  is  not  near  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  lose 
the  former  senses  as  the  latter.  However  this  may  be^ 
we  are  told  by  modern  anecdotes,  that  some  of  the 
Scythian  women  did  secretly  spare  th«i|r, husbands' 
eyes;  persuming,  I  suppose,'  that  they  c6fM  govern 
them  as  well  by  means  of  that  sense  as  widiout  it 
But  so  incorrigible  and  untractable  were  these  men, 
that  their  wives  were  all  obliged,  in  a  few  years,  as 
their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  their  sisters ;  wliicli  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
do  in  a  state  wliere  the  female  sex  had  once  got  the 
superiority. 

I  know  not  if  our  Scottish  ladies  derive  any  thing  of 
this  humour  from  their  Scythian  ancestors;  but  I  must 
confess,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
very  well  pleased  to  take  a  fool  for  her  mate,  that  she 
miirht  govern  with  the  less  controul ;  and  could  not  but 
think  her  sentiments,  in  this  respect,  still  more  barbar- 
ous than  those  of  the  Scythian  women  above  mention- 
ed ;  as  much  as  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  body. 
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But  to  be  just,  aud  to  lay  the  blame  more  equally,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  our  sex,  if  the  women  be  so 
fimd  of  rule ;  and  that  if  we  did  not  abuse  our  authori- 
ty,  they  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  it. 
Tyrants,  we  know,  produce  rebels ;  and  all  history  in- 
fivms  us,  that  rebels,  when  they  prevail,  are  apt  to  be- 
come tyrants  in  their  turn.  For  this  reason  I  could 
wish  there  were  no  pretensions  to  authority  on  either 
side,  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  with  perfect 
equality,  as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  slmne 
body.  And  to  induce  both  parties  to  embrace  those 
amicable  sentiments,  I  shall  deliver  to  them  Plato's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philosopher, 
nrere  not,  in  their  origin,  divided  into  male  and  female, 
as  at  present ;  but  each  individual  person  was  a  com- 
pound of  both  sexes,  and  was  in  himself  both  husband 
and  wife^  melted  down  into  one  living  creature.  This 
union,  no  doubt,  was  very  entire,  and  the  parts  very 
wdl  adjusted  together,  since  there  resulted  a  perfect 
harmony  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  although  they 
were  obliged  to  be  inseparable  companions.  And  so 
great  were  the  harmony  and  happiness  flowing  from  it, 
that  the  Androgynes  (for  so  Plato  calls  them)  or  men- 
pomen,  became  insolent  upon  their  prosperity,  and  re- 
bdOed  against  the  gods.  To  punish  them  for  this  te- 
merity, Jupiter  could  contrive  no  better  expedient  than 
to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the  female,  and  make  two 
imperfect  beings  of  the  compound,  which  was  before  so 
perfect.  Hence  the  origin  of  men  and  wopien,  as  dis- 
tinpt  creatures.'  But  notwithstanding  this  division,  so 
lively  is  our  remembrance  of  tlie  happiness  which  we 
enjoyed  in  our  primeval  state,  that  we  are  never  at  rest 
in  this  sitiiiftioQ ;  but  each  of  thcbe  h$dves  is  continually 


seurchitig  through  the  whole  species  to  find  the  other 
half,  which  was  broken  from  it;  and  when  lliey  nieel, 
ihey  join  again  with  the  greatest  fondness  nnd  sympa- 
thy-  But  it  oflen  happens,  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
this  particular;  that  they  take  for  their  half  what  iw 
way  correiiponds  to  them ;  and  that  the  ports  do  not 
meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  usiuU  in  fnc- 
lures.  In  this  case  the  union  is  soon  ilissolved,  and 
each  part  is  set  loose  mrniii  to  hunt  for  its  lost  half, 
joining  itself  to  every  <  ivhom  it  meets,  hy  way  of 
trial,  and  enjoying  no  i  II  its  perfect  sympathy  with 

its  partner  shows  tliat  ls  at  last  been  successful  ia 

its  endeavours. 

Were  I  disposed  to  y  on  this  fiction  of  Plaltn 

which  accounts  for  the  ual  love  betwixt  the  sexes 
in  so  agreeable  a  manni  would  do  it  by  the  folloir- 
ing  allegory. 

When  Jupiter  had  s  ated  the  male  from  the  fe- 
male, and  had  quelled  their  pride  and  ambition  by  mi 
severe  an  operation,  lie  could  not  but  repent  hiiu  of  ilie 
cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  contpasuon  on  poet 
mortab,  who  were  now  become  incapable  of  any  nptm 
or  tranquillity.  Such  cmvings,  such  anxietM^  aodl 
necessities  arose,  as  made  them  cnrse  their  arcatfam, 
and  think  existence  itself  a  puntshmenL  In  tain  hal 
they  recourse  to  every  other  occupation  and  amwf 
ment.  In  vain  did  they  seek  after  every  plearaia  of 
sense,  and  every  refinement  of  reasmi.  Notbitig  oanM 
fill  that  void  which  they  felt  in  their  hearts,  or  atqifrij 
the  loss  of  their  partner,  who  was  so  fiitally  scfMntcd 
from  them.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  and  to  bestow 
some  comfort,  at  least,  on  the  human  race  in  their  for* 
lorn  situation,  Jupiter  sent  down  Love  and  Hyneo,  to 
collect  the  broken  halves  of  human  kindrand  piece 
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them  together  in  the  best  manner  possible.    These 
two  deities  fomid  such  a  prompt  disposition  in  mankind 
to  mute  again  in  their  primeval  state^  that  they  proceed- 
ed OD  their  work  with  wonderful  success  for  some  timej 
liUf  at  last,  from  many  unludcy  accidents,  dissension 
aroae  betwixt  them.    The  chief  counsellor  and  favour- 
ite of  Hymen  was  Care^  who  was  continually  filling 
his  patron's  head  with  prospects  of  futurity,  a  settle-^ 
umaij  fiunily,  childroi,  servants ;  so  that  little  else  was 
r^arded  in  all  the  matches  they  made.    On  the  other 
hud.  Love  had  chosen  Pleasure  for  his  favourite,  who 
was  as  pernicious  a  counsellor  as  the  other,  and  would 
never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  present  momen- 
tary gratification,  or  the  satisfying  of  the  prevailing  in- 
clination.   These  two  favourites  became,  in  a  little 
time,  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings.    No  sooner  had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves, 
which  he  was  cementing  together,  and  forming  to  a 
doae  union,  but  Care  insinuates  himself,  and  bringing 
Hymen  along  with  him,  dissolves  the  union  produced 
by  Love,  and  joins  each  half  to  some  other  half,  which 
lie  had  provided  for  it    To  be  revenged  of  this,  Plea- 
•are  ereeps  in  upon  a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen ; 
and  calling  Love  to  his  assistance,  they  underhand  con- 
trive to  join  each  half,  by  secret  links,  to  halves  which 
Hymen  was  wholly  unacquainted  with.    It  was  not  long 
bdbre  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  conse- 
qoences ;  and  such  complaints  arose  before  the  throne 
of  Jopiter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon  the  offend- 
ii^  parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.     Afler  hearing  the  plead- 
if^  on  both  sides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcile- 
ment betwixt  Love  and  Hymen,  as  the  only  expedient 
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for  giving  happiness  to  mankind ;  and  that  be  might  be 
sure  this  reconcilement  should  be  duraUe,  he  kdd  his 
strict  injunctions  on  them  never  to  join  any  halves 
without  consulting  their  favourites  Care  and  Pieasurei 
and  obtaining  the  consent  of  both  to  the  conjunctiiiii. 
Where  this  order  is  strictly  observed,  the  Androgyne 
is  perfectly  restored,  and  the  human  race  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  as  in  their  primeval  state*  The  seam 
is  scarce  perceived  that  joins  the  two  beings ;'  but  both 
of  them  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  h^ipy  crea* 
ture. 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTOI^Y.  » i 

There  is  nothing  which  I  would  recommend  more 
earnestly  to  my  female  readers  than  the  study  of  liisto- 
ry,  as  on  occupation,  'of  all  others,  the  best  suited  both 
to  their  sex  and  education,  much  more  instructive  than 
their  ordinary  books  of  amusement,  and  more  enter- 
taining than  those  serious  compositions,  which  are  usu« 
ally  to  be  found  in  their  closets.  Among  other  impor- 
tant truths,  which  they  may  learn  from  history,  they 
piay  be  informed  of  two  particulars,  the  knowledge  of 
which  mjiy  contribute  very  much  to  their  quiet  and  re- 
pose. That  our  sex,  as  well  as  their's,  ore  far  from 
being  such  perfect  creatures  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
and  that  Love  is  not  the  only  passion  which  governs 
the  male  world,  but  is  often  overcome  by  avarice,  am* 
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bidon,  Tinity,  uid  a  thousand  other  passions.  Whe- 
ther they  be  the  false  representations  of  mankind  in 
tbote  two  particulars,  which  endear  novels  and  romancet 
so  mn^  to  the  fair  sex«  I  know  not;  but  must  conreaSf 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  have  such  an  aversion  to 
Butter  (^  &ct,  and  such  an  appetite  for  lalaehood.  I 
remember  I  was  ouce  desired  by  a  young  beau^,  for 
wb<Mn  I  had  some  passion,  to  send  her  some  novels  and 
romances  for  her  amusement  to  the  country;  but  was 
not  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  the  advantage,  which  such 
a  course  of  reading  might  have  given  me,  being  re* 
solved  not  to  make  use  of  pcnsoned  arms  against  hen 
I  therefore  sent  ber  Plutarch's  Lives,  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
diem  from  be^nning  to  end.  She  perused  them  veiy 
attentively,  till  she  came  to  the  lives  of  Alexander  and 
Cssar,  whose  n^mes  she  bad  heard  of  by  accident,  and 
dwn  retnmed  me  the  book,  with  many  reproaches  for 
deceiving  her. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  the  fair  sex  have  no  such 
aversion  to  history  as  I  have  represented,  provided  it 
be  teeret  history,  and  contain  some  memorable  transac- 
tkn  proper  U>  excite  their  curiosity.  But  as  I  do  not 
find  that  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  history,  is  at  all 
regarded  in  these  anecdotes,  I  cannot  admit  of  this  as 
a  proc^  of  their  passion  for  that  study.  However  this 
may  be,  I  see  not  why  the  same  curiosity  might  not 
receive  a  more  proper  directitm,  and  lead  them  to  de- 
rire  accounts  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages,  as  well  as 
«f  their  ootemporaries.  What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether 
Fnlvia  entertains  a  secret  conunerce  of  love  with  Phi- 
lander, or  not  ?  Has  she  not  equal  reason  to  be  pleased, 
when  she  is  informed  (what  is  whiepered  about  among 
historians}  that  Cato's  sister  bad  an  intrigue  with  Cm* 
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sar,  and  palmed  her  son,  Marcus  Brutus,  upon  her 
husband  for  his  own,  though  in  reality  he  was  her  gal- 
lant's? And  are  not  the  loves  of  Messalina  or  Julia  as 
proper  subjects  of  discourse  as  any  intrigue  that  this 
city  hasr  produced  of  late  years  ? 

But  I  know  not  whence  it  comes  that  I  have  been 
thus  seduced  into  a  kind  of  raillery  against  the  ladies; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  which 
makes  the  person,  who  is  the  favourite  of  the  company, 
be  often  the  object  of  their  good-natured  jests  and  plea- 
santries. We  are  pleased  to  address  ourselves  after  any 
manner  to  one  who  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  presume,  that  nothing  will  be  taken  amiss  by  a 
person,  who  is  secure  of  the  good  (pinion  and  affisc- 
tions  of  every  one  present  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
handle  my  subject  more  seriously,  and  shall  point  oat 
the  many  advantages,  which  flow  from  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  show  how  well  suited  it  is  to  every  one,  but 
particularly  to  those  who  are  debarred  the  severer  stu- 
dies, by  the  tenderness  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  education.  The  advantages  found  in 
history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds,  as  it  amuses  the  fan- 
cy, as  it  improves  the  understanding,  and  as  it  strength- 
ens virtue. 

In  reality,  wimt  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind,  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of 
tlie  world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy, 
making  the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  to  see  the  policy  of  government,  and  the  civility 
of  conversation  refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing 
which  is  ornamental  to  human  life  advancing  toward  its 
perfection  ?  To  remark  the  rise,  progress,  declension, 
and  final  extinction  of  the  most  flourishing  empires; 
the  virtues  which  contributed  to  their  greatness,  and 
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the  Tices  which  drew  on  their  ruin  ?  In  short,  to  see 
all  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  pass, 
as  it  were,  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises  which,  during 
Aeir  lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgment  of  ilie 
beholders.  What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  mag- 
nificent, so  various,  so  interesting?  What  amusement, 
either  of  the  senses  or  imagination,  can  be  compared, 
with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling  pastimes,  which  engross  so 
much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ?  How  perverse 
most  that  taste  be.which  is  capable  of  so  wrong  a  choice 
of  pleasures? 

But  history  b  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge^ 
as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement  |  and  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  call  erudition,  and  value  so  highly, 
is  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts* 
An  extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of 
letters ;  but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance 
in  persons,  of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  together 
with  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
woman  may  behave  herself  with  good  manners,  and 
have  even  some  vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit ;  but  where 
her  mind  is  so  unfurnished,  it  is  impossible  her  con- 
versation can  afibrd  any  entertainment  to  men  of  sense 
and  reflection.  , 

-  I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part 
of  knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  manjp  other  parts, 
and  afibrds  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  humiui  life,  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever 
children  in  understanding,  were  it  not  for  this  inven-' 
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tioti,  wliicli  extends  our  experience  to  all  past  ogHp 
and  to  the  most  distant  nations ;  moking  tliem  conlri* 
biite  as  much  to  our  improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  tliey 
had  actually  lain  tmder  our  obserrntion.  A  man  ao- 
quainted  with  history  may,  in  some  respect,  be  said  to 
have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  hate 
been  making  continual  additions  to  his  stock  of  know> 
ledge  in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantaere  in  that  experience,  which 
is  acquired  by  history,  i  what  is  learned  by  tlio 

practice  of  the  world,  tin  brings  us  acquainted  with 
human  afTairs,  without  lishing  in  Uio  Ica&t  from 

the  most  delicate  sentlme  >r  virtue.  And  to  tell  dii 
trulli,  I  know  not  any  sti  r  occnpatioD  so  unexcep- 
tionable as  history  in  thi»'  Licular.  Poets  can  paiut 
virtue  in  the  most  chart  colours;  but  as  they  oA- 

dress  themselves  entire  the  passions,  they  often 

become  advocates  for  vi  Even  philosophers  are  apt 

to  bewilder  themselves  in  the  subtility  of  their  specula- 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  tliB 
redity  of  all  moral  distinctioDs.  But  I  think  it  Ji  ic* 
mark  worthy  the  attention  trf'tfae  ipcculattTe,  that  tb* 
histonans  have  been,  almost  without  exc^ttioo,  tb« 
true  friends  of  virtuei  and  have  always  represented  it  n 
its  propel  colours,  however  they  may  have  craed  in  tbdr 
judgments  of  particular  persons.  MaohisTel  luaiidf 
discovers  a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  in  his  hisloi;  of 
Fltn^nee.  When  be  talks  as  a  politkiaDt  in  hia  getm- 
m1  reasonings,  he  considers  pMsoning,  auassimtioiif 
and  perjury,  as  lawful  arts  of  power;  but  when  he  qpeaki 
as  an  historian,  in  his  particular  narrations,  he  shows 
so  keen  an  indignation  against  vice,  and  so  wann  an 
approbation  of  virtue  in  many  passages,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  applying  to  him'  that  ranark  of  Horace 
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thnt  irydo  cliase  away  Nature,  thoagh  with  erer  to  great 
indignity^  ifae  will  altrayi  return  upon  you.  Nor  is  tliia 
Combination  of  histoiiani  in  &TOur  of  virtue,  at  all  dif* 
ficnlt  to  be  accounted  (or.  When  a  man  of  bnainesa 
enters  into  life  and  action,  be  ii  more  apt  to  consider 
the  duuvcters  of  men,  as  they  have  relation  to  his  in- 
terest, than  as  they  stand  io  themselves;  and  has  his 
judgment  warped  on  eveiy  occasion  by  the  violence  of 
his  passion.  When  a  philosopher  contemplates,  cha^ 
ncters  and  manners  in  his  closet,  the  general  abstract 
view  of  the  ol^ects  leaves  the  mind  so  cold  and  munov' 
cd,  that  the  sentiments  of  nature  have  no  room  to  play* 
and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue. History  keeps  in  a  just  medium  between  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in  their  true  point  of 
view.  The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers* 
■re  soficiently  interested  in  the  characters  and  events, 
to  have  a  lively  sentiment  of  blame  or  praise :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  no  particular  interest  or  concern 
to  pervert  their  judgment 
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OF  AVARICE,  tl 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate 
every  character,  and  draw  th^r  fop  or  coward  with 
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stronger  features  than  are  any  where  to  be  met  with  in 
nature.  This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  stage  hmt 
been  often  compared  to  the  painting  for  cuptilnt  and 
ceilings,  where  the  colours  ore  overcharged,  and  tirry 
part  is  drawn  excessively  large,  and  beyond  nature. 
The  figures  seem  monstrous  and  disproportioned,  when 
■"  seen  too  nigh;  but  become  natural  and  regular,  when  set 
'  at  a  distance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  vieu',  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  surveyed.  For  h  like  reason, 
when  characters  are  exliibited  in  theutricnl  representa- 
tions, the  wnnt  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner,  the 
'  personages;  and  rendering  them  more  cold  nod  unenr 
tertnining,  makes  it  necessary  to  compensate,  by  the 
force  of  colouring,  what  they  want  in  substance.  Tliui 
we  find  in  common  life,  that  when  a  mau  once  allows 
'  himself  to  depart  from  truth  in  his  narratious,  he  never 
can  keep  within  bounds  of  probability;  but  adds  still 
some  new  circumstance  to  render  his  stories  more  maf* 
vellous,  and  to  satisfy  hu  raugination.  TWo  men-in 
buckram  suits  became  eleven  to  £3r  Johb  Falati^  bear 
fore  the  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  fennd  in  life 
fvith  as  strong  features,  and  as  bi^  a  coloniing  ■•  need 
be  employed  by  any  satirist  or  comic  poet;  and  that  is 
Avarice.  Every  day  ire  meet  with  men  of  immense 
fortttpes,  without  heirs,  ao^  op  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  who  refuse  themselves  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  go  on  helping  possessions  on  posses- 
sions under  all  the  real  pressures  of  the  severest  pover- 
ty. An  old  usurer,  says  the  story,  lying  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, was  presented  by  the  priest  with  the  cradfix  to 
worship.  He  opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  be' ex- 
pires, considers  ttie  crucifix,  and  cries,  7^e»Jewdiare 
nottrttCi  I  canonlj/ lend  ten  pittolet  upm  iHcA  a  pted^. 
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This  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  epigramnia- : 
tist ;  and  yet  every  one,  from  his  own  experience,  may 
be  able  to  recollect  almost  as  strong  instances  of  perse- 
verance in  avarice*    It  is  commonly  reported  of  a  fa- 
mous miser  in  this  city,  that  finding  himself  near  death, 
he  sent  for  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  gave  them  a 
bill  of  an  hundred  pounds,  payable  after  his  decease, 
which  sum  he  intended  should  be  disposed  of  in  chari- 
table uses ;  but  scarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders 
them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers  them  ready  money, 
if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the  sum.     Another. 
noted  miser  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his 
heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  building  an  hospital,- 
protracted  the  drawing  of  his  will  from  day  to  day; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  if  those  interested  in  it  had  not 
paid  for  the  drawing  of  it,  he  would  have  died  intestate.^ 
In  short,  none  of  the  most  furious  excesses  of  love  and 
ambition  are,  in  any  respect,  to  be  compared  to  the  ex^ 
tremes  of  avarice. 

The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  avarice  is',  that 
It  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tem- 
pers, where  all  the  other  affections  are  extinct ;  and  the 
mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  some  pas- 
sion or  pursuit,  at  last  finds  out  this  monstrously  ab- 
surd one,  which  suits  the  coldness  and  inactivity  of  its 
temper.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  very  extraordinary, 
that  so  frosty,  spiritless  a  passion  should  be  able  to 
carry  us  further  than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and  plea*- 
sure.  But  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  iind,  that  this  very  circumstance  renders  the 
explication  of  the  case  more  easy.  When  tlie  temper 
is  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  it  naturally  shoots  out 
more  ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior  passions  to 
coonterbaUnc^  in  some  degree  its  predominant  incli* 
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nation,  ll  is  impossible  for  o  person  of  that  Irmper 
however  bent  on  any  pursuit,  to  be  deprived  of  nil  senae 
of  shame,  or  all  regard  to  sentiments  of  mankind.  Mis 
friends  must  have  some  influence  over  him  ;  and  other 
considerations  are  apt  to  have  their  weight.  All  thii 
serves  to  restrain  him  within  some  bounds,  But  it  is 
no  wonder  thai  the  avoiicious  man,  beingt  from  the  cold- 
ness of  his  temper,  without  regard  to  reputation,  to 
friendship  or  to  pleasure,  should  be  carried  so  far  by 
liis  prevailing  inclination,  and  should  display  his  pa»> 
tiioii  in  such  surprising  instances. 

Accordingly,  we  tiiid  no  vice  so  irreclaimable  as  «vBf 
rice ;  and  tliougli  tliere  scarcely  has  been  a  moralist  or 
philosopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  who  lias  not  levelled  a  stroke  at  it,  we  hardly  lind 
n  single  instance  of  any  person's  being  curml  of  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  more  apt  to  spp  rove  of  ihoM 
who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humour,  than  of  those  who 
tremt  it  in  a  serious  msiuier.  There  being  wo  Ulde  bflpM 
pf  doiof^  good  to  the  people  infected  with  this  new,  I 
vopld  have  the  rest  of  mankind  at  leas^  dircxled 
by  our  manner  of  expoai^  it ;  aa  indeed  there  k  no 
Idnd  of  diveniont  of  which  they  aeem  wo  wiUinf  to 
{Mutake. 

Among  the  &Ues  of  Moonnr  de  la  Motte,  Acavlt 
one  lereiled  against  anrice,  whkh  seems  to  me  awn 
natural  and  easy  tlian  most  of  the  &t4es  of  that  iagi 
nioas  author.  A  miser,  says  he,  being  dead^  aad  UAf 
interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  St^  desiring  to  be 
ferried  over  along  with  the  other  ghosts.  Qiaraa  d^ 
nuoids  bis  fere,  and  is  snrpriaed  to  see  the  miser,  rather 
than  pay  it,  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swin 
over  to  the  other  ude,  notwithstaodii^  all  Uie  i  Imimwi 
and  oppoaitioo  that  coold  be  nade  to  htm.    AH  bcM 
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was  in  an  nproar ;  and  each  of  tb^  judges  was  medi- 
tating some  punishment  suitable  to  a  crime  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall 
he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  trem- 
ble below  the  precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaides  ? 
Or  assist  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  stone?  No,  says 
Minos,  none  of  these.  We  must  invent  some  severer 
punishment  Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the  earth,  to  see 
the  use  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  design  of  setting 
myself  in  opposition  to  this  celebrated  author,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to 
expose  the  same  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was 
taken  from  these  lines  of  Mr  Pope : 

Dunn'd  to  the  mincsy  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  aUve  that  digs  it,  and  the  sUye  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indictment 
against  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  counsel  and  advice  in  tempting, 
inducing,  persuading,  and  traitorously  seducing  the 
children  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  detestable  crime 
of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  the  body,  ran- 
sack her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treasure.  The  in- 
dictment was  very  long  and  verbose  :  but  we  must 
omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and  synonymous 
terms,  not  to  tire  our  readers  too  much  with  our  tale. 
Avarice,  being  called  before  Jupiter  to  answer  to  this 
charge,  had  not  much  to  say  in  her  own  defence.  The 
faijury  was  clearly  proved  upon  her.  The  fact,  indeed 
was  notorious,  and  the  injury  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated. When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  demanded  jus- 
tice, Jupiter  very  readily  gave  sentence  in  her  &vour ; 
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and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpose — That,  since  dame 
Avarice,  the  defendant,  had  thus  grievously  injured  danie 
Earth,  the  plaintifT,  she  was  hcrebj'  ordered  to  take  that 
treasure,  of  which  she  had  feloniously  robbed  the  said 
plaintiff  by  ransacking  her  bosom,  and  restore  it  back 
to  her  without  diminution  or  retention.  From  this 
sentence  it  will  follow,  says  Jupiter  to  the  by-standers, 
that  in  all  future  ages,  the  retainers  of  Avarice  shall 
bury  and  conceal  their  riches,  and  thereby  restore  to 
the  earth  what  they  take  from  her. 
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The  elegant  part  of  maaldnd,  who  are  not  im 
in  mere  animal  life,  but  employ  themselves  ia  the  ope" 
rations  of  the  mind,  may  be  divided  into  the  leamtd 
and  comxnihle.  The  learned  are  such  as  have  chosen 
for  their  portion  the  higher  and  more  difficult  opers- 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  require  leisure  apd  so- 
litude, and  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection,  witbont 
long  preparation  and  severe  Ubotu:.  The  convfTsible 
world  join  to  a  sociable  disposition,  and  a  tpste  for  plea* 
sure,  an  inclination  for  the  easier  and  more  gentle  ex- 
ercises of  the  understanding,  for  obvious  reflections  o|i 
human  alTairs,  and  the  duties  of  common  life,  and  for 
observation  of  the  blemishes  or  perfections  of  the  par* 
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ticiilar  objects  that  surround  them.  Such  subjects  of 
thought  furnish  not  sufficient  employment  in  solitude, 
but  require  the  company  and  conversation  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  to  render  them  a  proper  exercise  fpr  the 
mind;  and  this  brings  mankind  together  in  society, 
where  every  one  displays  his  thoughts  in  observations 
in  the  best  manner  he  is  able,  and  mutually  gives  and 
receives  information,  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  separation  of  the  learned  from  the  conversible 
world  seenls  to  have  been  the  great  defect  of  the  last  age, 
and  must  have  had  a  very  bad  influence  both  on  bpoks 
and  company :  for  what  possibility  is  there  of  finding 
topics  pf  conversation  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  ivithout  having  recourse  sometimes. to 
history,  poetry,  politics,  and  the  more  obvious  princi- 
ples, at  least,  of  philosophy  ?  Must  pur  whole  discourse 
be  a  continued  series  of  gossipping  stories  and  idle  re- 
marks ?  Must  the  mind  neyer  rise  higher,  but  be  per- 
petually 


StunM  and  worn  out  with  endleM  chaty 
Of  WiU  did  this,  and  Nan  did  tM  ?  - 


This  would  be  to  render  the  time  spent  in  company 
the  most  unentertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  unprofit- 
able, part  of  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  learning  has  been  as  great  a  loser 
by  being  shut  up  in  colleges  and  cells,  and  secluded 
from  the  world  and  good  company.  By  that  means 
every  part  of  what  we  call  belles  lettres  became  totally 
barbarous,  being  cultivated  by  men  without  any  taste 
for  life  or  manners,  and  without  that  liberty  and  faci- 
lity of  thought  and  expression  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  conversation.      Even  philosophy  went*  to        *  1 
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wreck  bv  this  moping  recluse  method  or  studr.  and 
U'cume  Bs  chimerical  in  her  concla^ions,  ss  she  «nu 
imiiildli^ible  in  her  stjleaiid  manner  of  delivery ;  and. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  expected  from  men  who  never 
consulted  experience  in  any  of  their  reasoninjrs  or  *!"> 
never  searched  for  that  experience,  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  in  common  life  and  conversation  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  observe,  that  mer>  of  let- 
tew  in  tliix  ape  have  lost  !"  »  ^at  measure  ihnt  shy- 
ness and  bashfulneas  of  t(  ■,  which  Icqtl  then  at  » 
distance  from  mankind ;  at  the  same  lime,  that 

men  of  the  world  or«  prou  '  borrowing  from  books 
their  moat  agreeable  topics  conversation.  It  is  to  b« 
lioped  thai  lliis  league  betwe  n  (he  learned  and  con- 
versible  worlds,  which  is  sc  PP''y  begun,  will  be  still 
farther  improved  to  their  n  tual  advantage ;  and  to 
that  end,  I  know  nothing  advantageous  than  such 

Essays  as  those  with  wliicn  .  endeavour  to  enlerlsiD 
the  public.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  contider  njn^ 
BS  a  kind  of  resident  or  ambasMdor  from  the  dominMBB 
of  learning  to  tboM  of  conversatioD^  and  shall  think  H 
my  constant  duty  to  pnHnote  a  good  oorreqxmdenoe 
betwixt  these  two  states,  which  have  so  great  a  depend* 
ance  on  each  other.  I  shall  give  intdligenee  to  di»  - 
learned  of  whatever  passes  in  company,  and  ahall  en-  * 
deavoor  to  import  into  company  whaterex  ooaunodilHS 
I  6nd  in  my  native  country  proper  for  their  «■•  and 
entertainment.  The  balance  of  trade  we  need  not  be 
jealous  of,  nor  wilt  there  be  any  difficulty  to  preserve 
it  on  both  sides.  The  materials  of  this  commerce 
must  chiefly  be  furnished  by  conversatioD  and  c<»nmcNi 
lite:  the  manulacturing  of  them  alone  bel<Nig»  ta 
learning. 

As  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  u^t^ence  in  an 
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ambassador  not  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  where  he  is  commissioned  to  reside ;  so  it 
would  be  altogether  inexcusable  in  me  not  to  address 
myself  with  a  particular  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
are  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire  of  conversation*  I 
approach  them  with  reverence ;  and  were  not  my  oouih 
trymen  the  learned,  astubbom  independent  race  of  mor- 
tals, extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  tinaeeuslxMiH 
edto  subjection,  I  should  resign  into  their  fiur  hands  the 
sovereign  authority  <iver  the  republic  of  letters.  As  the 
case  stands,  my  eommisnon  eJttends  no  farther  than  to 
fleaire  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our 
common  enemies,  against  the  enemies  of  reason  and  beau- 
tjf  people  of  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts.  From  thb 
moment  let  us  pursue  them  with  the  severest  vengeance : 
let  no  quarter  be  given,  but  to  those  of  sound  under* 
standings  and  delicate  affections  |  and  these  characters, 
il  is  to  be  presumed,  we  shidl  always  find  inseparable. 
To  be  serious,  and  to  quit  the  allusion  before  it  be 
worn  thread*bare,  I  am  of  opinion  that  women,  that  is, 
women  of  sense  and  education  (for  to  such  alone  I  adr 
^rsss  myself)  are  much  better  judges  of  all  polite  writ- 
ing than  men  of  the  same  degree  of  understanding; 
and  that  it  is  a  vain  panic,  if  they  be  so  fiur  terrified  with 
Ibe  common  ridicule  that  is  levelled  against  learned 
ladies,  as  utterly  to  abandon  every  kind  of  books  and 
study  to  our  sex.  Let  the  dread  of  that  ridicule 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  conceal  their 
knowledge  before  fools,  who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  nor 
•f  them.  Such  will  still  presume  upon  the  vain  tide  of 
die  male  sex  to  affect  a  superiority  above  them :  but  my 
fair  readers  may  be  assured,  that  all  men  of  sense,  who 
know  the  world,  have  a  great  deference  for  their  judg- 
meot  of  such  books  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  their 
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knowledge,  and  repose  more  confidence  in  the  delicacy, 
of  their  taste,  though  unguided  by  rules,  than  iiT  all 
the  dull  labours  of  pedants  and  commentators*  In  a 
neighbouring  nation,  equally  famous  for  good  taste^ 
and  for  gallantry,  the  ladies  are,  in  a  manner,  the  8d« 
vereigns  of  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  of  the  amver* 
sible  s  and  no  polite  writer  pretends  to  venture  [befi>re 
the  public,  without  the  approbation  of  some  celebrated 
judges  of  that  sex.  Their  verdict  is,  indeed,  some- 
times complained  of;  and,  in  particular,  I  find,  that 
the  admirers  of  Comeille,  to  save  that  great  poetfs 
honour  upon  the  ascendant  that  Racine  b^an  to  take 
over  him,  always  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected^ 
that  so  old  a  man  could  dispute  the  prize,  before  such 
judges,  with  so  young  a  man  as  his  rivaL  But  this  ob- 
servation has  been  found  unjust^  since  posterity  seems 
to  have  ratified  the  verdict  of  that  tribunal :  and  Ra- 
cine, though  dead,  is  still  the  favourite  of  the  fiur  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  judges  among  the  men. 

There  is  only  one  subject  of  which  I  am  apt  to  dis- 
trust the  judgment  of  females,  and  that  is  concerning 
books  of  gallantry  and  devotion,  which  they  commonly 
affect  as  high  flown  as  possible ;  and  most  of  them 
seem  more  delighted  with  the  warmth,  than  with  the 
justness  of  the  passion.  I  mention  gallantry  and  de- 
votion as  the  same  subject,  because,  in  reality,  they  be- 
come the  same  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  they  both  depend  upon  the  very 
same  complexion.  As  the  fair  sex  have  a  great  share 
of  the  tender  and  amorous  disposition,  it  perverts  their 
judgment  on  this  occasion,  and  makes  them  be  easily 
affected,  even  by  what  has  no  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sion or  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Mr  Addison's  elegant 
discourses  on  religion  have  no  relish  with  them,  in 
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comparison  of  books  of  mystic  devotion :  and  Otway^s 
tragedies  are  rgected  for  the  rakes  of  Mr  Dryden.  i 
'  Would  the  ladies  correct  their  false  taste  in  this  par- 
ticular, let  them  accustom  themseWes  a  little  more  to 
books  of  all  kinds ;  let  them  give  encouragement  to 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  to  frequent  their  com« 
pany;  and  finally,  let  them  concur  heartily  in  that 
union  I  have  projected  betwixt  the  learned  and  con^ 
versible  worlds.  They  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  more 
complaisance  from  their  usual  followers  than  from  men 
of  learning ;  but  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  so  sin- 
cere an  afiection:  and,  I  hope,  they  will  never  h% 
guilty  of  so  wrong  a  choice^  as  to  sacrifice  the  sub- 
itance  for  the  shadow. 


ESSAY  VI. 
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There  is  a  set  of  men  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us, 
who  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  ridiculing 
every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Reason,  sobriety, 
honour,  friendship,  marriage,  are  the  perpetual  sub- 
jects of  their  insipid  raillery ;  and  even  public  spirit, 
and  a  regard  to  our  country,  are  treated  as  chimericxd 
and  romantic.  Were  the  schemes  of  these  anti-re- 
Ibrmers  to  take  place,  all  the  bonds  of  society  must  be 
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broken^  to  make  way  fiir  the  indnlgBiiee  of  a  Ueentioat 
mirth  and  gaieljr ;  the  compenion  of  oar  dnmkev  Gnh 
lies  must  be  ptcfiemd  to  m  ftind  or  hrodier ;  HJimoinlB 
pradigplitj  must  besopplied  at  the  eipeMe  of  eveij 
thing  mloahle^  either  m  |mfalic  or  pRvate ;.  and 
shall  have  so  litde  ngsid  to  an j  thbig  befood 
^^f^4iy  thai^  at  htt^  n  firse  canstitBtioii  of 


mankind,  and  mmit  degenenAa  into  one  imjnt sal  sf» 
tem  of  finand  and  oom|ilion«  .  . 

nwie  is  anodier  hnmonriridch  maj  be 
some  pretenders  to  visdoa^  aediriiid^  if 
■■■t*«^if  us  the  idle  prtelftwt  hnmonr  above 
most,  however,  have  a  veiy  bad  eftot  on 
ddge  it.  I  mean  diat  grave  philoaophic 
after  peifiBdioii,  vhich,  nnder  pretext  of 
prqndioes  and  errors  strikes  at  dl  die  moat 
sentiments  of  the  heart*  and  aD  the  most  nsefid 
and  instincts,  which  can  govern  a  hvman  creature. 
The  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  this  UHj  among  die 
ancients;  and  I  wish  some  of  more  TeneraUe  charac- 
ters in  later  times  had  not  cofMed  them  too  fiuthfuUj  in 
this  particular.  The  virtuons  and  tender  sentiments 
or  prejudices,  if  jou  will,  have  snflered  m^itilj  bj 
these  reflections ;  wiiile  a  certain  sullen  pride  or  eon* 
tempt  of  mankind  has  prevailed  in  their  stead,  and  hai 
been  esteemed  the  greatest  wisdom ;  thoogh,  in  reslitv, 
it  be  the  most  egregious  fbUv  of  all  othcffs.  Slatfliai 
being  solicited  by  Brutus  to  make  cme  of  that  noble 
band  who  stnidt  the  GodJike  stroke  for  the  libertj  of 
Rome,  refused  to  accompanT  them,  savii^  iJkmi  mUmum 
wrrejbois  or  auid^  and  did  mol  dfterrr  tkmi  a  wite  aaa 
sktmUl  tromble  kis  head  about  iirau 

My  learned  reader  will  here  easily  recollect  the  rea- 
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smi,  which  an  ancient  philosopher  gave,  why  he  would 
not  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  who  solicited  his 
friendship.  He  was  too  much  a  philosopher  to  think 
that  the  connexion  of  having  sprung  from  the  same 
parent  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  a  reasonable 
mind,  and  expressed  his  sentiment  after  such  a  manner 
as  I  think  not  proper  to  repeat.  When  your  friend  is 
in  affliction,  says  Epictetus,  you  may  counterfeit  a 
sympathy  with  him,  if  it  give  him  relief;  but  take  care 
not  to  allow  any  compassion  to  sink  into  your  heart, 
or  disturb  that  tranquillity,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom.  Diogenes  being  asked  by  his  friends  in  his 
sickness,  what  should  be  done  with  him  after  his  death? 
Why,  says  he,  thrcm  me  out  into  thejields. — What^  re- 
plied they,  to  the  birds  or  beasts  ? — No:  place  a  cudgel 
by  me^  to  defend  myself  withaL-^To  voihat  purpose  ?  say 
they,  you  mil  not  have  any  sense,  nor  any  power  of  male-' 
ing  use  of  it.  Then  if  the  beasts  shotdd  devour  me,  cries 
he,  shall  I  be  any  more  sensible  of  it  F—I  know  none  of 
the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  which  shows  more  evi- 
dently both  the  liveliness  and  ferocity  of  his  temper. 

How  different  from  these  are  the  maxims  by  which 
Eugenius  conducts  himself !  In  his  youth,  he  applied 
himself  with  the  most  unwearied  labour,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy;  and  nothing  was  ever  able  to  draw  him 
from  it,  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  serving 
his  friends,  or  doing  a  pleasure  to  some  man  of  merit. 
When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  free  life  of  a  bachelor  (in  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  inclined  to  remain),  by  consi- 
dering that  he  was  the  last  branch  of  an  ancient  fomil}*; 
which  must  have  been  extinguished  had  he  died  with- 
out children.     He  made  choice  of  the  virtuous  and 
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beautiful  Emira  for  his  consort,  who,  after  being  the 
solace  of  his  life  for  many  years,  and  having  made  him 
the  &ther  of  seyeral  children,  paid  at  last  the  general 
debt  to  nature.  Nothing  could  have  supported  him 
under  so  severe  an  affliction,  but  the  consolation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  young  family,  who  were  now  become 
dearer  to  him  on  account  of  their  deceased  mother. 
One  daughter  in  particular  is  his  darling,  and  the  se- 
cret joy  of  his  soul ;  because  her  features,  her  air,  her 
voice,  recal  every  moment  the  tender  memory  c(  his 
spousi^  and  fill  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  conceals  this 
partiality  as  much  as  possible ;  and  none  but  his  inti- 
mate friends  are  acquainted  with  it.  To  them  he  re- 
veals all  his  tenderness ;  nor  is  he  so  affectedly  philo- 
sophical, A8  even  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  weakness. 
They  know  that  he  still  keeps  the.  birth-day  of  Emira 
with  tear%  and  a  more  fond  and  tender  reocdlection  of 
past  pleasures,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  celebrated  in 
her  lifetime,  with  joy  and  festivity.  They  know  that 
he  preserves  her  picture  with  the  utmost  care,  and  has 
one  picture  in  miniature,  which  he  always  wears  next 
to  his  bosom  ;  that  he  has  left  orders  in  his  last  will, 
t)>at,  in  whateter  part  of  the  world  he  shall  happen  to 
die,  his  body  shall  be  transported,  and  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  her's ;  and  that  a  monument  shall  be  erect- 
ed over  them,  and  their  mutual  love  and  happiness 
celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  which  he  himself  has  compos- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  shall  here  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  public.  It  contains  such  an  instance  of 
a  philosophic  spirit,  as  I  think  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example,  not  to  depart .  too  far  from 
the  received  maxims  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  by  a 
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refined  search  ailer  happiness  or  perfection.  The  story 
I  have  been  since  assured  of  as  matter  of  fact* 

SIR,  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1737. 

I  know  you  are  more  curious  of  accounts  of  metl 
than  of  buildings,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed of  private  history  than  of  public  transactions  i 
for  which  reason  I  thought  the  following  stoiy,  which 
is  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  this  city,  would 
be  no  unacceptable  entertainment  to  you. 

A  yoiing  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  being  left  entire^ 
ly  at  her  Own  disposal,  persisted  long  in  a  resolutioii 
df  leading  a  single  life,  notwithstanding  seVefal  advan- 
tageous offers  that  hiid  been  made  to  hen  She  had 
been  determined  to  embrace  this  resolution,  by  observ- 
itig  the  many  unhappy  marriages  among  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  by  hearing  the  complaints  which  her  female 
friends  iluide  of  the  tyranny,  inconstancy,  jealousy,  of 
indifierence  df  their  husbands.  Being  a  woman  of 
strong  spirit  and  an  uncomriioti  wfty  of  thinking,  she 
foond  no  difficulty  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  thist 
resolution,  and  could  not  suspect  herself  of  such  weak-s 
ness  as  ever  to  be  induced,  by  any  temptation,  to  de- 
part from  it.  She  had,  however,  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  having  a  son,  whose  education  she  was  re« 
solved  to  make  the  principal  concern  df  her  life,  and 
by  that  means  supply  the  place  of  those  other  passions, 
which  she  was  resolved  for  ever  to  renounce.  She 
pushed  her  philoso()hy  to  such  an  uncommon  length,  as 
to  find  no  contradiction  betwixt  such  a  desire  and  her 
former  resolution ;  and  accordingly  looked  i(bont  with 
great  deliberation  to  find  among  all  her  male  acquaint- 
ance, one  whose  character  and  person  were  agreeable 
to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself  on  that 
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head.    At  lengthy  being  in  the  pl^hoose  one  efebingi 
she  sees  in  the  partem^  ayoong  man  of  amostengagiiig 
countenance  and  modest  deportment;  and  fiwb  such  a 
prepossession  in  his  fiivoor,  that  she  had  hopes  dus 
must  be  the  person  she  had  long,  soag^t  finr  in  vain. 
She  immediately  deqpatchea  a  servant  to  Um ;  desiring 
his  company  at  her  lod^ngi  next  morning.     Hie 
young  man  was  otreijoyed  at  the  menage^  and  eoold 
i|ot  command  his  satisfaction^  upon  receiving  aoch  an 
advance  from  a  lady  of  so  great  beauty^  repntatiom  and 
quality.    He  was,  therefixre^  mneh  disappointed*  when 
he  found  e  woman,  who  would  allow- him  no  fieedoans; 
and  amidst  all  her  obliging  behavionry  confined  and 
Qverawed  him  to  the  bounds,  of  rational  diseoi|rse.  and 
conversation.    She  seemed,  however,  willing  U>  com- 
mence 8  friendsh^)  with  turn ;  and  told  hinii  thai  his 
company  would  always  be  acceptable  to  her,  whenever 
he  had  a  leisure  hour  to  bestow.  He  needed  not  mndi 
entreaty  to  renew  his  visits,  being  so  struck  with  her  wit 
and  beauty,  that  he  must  have  been  unhappy  had  lie 
been  debarred  her  company.  Every  conversation  serv- 
ed only  the  more  to  inflame  his  passion,  and  gave  him 
more  occasion  to  admire  her  person  and  understand* 
ing,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  his  own  good  fortune.    He 
was  not,  however,  without  anxiety,  when  he  consider- 
ed the  disproportion  of  their  birth  and  fortune ;  nor 
was  his  uneasiness  allayed,  even  when  he  reflected  on 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  their  acquaintance 
had  commenced.     Our.  philosophical  heroine,  in  the 
mean  time,  discovered,  that  her  lover's  personal  quali- 
ties did  not  belie  his  physiognomy ;  so  that  judging 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther  trial,  she  takes  a 
proper  opportunity  of  communicating  to    him    her 
whole  intention.      Their  intercourse   continued  for 
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some  time,  till  at  last  her  wishes  were  crowned,  and 
she  was  now  mother  of  a  boy,  who  was  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  her  future  care  and  concern.     Gladly  would 
she  have  continued  her  friendship  with  the  father ;  but 
finding  him  too  passionate  a  lover  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  of  friendship,  she  was  obliged  to  put  a 
violence  upon  herself.      She  sends  him  a  letter,  in 
which  she  had  inclosed  a  bond  of  annuity  for  a  thou« 
sand  crowns ;  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  never  to 
see  her  more,  and  to  forget,  if  possible,  all  past  favours 
and  familiarities.     He  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving 
this  message ;  and  having  tried  in  vain  all  the  arts  that 
might  win  upon  the  resolution  of  a  woman,  resolved  at 
last  to  attack  her  by  her  foible.    He  commences  a  law- 
suit against  her  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
claims  hb  son,  whom  he  pretends  a  right  to  educate  as 
he  pleased,  according  to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  law 
in  such  cases.     She  pleads,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
express  agreement  before  their  commerce,  and  pre- 
tends that  he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  any  offspring 
that  might  arise  from  their  embraces.     It  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  parliament  will  determine  in  this  extra« 
ordinary  case,  which  puzzles  all  the  lawyers  as  much  as 
it  does  the  philosophers.    As  soon  as  they  come  to  any 
issue,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it,  and  shall  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  subscribing  myself,  as  I  do  at  present. 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 
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• 

The  moral  of  the  foUofriDg  tMe  will  eufly  ditoofor 
itself,  without  my  expluning  it  0ne  yiynlet  meeting 
another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  fmited  in  strict- 
est amity^  ^th  npisy  haughtiness  and  disdain  thus  be- 
spoke him — f  Wh^  bf<4her  I  eliU  in  the  same  state  I 
Still  low  and  creepmg  I  Are  jsm  upt  ^shamed,  whco 
yq^  bjel^pl^  ipe,  ijrho^  thoag)i  lately  in  ajOo  lepnilitigq 
with  you,  am  npw.  become  a  great'  riyer,,  and  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  jiypl  the-J)annbeior  the^Bhine^'pffDr 
vided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which,  have  fiiyour- 
ed  piy  bimks,  but  neglected  yours?*: — •  Very  true,*  ap- 
plies the  humble  rivulet :  *  You  are  now,  indeed,  swolu 
to  a  great  size ;  but  metliinks  you  are  become  withal 
spinewhat  turbulept  anfi  myddy.  )  mn  i^pntisnted  with 
my  low  condition  and  my  purity.  * 

Instead  of  comraentipg  upon  (his  faUe,  I  shall  take 
occ^ion  from  it  to  cpmpare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  plapecl 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  most 
eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most  numerous 
rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought 
principally  to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  sre 
too  mqch  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  (oo  much 
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occupied  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life,  to 
hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The  middle  sta« 
tion,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the 
greatest  leisure,  consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap 
a  new  enjoyment,  from  comparing  his  situation  with 
that  of  persons  above  or  below  him« 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted—*  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die: 
remove  far  from  me  vanity  apd  lies ;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me,  lest  t  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  {  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain.' — The  middle  station  is  here  justly 
reoommended,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue; 
and  I  may  also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
most  ample  exercise  of  it,  ahd  furnishes  employment 
for  every  good  quality  which  we  can  possibly  be  pos- 
sessed of*  Those  who  are  placed  aippng  the  lower 
ranks  of  men,  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any 
olhev  virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  in* 
dustry»  and  integrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into 
the  higher  stations,  have  full  emplojrmeut  for  their  ge- 
nerosity, humanity,  affability,  and  charity,  When  a 
man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can  exert  the 
former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter  tOr 
wards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the 
human  soul  is  susceptible  of,  may  hay^  its  turn,  and 
be  called  up  to  action ;  and  a  m^n  may,  after  thb  man- 
ner, be  much  more  certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue, 
than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant,  and  without 
employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to 
lie  among  equals,  and  is^  fpr  that  reasony  chiefly  calcu- 


laled  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  Tliis  virtue  is 
friciiclsliip.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tempers 
are  apt  to  envy  tlie  great,  when  they  consider  the  large 
opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  tlieir 
fellow- creatures,  ami  of  acquiring  the  friendship  imd 
esteem  of  men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in 
Tain,  and  are  not  obliged  to  nssocinte  with  those  whom 
they  have  Htde  kindness  fof)  like  pcnple  of  inferior 
Etntions,  who  are  subject  to  have  their  proffers  of  friend- 
ship rejected,  even  where  they  would  be  most  fond  of 
placing  their  affections.  But  though  the  great  have 
more  facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be 
so  certain  of  the  sincerity  of  them,  as  men  of  a  lower 
rank,  since  the  favours  they  bestow  may  acquire  them 
flattery,  instead  of  good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been 
very  jndiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves 
more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  re- 
ceive, and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends 
by  obliging  thetn  too  far.  I  should,  therefore,  diooM 
to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  cominace 
with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations  pvea  and 
received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side^  and  sboold  be 
afraid,  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  bis,  he  would  alao  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  at  have 
a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdon 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attuning  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  hutnsa 
life,  and  every  thing  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
fore him:  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations; 
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and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world,  with* 
out  his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  com- 
municating a  remark,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, viz.  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Provi* 
dence,  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities,  since 
there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to  act  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more  natural  parts, 
and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make  a  good  lawyer 
or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great  monarch.  For  let 
us  take  any  race  or  succession  of  kings,  where  birth 
alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown ;  the  English  kings,  for 
instance,  who  have  not  been  esteemed  the  most  shining 
in  history.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  succession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  we  may  reckon  twenty-eight  sove- 
reigns, omitting  those  who  died  minors.  Of  these^ 
eight  are  esteemed  princes  of  great  capacity,  viz.  the 
Conqueror,  Harry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry 
V.  and  VII.,  Elizabeth,  and  tlie  late  King  William. 
Now,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  there  are  not  eight,  out  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either 
on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis  II. 
Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of  capacity, 
viz.  Louis  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis  I.,  and  Harry 
IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  mankind  well  requires 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and  humanity,  but  not  a 
surprising  capacity.  A  certain  Pope,  whose  name  I 
have  forgot,  used  to  say.  Let  us  divert  ourselves^  my 
friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.     There  are,  indeed. 
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some  critical  times,  such  as  those  in  whidi  Harry  IV. 
lived,  that  call  lor  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  a  less  cou-  • 
mge  and  capacity,  than  what  appeared  in  that  great 
monarch,  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight.  But  such  - 
circumstances  are  rare ;  and  even  tlien  fortune  does  at 
least  one  half  of  the  businees.  i 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phyw. 
sic,  require  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are- 
exerted  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  parta 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  chiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander;  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman;  but  genius  and  capacity  In  a  scholar.  Great 
generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start  up  at  once, 
even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians.  Sweden  woi  I 
sunk  in  ignorance,  when  it  produced  Gustavus  Erio* 
son,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus:  Muscovy,  when  the 
Czar  appeared  :  ntid  perhaps  Carlhnge,  when  it  gave 
birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  pass  throng  a 
long  gradation  of  its  Spencers,  JohnsonG,  Wdla% 
Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a  P<^ie.  A 
happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  a  kind' 
of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature  must  affonl  the  ridicrt>' 
genius  that  comes  from  her  hands  g  education  and  e>>' 
ample  must  cultivate  it  from  the  earliest  iafancy;  aai' 
industry  must  concur  to  carry  it  to  any  degree' of  per* 
fection.  No  man  needs  be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kai 
among  the  Persians ;  but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age 
among  the  Greeks,  is  certainly  matter  of  the  high^ 
wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war,   who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel' 
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dom  happens  in  any  state  or  kingdom,'  that  several  at 
once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many  Marl- 
boroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate^  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  re^ment  ? 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Milton  in 
England  within  these  hundred  years,  because  every 
one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  possessed 
of  them ;  and  no  ope  could  exert  them  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  no  man  were 
allowed  to  write  verses,  but  the  person  who  was  before- 
hand named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expect  a  poet  in 
ten  thousand  years  ? 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it  At  least,  Galileo 
and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the  rest^ 
that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same  class  with 
them; 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  though  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius:  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire,  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  more  rare 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exerting 
the  talents  requisite  fur  eloquence,  or  acquiring  the 
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knowledge  requisite  for  wridi^  histmjf  depend  in  Mne 
measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  pronoonce  these  pro* 
ductions  of  genius  to  be  more  estnundinny  liian  the 
former* 

I  should  now  return  firom  this  digresnon,  and  show 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  fefornvfak  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom :  but  as  ihe 
arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obvioasi  I  diatt 
here  forbear  insisting  on  then. 


ESSAY  VIII.»» 

ON  SUICIDE. 

One  considerable  advantage  that  arises  from  philo* 
sophy,  consists  in  the  sovereign  antidote  which  it  af- 
fords to  superstition  and  fidse  religion.  AU  other  re- 
medies  against  that  pestilent  distemper  are  vain»  or  at 
least  uncertain.  Plain  good  sense,  and  the  practice  of 
the  world,  which  alone  serve  most  purposes  of  life,  are 
here  found  ineffectual :  History,  as  well  as  daily  ex- 
perience, furnish  instances  of  men  endowed  with  the 
strongest  capacity  for  business  and  affairs,  who  have 
all  their  lives  crouched  under  slavery  to  the  grossest 
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vd  at  London,  under  the  following  title.  "  Essajrs  on  Suicide^  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  £sq. 
Never  before  published.  Witli  Remarks,  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  contained  in  these  Performances,  by  the  Editor.  To  whidi  is 
added,  two  Letters  on  Suicide,  from  Ilousaeatt*»  Eloisa*   London,  1783.*' 
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superstition.  Even  gaiety  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
which  infuse  a  balm  into  every  other  wound,  afford  no 
remedy  to  so  virulent  a  poison,  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  though  commonly  pos- 
sessed of  these  rich  presents  of  nature,  feel  many  of 
their  joys  blasted  by  this  importunate  intruder.  But 
when  sound  philosophy  has  once  gained  possession  of 
the  mind,  superstition  is  effectually  excluded ;  and  one 
may  fairly  affirm,  that  her  triumph  over  thb  enemy  is 
more  complete  tlian  over  most  of  the  vices  and  imper* 
fections  incident  to  human  nature.  Love  or  anger, 
ambition  or  avarice,  have  their  root  in  the  temper  and 
affections,  which  the  soundest  reason  is  scarce  ever 
able  fully  to  correct;  but  superstition  being  founded 
on  false  opinion,  must  immediately  vanish  when  true 
philosophy  has  inspired  juster  sentiments  of  superior 
powers.  The  contest  is  here  more  equal  between  the 
distemper  and  the  medicine ;  and  nothing  can  hinder 
the  latter  from  proving  effectual,  but  its  being  false 
and  sophisticated. 

It  will  here  be  superfluous  to  magnify  the  merits  of 
Philosophy  by  displaying  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  vice  of  which  it  cures  the  human  mind.  The 
superstitious  man,  says  Tully,  ^  is  miserable  in  every 
scene,  in  every  incident  in  life ;  even  sleep  itself,  which 
banishes  all  other  cares  of  unhappy  mortals,  affords  to 
hi;n  matter  of  new  terror,  while  he  examines  his 
dreams,  and  finds  in  those  visions  of  the  night  prog- 
nostications of  future  calamities.  I  may  add,  that 
though  death  alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  his  misery, 
he  dares  not  fly  to  this  refuge,  but  still  prolongs  a  mi* 
serable  existence,  from  a  vain  fear  lest  he  offend  his 

*  Dc  Divin.  lib.  u. 
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Maker,  by  using  the  pow«r  iritb  whldf  that  benefioeiit 
Being  has  endowed  him.  He  presents  of  Gbn  and 
nature  are  ravished  from  us  by  this  crud  enemy ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  <me  step  #(mld  remove  us  ftom' 
the  refpaos  of  pain  and  sorrow,  her  mentfoeai  still  chain 
us  down  lo  a  hated  bein^  which  idie  hetself  chiefly 
contributes  to  render  miseniUe. 

'Tb  observed  by  such  as  have  beoi  reduced  fay  the 
calamities  of  life  to  the  necessity  of  emplojwg  this  fe^d 
remedy,  that  if  the  unseasonsdble  cafe  of  their  fiiends 
deprive  them  of  that  species  of  death  which  they  {nto- 
posed  to  themselves^  they  seldom  venture  upon  any 
other,  or  can  summon  up  so  much  resollitidn  a  second 
time,  as  to  eiecute  their  purpose.  So  great  is  our 
horror  of  death,  that  when  it  presents  itself  under  any 
form  besides  that  to  which  a  man  hito  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  inuiginfltion,  it  acqmres  new  terrors,  and 
overcomes  his  feeble  courage :  Bift  ^hen  the  menaces 
of  superstition  are  joined  to  this  natural  timidity,  no 
wonder  it  quite  deprives  men  of  all  power  over  their 
lives,  since  even  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to 
which  we  are  carried  by  a  strong  propensity,  are  torn 
from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant.  Let  us  here  endea- 
vour to  restore  men  to  their  native  liberty,  by  examin- 
ing all  the  common  arguments  against  suicide,  and 
showitig  that  that  action  may  be  free  from  every  impu- 
tation of  guilt  or  blarney  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  ancient  philosophers. 

If  suicide  be  crinfinal,  it  must  be  a  transgression  of 
our  duty  either  to  Ood^  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves. 
To  prove  that  suicide  is  no  transgression  of  our  duty 
to  God,  the  following  considerations  may  perhaps  suf- 
fice. In  order  to  govern  the  material  world,  the  al- 
mighty Creator  has  established  general  and  immutable 
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laws,  by  which  all  bodies,  from  the  greatest  planet  to 
the  smallest  particle  of  mattet*,  are  maintained  in  their 
proper  sphere  and  functiona  To  govern  the  animal 
world,  he  has  endowed  all  living  creatures  with  Ixxlily 
and  mental  powers;  with  senses^  passions,  appetites^ 
memory,  and  judgment,  by  which  they  are  impelled  or 
regulated  in  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. These  two  distinct  principles  of  the  material 
and  animal  world  continually  encroach  upon  each  o- 
ther,  and  mutually  retard  or  forward  each  othef's  ope- 
ration. The  powers  of  men  and  of  all  other  animals 
arc  restrained  and  directed  by  the  nature  atid  qualities 
of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  and  the  modifications  and 
actions  of  these  bodies  are  incessantly  altered  by  the 
operation  of  all  animals.  Man  is  stopt  by  rivers  in  his 
passage  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  rivers,  when 
properly  directed,  lend  their  force  to  th^  motion  of 
machines,  which  serte  to  the  use  of  man.  But  though 
the  provinces  of  the  material  and  animal  ix>wers  are 
not  kept  entirely  separate,  there  results  from  thence  no 
discord  or  disorder  in  the  creation ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  mixture,  union,  and  contrast  of  all  the  various 
powers  of  inanimate  bodies  and  living  creatures,  arises 
that  sympathy,  harmony,  and  proportion,  which  aifonls 
the  surest  argument  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  llie  pro- 
vidence of  the  Deity  appears  not  immediately  in  any 
operation,  but  governs  evefy  thing  by  those  general 
and  immutable  laws  which  have  beeA  established  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  All  events^  in  one  sense,  may 
be  pronounced  the  action  of  the  Alffiighty;  they  all 
proceed  from  those  pq^|w  with  which  he  has  endowed 
his  creatures.  A  hous^Tnich  falls  by  its  own  weight, 
is  not  brought  to  ruin  b^yiis  providence,  more  than 
one  destroyed  by  the  hands^of  men ;  nor  are  the  human 
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fiiculties  less  his  workmanship  than  the  Luvs  of  moticNi 
and  gravitation.  When  the  passions  pUjr»  when  the 
judgment  dictates^  when  the  limbs  obey ;  this  is  all  tuo 
operation  of  God ;  and  upon  these  animale  princqpla^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  inanimatOp  has  he  estahliished  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Every  event  ia  alike  in* 
portant  in  the  eyes  of  that  infinite  Beings  who  takes  m 
at  one  glance  the  most  distant  r^ons  of  qwoe^  and 
remotest  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  events  however 
important  to  us»  which  he  has  exempted  firom  the  ge^ 
neral  laws  that  govern  the  universe^  or  which  he  has 
peculiarly  reserved  for  his  own  immediate  actioi^  and 
operation.  The  revolution  of  states  and  empires  de« 
pends  upon  the  smallest  caprioe  or  passimi  of  sii^ 
men ;  and  the  lives  of  men  are  shortened  or  extended 
by  the  smallest  accident  of  air  or  diet»  sunshine  or  ten- 
pest.  Nature  still  continues  her  progress  and  opero* 
tion ;  and  if  general  laws  be  ever  broke  by  partitfalar 
volitions  of  the  Deity,  'tis  after  a  manner  which  en* 
tirely  escapes  human  observation.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  elements  and  other  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation  carry  on  their  action  without  regard  to  the 
particular  interest  and  situation  of  men ;  so  men  anC 
intrusted  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  th? 
various  shocks  of  matter,  and  may  employ  every  faculty 
with  which  tliey  are  endowed,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  ease,  happiness,  or  preservation.  What  is  the 
meaning  then  of  that  principle,  that  a  num  who,  tired 
of  life,  and  hunted  by  pain  and  misery,  bravely  over- 
comes all  tlie  ni^ural  terrors  of  death,  and  makes  his 
escape  from  this  cruel  sceiM^hat  such  a  man,  I  say, 
has  incurred  the  indignat^^^f  his  Creator,  by  en- 
croachuig  on  the  ollice  of^vine  providence,  and  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  the  universe  ?     Shall  we  assert. 
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that  the  Almighty  has  reserved  to  himself,  in  any  pe* 
culiar  manner,  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  has 
not  submitted  tliat  event,  in  common  with  others,  to 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  ? 
This  is  plainly  false :  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the 
same  laws  as  the  lives  of  all  other  animals ;  and  these 
are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 
The  fall  of  a  tower,  or  the  infusion  of  a  poison,  will  de* 
atroy  a  man  equally  with  the  meanest  creature;  an 
inundation  sweeps  away  every  thing  without  distinction 
that  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  fury.  Since  there- 
lore  the  lives  of  men  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  matter  and  motion,  is  a  man's  disposing 
of  his  life  criminal,  because  in  every  case  it  is  criminal 
to  encroach  upon  these  laws,  or  dbturb  their  opera- 
tion? But  this  seems  absurd:  All  animals  are  in- 
trusted to  their  own  prudence  and  skill  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  world ;  and  have  full  authority,  as  far  as 
their  power  extends,  to  alter  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. Without  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  they 
could  not  subsist  a  moment ;  every  action,  every  mo- 
tion of  a  man,  innovates  on  the  order  of  some  parts  of 
Ipatter,  and  diverts  from  their  ordinary  course  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion.  Putting  together  therefore  these 
eondusions,  we  find  that  human  life  depends  upon  the 
general  laws  of  matter  and  motioir,  and  that  it  is  no  en- 
croachment on  the  office  of  Providence  to  disturb  or 
alter  these  general  laws :  Has  not  every  one  of  conse- 
quence the  free  disposal  of  his  own  life  ?  And  may  he 
not  lawfully  employ  that  power  with  ^ich  nature  has 
endowed  him  ?  In  ordt^^^estroy  the  evidence  of  this 
conclusion,  we  must  show  a  reason  why  this  particular 
case  is  excepted.  Is  it  bec^se  human  life  is  of  such 
great  importance,  that  it2j^j)resumption  for  human 
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■e  to  dispose  of  it  ?    But  the  life  of  a  man  is  of 

greater  importance  to  the  universe  than  that  of  an 

ter;  And  were  it  of  ever  so  great  importance,  the 

r  of  human  nature  has  actually  submitted  it  to  hu- 

lan  nrudence,  and  reduced  ils  to  a  necessity,  in  every 

It,  of  determining  concerning  it. 

Were  the  disposHl  of  human  life  so  much  rcserTcd 

as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty,  that  it  were 

an  encroachment  on  his  right  for  men  to  dispose  of 

tlieir  own  lives,  it  would  :]ually  criminal  to  act  for 

tlie  preservation  of  life  as         ts  destruction.     If  I  turn 

aside  a  stone  which  is  fall        upon  my  head,  I  disturb 

the  course  of  nature  ;  and  i        ade  the  peculiar  province 

of  the  Almighty,  by  len         «ng  out  my  life  beyond 

the  period,  whJc  the        leral  laws  of  matter  and 

motion,  he  h 

A  hair,  a  jle  to  destroy  this  mighty 

being  whose  me  is  ui  auci  ortance.  Is  it  an  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  linman  prudence  may  lawfully  dis- 
pose of  what  depends  on  such  insignifieaiit  chum?  It 
would  be  no  crime  in  me  to  divert  the  KAle  or  Daonba . 
frc»n  its  course,  were  I  able  to  effect  soch  porpowi; 
Where  then  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ouncea  of 
blood  from  their  natural  channel  ? — Do  yoa  imagiiM 
that  I  repine  at  Providence,  or  curse  my  creatioot  be- 
cause I  go  out  of  life,  and  put  a  period  toabeingwhk^ 
were  it  to  continue,  would  reuder  lae'miseTBUa?  Far 
be  such  sentimentB  from  me.  I  am  only  coanneed  of 
a  matter  of  fact  which  you  yourself  acknowledge  possi- 
ble, that  hunufllife  may  be  unhappy;  and  that  my  ex- 
istence, if  further  prolonged^^uld  become  ineligible: 
but  I  thank  Providence,  b^^or  the  good  which  I  have 
already  enjoyed,  and  for^he  power  with  which  I  am 


endowed  of  escapinf;  the  ills  tlint  threaten  me.'  Tu 
you  it  belongs  to  repine  at  Providence,  who  foolishly 
imagine  that  you  have  do  such  power ;  and  who  must 
still  prolong  a  hated  life,  though  loaded  with  pain  and 
sickness,  with  shame  and  poverty. — Do  not  you  teach, 
that  when  any  ill  befals  me,  though  by  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  ought  to  be  resigned  to  providence;  and 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  the  operations  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  much  as  the  actions  of  inanimate  beings? 
When  I  fall  upon  my  own  sword,  therefor^  I  receive 
my  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a  precipice,  or  a  fever. 
The  submission  which  you  require  to  Providence,  in 
every  calamity  that  befalls  me,  excludes  not  human  skill 
•nd  industry,  if  possibly  by  their  means  I  can  avoid  or 
escape  the  calamity.  And  why  may  I  not  employ  one 
remedy  as  well  as  another  ?  If  my  life  be  not  my  own, 
it  were  criminal  for  me  to  put  it  in  danger,  as  well  as 
to  dispose  of  it;  nor  could  one  man  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  hero,  whom  glory  or  friendship  transports  into 
the  greatest  dangers ;  and  another  merit  tlie  reproach 
of  vretck  or  miscreant,  who  puts  a  period  to  his  life  from 
the  same  or  like  motives. — There  is  no  b^ng  which 
pOMesses  any  power  or  faculty,  tliat  it  receives  not  from 
its  Creator;  nor  is  tliere  any  one,  which  by  ever  so  ir- 
r^nlar  an  action, 'can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  his 
providence,  or  disorder  the  universe.  Its  operations 
are  his  works  equally  with  that  chain  of  events  which  it 
invades ;  and  whichever  principle  prevails,  we  may  for 
that  very  reason  conclude  it  to  be  most  favoured  by 
him.     Be  it  animate  or  inanimate;  rational  or  irration- 

'  Agumu  Deo  gTBtiu,  qncMl  nemo  in  t!u  uneri  pMeu.     Snicca, 
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al ;  'tis  all  the  same  case :  ila  power  is  still  derived 
from  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  is  alike  eomprahended 
in  the  order  of  his  prpvldeaee.    When  the  iMnor  ef 
pain  prevails  over  the  love  of  life;  when  a  Totaaftiuy 
action  anticipates  the  e£feots  of  blind  caoses ;  'tis  only 
in  consequence  of  those  powfTs  and  princqnlea  which  hi 
has  implanted  in  his  cfeatnres.    Divine  Pnmdenoe  is 
still  inviolate,  and  placed  fiw  beyond  the  nach  of  hn* 
man  injuries.'    'Tis  impious,  says  the  old  Roman  an* 
perstition,^  to  divert  rivers  bom  their  coprse,  or  invade 
the  prerogatives  of  nature.    'Tb  impioqs,  sq^  ijm 
French  superstiticm,  to  inoculate  lor  the  smaU-pqz,  at 
usurp  the  business  of  Piovidenoe,  faj  volontaiily  pto- 
ducing  distempers  and  maladies.    'Tis  inipioa%  s^s 
the  modern  European  superstidon,  tQ  put  a  period  te 
our  own  life,  and  thereby  rebel  i^pdnst  oar  Cnti/boin 
And  why  not  impious,  say  I,  lo  build  houses^  cylliuiie 
the  ground,  or  sail  up<Hi  the  ocean  ?  In  all  these  ae» 
tious  we  employ  our  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  pro* 
duce  some  innovation  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  in 
none  oF  them  do  we  any  more.    They  are  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  innocent,  or  equally  criminaL    Btd 
you  are  placed  by  Providetice,  like  a  letUinelj  im  a  parti* 
cular  station  i  and  when  you  desert  it  mthout  being  rr- 
called^  you  are  equally  guilty  of  rebellion  ifgainsi  your 
Almighty  Sovereign^  and  have  incurred  his  dispUaxwn 
— I  ask,  Why  do  you  conclude  that  Providence  has 
placed  me  in  this  station  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  that  I 
owe  my  birth  to  a  long  chain  of  causes,  of  which  mauy 
depended  upon  voluntary  actions  of  men.     Bui  Pram* 
dence  guided  all  these  causes^  and  nothing  happens  in  the 
wiiverse  without  its  consent  and  cooperation.     If  so,  then 

«  Taciu  Ann.  lib.  I. 
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neither  does  my  death,  however  voluntary,  happen 
without  its  consent ;  and  whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so 
far  overcome  my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life, 
I  may  conclude  that  I  am  recalled  from  my  station  in 
the  clearest  and  most  express  terms.  It  is  Providence 
surely  that  has  placed  me  at  this  present  moment  in 
this  chamber :  But  may  I  not  leave  it  when  I  think  pro- 
per, without  beitfg  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
deserted  my  post  or  station  ?  When  I  shall  be  dead,  the 
principles  of  which  I  am  composed  will  still  perfonn 
their  part  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  equally  useful  in 
the  grand  fiibric,  as  when  they  composed  this  individual 
creature.  The  difference  to  the  whole  will  be  no  great- 
er than  betwixt  my  being  in  a  chamber  and  in  the  open 
air.  The  one  change  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
the  other ;  but  not  more  so  to  the  universe. 

It  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  imagine  that  any  created 
being  can  disturb  the  order  of  the  world,  or  invade  the 
business  of  Providence !  It  supposes,  that  that  being 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  which  it  received  not 
from  its  Creator,  and  which  are  not  subordinate  to  his 
government  and  authority.  A  man  may  disturb  society, 
no  doubt,  and  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  AU 

.  mighty  :  But  the  government  of  the  world  is  placed  far 
beyond  his  reach  and  violence.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Almighty  is  displeased  with  those  actions 
that  disturb  society  ?  By  the  principles  which  he  has 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  inspire  us  with 
a  sentiment  of  remorse  if  we  ourselves  have  been  guilty 
of  such  actions,  and  with  that  of  blame  and  disappro- 
bation, if  we  ever  observe  them  in  others. — Let  us  now 
examine,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  whether 
Suicide  be  of  this  kind  of  actions,  and  be  a  breach  of 

our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and  to  society. 
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A  man  who  retires  from  life  does  no  harm  to  socie- 
ty :  He  only  ceases  to  do  good ;  which,  if  it  is  an  inju- 
ry, is  of  the  lowest  kind. — All  our  obligations  to  do  good 
to  society  seem  to  imply  sometfiing  reciprocal.  I  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  society,  and  therefore  ought  to  pro- 
mote its  interests ;  but  when  I  withdraw  myself  alto- 
gether from  society,  can  I  be  bound  any  longer  ?  But 
allowing  that  our  obligations  to  do  good  were  perpetual, 
they  have  certainly  some  bounds ;  I  am  not  obUged  to 
do  a  small  good  to  society  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
harm  to  myself  c  why  then  should  I  prolong  a  miserable 
existence,  because  of  some  frivolous  advantage  which 
the  public  may  perhaps  receive  from  me  ?  If  upon  ac- 
count of  age  and  infirmities,  I  may  lawfully  resign  any 
office,  and  employ  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  against 
these  calamities,  and  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
miseries  of  my  future  life ;  why  may  I  not  cut  short 
these  miseries  at  once  by  an  action  which  is  no  more 
prejudicial  to  society  ?-T-But  suppose  that  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety; suppose  that  I  am  a  burden  to  it;  suppose 
that  my  life  hinders  some  person  from  being  much 
more  useful  to  society :  In  such  cases,^  my  resignation 
of  lite  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  laudable.  And 
most  people  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to  abandon 
existence,  are  in  some  such  situation ;  those  who  have 
health,  or  power,  or  authority,  have  commonly  better 
reason  to  be  in  humour  with  the  world. 

A  man  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  public  in- 
terest ;  is  seized  upon  suspicion  ;  is  threatened  with  tlie 
rack ;  and  knows  from  his  own  weakness  that  the  se- 
cret will  be  extorted  from  him  :  Could  such  a  one  con- 
sult the  public  interest  better  than  by  putting  a  quick 
))criod  to  a  miserable  life  ?  This  w^s  the  case  of  tlie 
famous  and  brave  Suozi  of  Florence. — Again,  suppose 
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a  malefactor  is  justly  condemned  to  a  shameful  death ; 
can  any  reason  be  imagined  why  he  may  not  anticifuite 
his  punishment,  and  save  himself  all  the  anguish  of 
thinking  on  its  dreadful  approaches  ?  He  invades  the 
business  of  Providence  no  more  than  the  magistrate 
did  who  ordered  his  execution ;  and  his  voluntary 
death  is  equally  advantageous  to  society,  by  ridding  it 
of  a  pernicious  member. 

That  Suicide  may  often  be  consistent  with  interest 
and  with  our  duty  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  question, 
who  allows  that  age,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  may  ren  • 
der  life  a  burden,  and  make  it  worse  even  than  annihi- 
lation. I  believe  that  no  man  ever  threw  away  life 
while  it  was  worth  keeping.  For  such  is  our  natural 
horror  of  death,  that  small  motives  will  never  be  able 
to  reconcile  us  to  it ;  and  though  perhaps  the  situation 
of  a  man's  health  or  fortune  did  not  seem  to  require 
this  remedy,  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  that  any  one 
who,  without  apparent  reason,  has  had  recourse  to  it, 
was  curst  with  such  an  incurable  depravity  or  gloomi- 
ness of  temper  as  must  poison  all  enjoyment,  and  ren- 
der him  equally  miserable  as  if  he  had  been  loaded 
with  the  most  grievous  misfortunes.  If  Suicide  be  sup- 
posed a  crime,  'tis  only  cowardice  can  impel  us  to  it. 
If  it  be  no  crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  should 
engage  us  to  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  existence  when 
it  becomes  a  burden.  'Tis  the  only  way  that  we  cau 
then  be  useful  to  society,  by  setting  an  example,  which, 
if  imitated,  would  preserve  to  every  one  his  chance  for 
happiness  in  life,  and  would  effectually  free  him  from 
all  danger  or  misery.^ 

*  It  would  be  casj  to  prove  that  suicide  »  m  lawAil  under  the  Chri)^ 
li«B  di^pematioii  as  it  wat  to  the  Heathens    There  u  not  a  tingle  text 
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By  llie  mere  liglit  of  re 
tla-  immortality  of  the  s 
tomiiioiily  tierived  cithei 
moral,  or  physical.  Bui 
tliu  gospel  uloae,  that  ha 
to  lig/il. 

I.  Metaphysical  top 


t  seems  difTicult  to  prove 
le  HrgiiiueDts  for  it  arc 
metaphysical  tt^ics.  or 
itity  it  is  the  gospe),  and 
ight  lij'f  and  immmiaiilj/ 

lose  that  tlie  soul  h  iiu- 


or  tcripture  which  prohibilB  IL  ^M  and  iufJIilile  lute  of  fiulh 

and  practice  which  musl  cORtrDi.  ,  liili»ii|iliy  and  human  rcasanin^ 

hni  left  u»  in  this  particular  to  our  naluraJ  lilicrly,  BL-si(;n»iion  lo  IW- 
liiltiR-i- 15  iii(lii-il  tecnmmemidl  in  scriplure;  hut  thni  impliw  oolj  «ah< 
miraion  to  illi  that  are  uiUT^did)le,  not  to  «udi  ■■  m«]r  ba  rwniJlMl  kjr 
mirage,  Thau  ihalt  net  kiU,  i>  eridoitly  mcuit  W  ddnib 
Tb  «■  have  no  authoritj.    Hat 


pniden „„      .  ._ 

only  (he  killing  of  other*,  c  ,- ,, 

this  pnicepi,  like  moat  of  the  icriptura  prccepti>  miut  ba  modMtd  by 
rscaaa  and  eonmion  aente,  »  plwn  from  Iha  praclica  of  luagiilitM,  vto 
puniab  criminaU  ca^ullj,  notwittiMaii£i^  tht  letter  of  tba  Ia«.  alM 
were  this  commandment  erer  ki  eipraai  agaiut  niiddci  it  woold  bow 
haTi  no  authon'lf ,  for  all  the  taw  of  Mote*  ii  aboliihed,  except  lo  far  aa 
it  ia  eatabtished  bj  the  law  of  natures  Atid  we  hare  already  enJwWMurf 
to  pniie  tliat  auieide  ia  not  prohilrited  by  ibU  law.  In  sH  caa«  Chtiitiaaa 
and  Heatfaetu  are  predieljr  upon  tfae  canw  fbot^)  CW*  aa4  Bruhtt, 
Ama  and  fortia  acted  heroically  ;  thote  who  nowimitate  tbcir  eianqilo 
ought  to  rcceiie  the  lame  prai<iea  from  pofterity.  The  power  of  cc«o- 
milling  suicide  is  r^arded  by  Plitii/  ai  an  advantage  whidi  v—  ■  '  ■ 
even  abore  the  Deity  Jiiinieir.  "  Deua  mm  ailn  potest  mmtem 
M  velit]  ijuod  boniim  dedit  optfanuin  in  tantis  vita  pcanis."— liU  IL 
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materiali  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  thought  to  belong 
to  a  material  substance.  But  just  metaphysics  teach 
us,  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  wholly  confused  and 
imperfect ;  and  that  we  have  no  otiier  idea  of  any  sub- 
stance, than  as  an  aggregate  of  particular  qualities  in- 
hering  in  an  unknown  something.  Matter,  therefore^ 
and  spirit,  are  at  bottom  equally  unknown;  and  we 
cannot  determine  what  qualities  inhere  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other.  Tliey  likewise  teach  us,  that  nothing  can 
l>e  decided  a  priori  concerning  any  cause  or  efiect ;  and 
that  experience,  being  the  only  source  of  our  judgments 
of  this  nature,  we  cannot  know  from  any  other  princi- 
ciple,  whether  matter,  by  its  structure  or  arrangement, 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  thought  Abstract  reasonings 
cannot  decide  any  question  of  fact  or  existence.  But 
admitting  a  spiritual  substance  to  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe,  like  the  ethereal  fire  of  the  Stoics^ 
and  to  be  the  only  inherent  subject  of  tliought,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  from  analogy^  that  nature  uses  it 
after  the  manner  she  does  the  other  substance,  matter. 
She  employs  it  as  a  kind  of  paste  or  clay ;  modifies  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms  and  existences ;  dissolves  after 
a  time  each  modification,  and  from  its  substance  erects 
a  new  form.  As  the  same  material  substance  may  suc- 
cessively compose  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the  same 
spiritual  substance  may  compose  their  minds:  Their 
consciousness,  or  that  system  of  thought  which  they 
formed  during  life,  may  be  continually  dissolved  by 
death,  and  nothing  interests  them  in  the  new  modifica- 
tion. The  most  positive  assertors  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  never  denied  the  immortality  of  its  substance; 
and  that  an  immaterial  substance,  as  well  as  a  material, 
may  lose  its  memory  or  consciousness,  appears  in  part 
from  experience,  if  the  soul  be  immaterial.    Reasoning 
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from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  wiiliout  sup- 
posing any  new  interposiiion  of  ibe  Supreme  Catuet 
which  ought  always  to  be  excluded  from  philosophy, 
what  IS  incorruptible  must  also  be  ingenerable.  The  soul 
therefore,  if  immorlat,  existed  before  our  birth  ;  and  if 
the  former  existence  no  ways  concerned  us,  neither 
will  the  latter.  Animals  undoubtedly  feel,  think,  lore, 
hate,  will,  and  even  reason,  though  In  a  more  imperfect 
manner  than  men :  Are  th''~  'ouls  also  uomaleriaJ  and 
immortal  ? 

II.  Let  us  now  conside  moral  arguments,  chief- 

ly those  derived  from  the ,  w  of  God,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  farther  interc."  in  the  future  punishment 
of  the  vicious  and  reward  he  virtuous. — But  these 
arguments  are  grounded  r  ic  supposition  that  God 
has  attributes  beyond  whi  has  exerted  in  this  uni- 

Terse,  with  which  alone  we  e  acquauiled.  Whence 
do  we  infer  the  existence  of  ;se  attributes  ?  It  is  very 
safe  for  us  to  affirm,  that  whatever  we  know  the  Deltf 
to  have  actually  done  is  best;  but  it  is  very  dangeroua 
to  affirm  that  he  must  always  do  what  to  as  aeens  best 
In  how  many  instances  would  this  reasoning  fail  ns 
with  regard  to  the  present  worid  ?•!— But  if  way  purpOM 
of  nature  be  clear,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  wh<de  aaope 
and  intention  of  man's  creation,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  natural  reason,  is  limited  to  the  present  life.  WiUt 
bow  weak  a  concern  from  the  original  inheroit  strno> 
ture  of  the  mind  and  passions,  does  he  ever  look  fiu> 
ther  ?  What  comparison  either  for  steadiness  or  effi- 
cacy, betwixt  so  floating  an  idea  and  the  most  doubtfbl 
persuasion  of  any  matter  of  fact  that  occurs  in  commoa 
life?  There  arise  indeed  in  some  minds  some  nnao- 
countable  terrors  with  regard  to  futurity;  bnt  these 
would  quickly  vanish  were  they  not  artificially  fostered 
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by  precept  and  education.  And  those  who  foster  them, 
what  is  their  motive  ?  Only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
to  acquire  power  and  riches  in  this  world.  Their  very 
zeal  and  industry,  therefore,  are  an  argument  against 
them. 

What  cruelty,  what  iniquity,  what  injustice  in  nature, 
to  confine  all  our  concern,  as  well  as  all  our  knowledge, 
to  the  present  life,  if  there  be  another  scene  still  wait- 
ing us  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  ?  Ought  this 
barbarous  deceit  to  be  ascribed  to  a  beneficent  and 
wise  Being  ? — Observe  with  what  exact  proportion  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  performing  powers,  are 
adjusted  throughout  all  nature.  If  the  reason  of  man 
gives  him  great  superiority  above  other  animals,  his 
necessities  are  proportionably  multiplied  upon  him: 
his  whole  time,  his  whole  capacity,  activity,  courage, 
and  passion,  find  sufiicient  emplojrment  in  fencing  a- 
gainst  the  miseries  of  his  present  condition ;  and  fire- 
(|uently,  nay,  almost  always,  are  too  slender  for  the 
business  assigned  them.  A  pair  of  shoes,  perhaps, 
was  never  yet  wrought  to  the  iiighest  de^ee  of  perfec- 
tion which  that  commodity  is  capable  of  attaining ;  yet 
it  is  necessary,  at  least  very  useful,  that  there  should 
be  some  politicians  and  moralists,  even  some  geome- 
ters, poets,  and  philosophers  among  mankind.  The 
powers  of  men  are  no  more  superior  to  their  wants, 
considered  merely  in  this  life,  than  those  of  foxes  and 
hares  are,  compared  to  their  wants  and  to  their  period 
of  existence.  The  inference  from  parity  of  reason  is 
therefore  obvious. 

On  the  theory  of  the  soul's  mortality,  the  inferiority 
of  women's  capacity  is  easily  accounted  for.  Their  do- 
mestic life  requires  no  higher  faculties  either  of  mind 
or  body.    This  circumstance  vanishes  and  becomes 
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abiolutely  fnsigiiificaiit  on  the  k«lj|pioiii  theoiy :  Hie 
6ae  sex  hoi  an  equal  task  Uf  peifona  as  die  other; 
their  powers  of  reason  akid  liesoliitkm  Oi^t  alao  Id 
IiaTts  been  equal,  and  both  of  them  infciitaly  greater 
than  at  present  As  every  effect  implies  a  canaey  and 
that  another,  till  We  itech  the  first  tense  of  ail,  wbidk 
is  the  JDei^ ;  every  thing  that  happens  is  ordaiBocl 
by  him,  and  nothing  can  be  the  ofcgect  of  his  pinddH 
ment  or  vtengeance.— *By  what  rnle  at«  plmishnieiita 
and  rewards  distributed  ?  What  is  the  Diniie  atandeid 
rfmerit  and  demerit?  Shall  we  suppose  thai  hmnaa 
saitiments  have  place  in  the  Deity,?  How  bold  that 
hypothesis  I  We  have  no  conoqptioa  of  any  other 
timents. — Acceding  to  human  sentiments^  scna^ 
rage,  good  manners,  industry,  prudence^  genius,  ftCt 
are  essential  parts  of  personal  merits.  Shall  we  theras 
fore  erect  an  elysium  for  poets  and  herqes  like  that  of 
the  ancient  mythology?  Why  confine  all  rewards  to 
one  species  of  virtue  ?  Punishment,  without  any  prcH 
per  end  or  purpose,  is  inconsistent  with  otrr  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice ;  and  no  end  can  be  served  by  it 
after  the  whole  scene  is  closed.  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception,  should  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  offence.  Why  then  eternal  punishment  for  the 
temporary  ofiences  of  so  frail  a  creature  as  man  ?  Can 
any  one  approve  of  Alexander's  rage,  who  intended  to 
exterminate  a  whole  nation. because  they  had  seised  his 
favourite  horse  Bucephalus  ?  * 

Heaven  and  hell  suppose  two  distinct  species  of  men, 
the  good  and  the  bad  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  man» 
kind  float  betwixt  vice  and  virtue. — Were  one  to  go 
round  the  world  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  good 

*  Quint  Curtiua.  lib.  vL  cap»  d. 
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supper  to  the  righteous  and  a  sound  drubbing  to  the 
wicked,  he  would  frequently  be  embarrassed  in  his 
choice,  and  would  find  the  merits  and  demerits  of  most 
men  and  women  scarcely  amount  to  the  value  of  either. 
To  suppose  measures  of  approbation  and  blame  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  confounds  every  thing.  Whence 
do  we  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  distinc- 
tions, butfrom  our  own  sentiments? — Whatman  who  has 
not  met  with  personal  provocation  (or  what  good-natured 
man  who  has)  could  inflict  on  crimes,  from  the  sense  of 
blame  alone,  even  the  common,  l^al,  frivolous  punish- 
ments ?  And  does  any  thing  steel  the  breast  of  judges 
and  juries  against  the  sentiments  of  humanity  but  re- 
flection on  necessity  and  public  interest?  By  the 
Roman  law,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  parricide, 
and  confessed  their  crime,  were  put  into  a  sack  along 
vith  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  serpent,  and  thrown  into  tlie 
river.  Death  alone  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
denied  their  guilt,  however  fully  proved.  ,A  crimi- 
nal was  tried  before  Augustus,  and  condemned  after  a 
full  conviction ;  but  the  humane  emperor,  when  he  put 
the  last  interrogatory,  gave  it  such  a  turn  as  to  lead  the 
wretch  into  a  denial  of  his  guilt.  **  You  surely  (said 
the  prince)  did  not  kill  your  father  ?  "  *  This  lenity 
suits  our  natural  ideas  of  right  even  towards  the  great- 
est of  all  criminals,  and  even  though  it  prevents  so 
inconsiderable  a  sufferance.  Nay,  even  the  most  bigot- 
ted  priest  would  naturally  without  reflection  approve  of 
it,  provided  the  crime  was  not  heresy  or  infidelity ;  for 
as  these  crimes  hurt  himself  in  his  temporal  interest  and 
advantages,  perhaps  he  may  not  be  altogether  so  indul- 
gent to  them.     The  chief  source  of  moral  ideaa  is  the 

^  Sueton.  August,  cap.  SL 
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(he  renectioD  on  tlie  interests  of  human  society.  Ought 
these  interests,  so  short,  so  frivolous,  to  be  guarded  tiy 
punishments  eternal  and  infinite?  The  damnation  nf 
one  man  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  in  the  universe  than 
the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  kingdoms. 
Nature  has  rendered  human  infancy  peculiarly  frail  and 
mortal,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  refute  the  notion  of  a 
probationary  state ;  the  half  of  mankind  die  before  they 
are  rational  creatures. 

111.  Thephysical  arguments  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture are  strong  for  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  and  are 
really  the  only  philosophical  arguments  which  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  regard  to  thi_s  question,  or  indeed 
any  question  of  fact. — Where  any  two  objects  are  so 
closely  connected  that  all  alterations  which  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  one  are  attended  with  proportionable  alter- 
ations in  the  other;  we  ought  to  conclude,  by  all  rule* 
of  analogy,  that,  when  there  are  stilt  greater  alterations 
produced  in  the  former,  and  it  is  totally  dissolved,  tliere 
follows  a  total  dissolution  of  the  latter.  Sleep,  a  very 
small  effect  on  the  body,  is  attended  with  a  tenipornry 
extinction,  at  least  n  great  confusion  in  the  soul.  The 
weakness  of  Uie  body  and  that  of  the  mipd  in  iD&ncy 
are  exactly  proportioned;  their  vigour  in  manhood) 
their  sympathetic  disorder  in  sickness,  their  cominoa 
gradual  decay  in  old  age.  Tlie  step  further  seems  iiar 
avoidable;  their  common  dissolution  in  death.  Hie 
last  symptoms  which  the  mind  discovers,  are  disorder, 
weakness,  insensibility,  and  stupidity^  the  forerunners 
of  iu  annihilation.  The  farther  progress  of  the  same 
causes  increasing,  the  same  effects  totally  extinguish  it 
Judging  by  the  usual  analogy  of  nature,  no  form  can 
continue  when  transferred  to  a  condition  of  life  veiy 
different  from  the  original  one  in  which  it  was  placed. 
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Trees  perish  in  tlie  water,  fishes  in  the  air,  animals  in 
the  earth.  Even  so  small  a  difference  as  that  of  cli- 
mate is  often  fatal.  What  reason  then  to  imagine,  that 
an  immense  alteration^  such  as  is  made  on  the  soul  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  body,  and  all  its  organs  of  thought 
and  sensation,  can  be  effected  without  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole?  Every  thing  is  in  common  betwixt  soul 
and  body.  The  organs  of  the  one  are  all  of  them  the 
organs  of  the  other ;  the  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
one  must  be  dependent  on  the  other.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  mortal ;  and  these  bear  so 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  souls  of  men^  that  the  ana- 
logy from  one  to  the  other  forms  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment* Their  bodies  are  not  more  resembling,  yet  no 
one  rejects  the  argument  drawn  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  Metempsychosis  is  therefore  the  only  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  that  philosophy  can  hearken  to. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perpetual;  every  thing, 
however,  seemingly  firm,  is  in  continual  flux  and 
change :  The  world  itself  gives  symptoms  of  frailty  and 
dissolution.  How  contrary  to  analogy,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  one  single  form,  seeming  the  frailest  of  any, 
and  subject  to  the  greatest  disorders,  is  immortal  and 
indissoluble  ?  What  theory  is  that !  how  lightly,  not 
to  say  how  rashly,  entertained  !  How  to  dispose  of 
the  infinite  number  of  posthumous  existences  ought 
also  to  embarrass  the  religious  theory.  Every  planet 
in  every  solar  system,  we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  peo- 
pled with  intelligent  mortal  beings,  at  least  we  can  fix 
on  no  other  supposition.  For  these  then  a  new  uni- 
verse must  every  generation  be  created  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  present  universe,  or  one  must  have  been 
created  at  first  so  prodigiously  wide  as  to  admit  of  this 
continual  influx  of  beings.  Ought  such  bold  suppositions 
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to  be  received  by  any  phQo«ophy,  and  that  merdj  on 
the  pretext  of  a  bare  possibiUty?    When  it  is  aaked» 
Whether  Agamemnon,  Theraites,  Hannibal^  Vam^ 
and  every  stupid  down  that  ever  existed  in  Italj,  8ef» 
thin,  Bactria,  or  Guinea,  are  now  alive;  can  anj  man 
think,  that  a  scrutiny  of  nature  will  furnish  arguments 
strong  «ioi)^  to  answer  so  strange  aquestion  in  the  aE- 
firmative?  The  want  of  argument  without  revelation  snf^ 
ficiently  establishes  the  negative.— QiM»ifoyZid2tiH%  sqfs 
Pliny, '  eetiiusgue  sibi  quemqye  erederef  ae  tpeeimem  seoh 
rUaiii  aniigene  ialiiumert  9Kpenmenio.    Our  insens^ 
bility  before  the  composition  of  the  body  seems  to  u^ 
tural  reason  a  proof  of  a  like  state,  after  dissolution^-* 
Were  our  horrors  of  annihilation  an  original  passion, 
not  the  efiect  of  our  general  love  of  happiness,  it  would 
rather  prove  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  For  as  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  she  would  pever  give  us  a  horror 
-against  an  impossible  event.    She  may  give  us  a  hxxr^ 
TOT  against  an  unavoidable  event,  provided  our  endea^ 
vours,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  often  remove  it  to 
some  distance.     Death  is  in  the  end  unavoidable ;  yet ' 
the  human  species  could  not  be  preserved   had  not 
nature  inspired  us  with  an  aversion  towards  it.     Ail 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected  which  are  favoured  by  our 
passions ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  gave  rise  to 
this  doctrine  are  very  obvious. 

'Tis  an  infinite  advantage  in  every  controversy  to  de* 
fend  the  negative.  If  the  question  be  out  of  the  com- 
mon experienced  course  of  nature,  this  circumstance  is 
almost  if  not  altogether  decisive.  By  what  arguments 
or  analogies  can  we  prove  any  state  of  existence,  which 
no  one  ever  saw,  and  which  no  way  resembles  any  that 
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that  ever  was  seen  ?  Who  will  repose  such  trust  in 
any  pretended  philosophy  as  to  admit  upon  its  testimony 
the  reality  of  so  marvellous  a  scene  ?  Some  new  spe- 
cies of  logic  is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and  some  new 
faculties  of  the  mind,  that  they  may  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend that  logic 

Nothing  could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obliga* 
tions  which  mankind  have  to  Divine  revelation,  since 
we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great 
and  important  truth. 
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ABAtEMtUT,  comcquence  of  lupeRtitioiiy  it.  470. 

Abilities,  natiunU,  merit  of,  iL  996^  406. 

Abstract  or  general  idcM,  bovr  (inmed,  L  37»  66. 

Abstract  reasoning,  objectionable,  it.  10^  188. 

Absurdity,  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  mythology,  !▼.  461. 

Acadeatiic  philosophy,  excellence  of,  !▼.  60^  175u 

Accession,  right  of,  ii  288,  {Note,) 

Achcans,  their  democracy  the  most  perfect,  iiL  517— their  numben,  461. 

Acquaintance,  a  source  of  attachment,  ii.  95, 

Actions,  virtuous,  what  constitutes,  ii.  2¥i,  361— moral  distinctions  of, 

iT.  306,  361. 
Addiion,  iii.  101-quoted,  162,  218— It.  201 
JEMuM  Lampridius,  iii  467. 
.£schines,  iH.  363,  476«  464 
^•chines  Socraticus,  iv.  406. 
iEtolians,  their  numben,  ui.  48L 

.£gina,  number  of  sUves  in,  iii.  478— fkctioos  In,  it.  606i* 
Agathocles,  his  cruelty,  iii.  466^  (JVbte.l 
Age,  golden,  a  fiction,  ii.  264    It.  269. 
Agreeableness,  a  Murce  €ii  attachment.  It.  387,  330. 
Agriculture,  iu.  203— how  best  encouraged,  466. 
Agrigentum,  number  of  its  inhabttants,  IiL  466L 
Agrippa,  saying  of,  it.  467. 
Aldbiadcs,  his  policy,  iiL  376. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  iiL  868. 
Alexander,  the  impostor.  It.  139. 
Alexander  the  Great,  saying  of,  iL  30O-4t.  380— hia  cruelty,  iiL  479^ 

(^ote)— his  toleration.  It.  477— his  emulation  of  Baocfaua,  470. 
Alexandria,  ancient,  its  nse  and  population,  iiL  486^  (^Tote.) 
Allegiance,  foundation  of,  iL  881— It.  878    obligatioas  to^  iL  386, 

objects  of,  338»  &c iiL  606-mcasure  of,  680^  63lw 


Allegnry,  nntunil  to  polylliciam, 

of  love  and  Hymen,  ii.  iSt 

of  virtue  nnil  vice,  it.  520. 

Ambilious  Stepmotlier,  play  of,  ii 

American  trib«,  some  without  govemi 

Anoclisnis,  on  olKcrvilion  of,  iii.  Sil, 

Aamntm.  iv.  43a 

Aoology,  >  source  of  prob^ilily,  i.  190 — use  of, 

Analogic!,  their  uw  in  jurisimidonce,  iv.  867,  303. 

Anougorai,  ■  tiicist,  ynt  accnsed  of  alhdsm,  it.  156,  (.Vuli'.) 

Ancilliuioli,  ■  lemi  orteproticli,  iv.  4-37,  (A'Dtc.) 

Anger,  different  from  hJilred,  ii.  113 — when  viduus,  397. 

Animali,  their  msoD,  i.  S32 — iv.    tSS,  Ac— their  piJiU  uul  hunulUf, 

ii.  G3 — (heir  sITecliDns  and  pB-itiioDi,  IIS— nalioiuJ  ehatacln  of,  UL  8>9, 
Antieota,  their  pliilowpliy  imperfi-ci,  i,  SSi-S,  1 1 — UiiaT  nMiam  gf  lih 

tue,  iv.  40a 
Antivnt  hbu'oiu,  their  public  Uwuiues,  iiL  39]— 4heir  bloody  iran,  MA. 
Anthraponiorphilcs,  ii.  iGO — coniequenM)  of  their  priiiciplei,  160. 
Antipaler,  his  repartee,  Iii.  198, 
Aniiocb,  it*  lite.  iii.  468. 
Antoninus  Marcus,  hit  supenlltion,  iv.  WX 
Appiao,  on  the  rich«  of  the  Plaleoiiai,  iu.  38t— quoted,  417,  UU,  44«, 

4^  U3,  iM,  470-^v.  41&~-on  the  jiopuUtiun  of  Caul,  iii.  4Wl 
Ari-opagitw,  iii.  114 — iv.  461. 
.    ArioMo,  his  chancter  u  a  writer,  iiL  8S2. 
Aristides,  the  cophisi,  hii  account  of  Rome,  EL  VS,  (Mle.) 
Aristocracy,  PoUih  and  Venetian,  compared^  111.  IB. 
Arislophancs,  quoted,  iii,  435— his  reprewnlalHna  of  HwgsdinMdMntd 

impious,  iv.  ue. 

Aristotle,  qtuKed,  (ii.  241,  43&,  178, 4ai,  4M-At.  AT,  91%  40^  Hfc 

Aimenlana,  tbeir  proUty,  iiL  83SL 

Aiminiana  in  Holland,  fHen4k  of  libB^,  iiL  T% 

Armstrong,  Dr,  quoted.  It.  408. 

Amobius,  quoted,  iv.  453,  Ml. 

Artaienes,  hia  right  to  the  throne,  IE.  343, 

Arts  mechanical,  advantageous,  iii.  298. 

Arrian,  quoted,  ul  23,  14£,  391,  442— iv.  477, 47% 

Atheism,  whether  posaible,  iv.  174. 

AUwiueus,  quoted,  Ui.  474,  478,  (NoU.)  503. 

Athens,  iti  extent,  IiL  390—411  wedtb,  383,  46S— ik  populatkn,  473^ 

475— its  statiHics,  477,  617. 
A,thenian«,  their  aitraordinary  regard  for  jriMce,  ii.  18(^-th«ir  chancter, 

■ii.  332— iv.  41$..4heir  iaaotncj,  iii.  il^  461— tkcir  tymoDy,  4M 
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— 4hetr  expenses,  457,  (^olf)— their  rtaaity,  it.  337— 4licir  knr  t^ 

specdng  marruige,  UL  207— 4t.  881,4p14p  H  tty.  ntfieir  man  of  merft^  41ilk 
Attalus,  bis  cruelty,  Ui.  442. 
AssodatiiMi  of  ideas,  L  26— iv.  24  «f  iiy^    Hf  imprassioni,  ii.  13— ou 

fluence  of,  on  pride  and  humility,  1& 
Augustine^  fll»  his  ddgmatislD,  ir.  489. 
Aogiiiftu%  hia  age  oompared  with  that  of  Caiiiillu%  SiL  200    his  imj 

and  supanHtioB,  it.  4S3,  ^77;  49a 
Aunoy,  Madame  de,  quoted,  iii.  212. 
Aurelitts  Marcusj  his  theism.  It.  457. 
Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  deCay,  ilL  379. 
Authority,  perpetually  opposed  by  liberty,  liL  41. 
ATarioe,  a  proper  subject  tdtr  satire  or  eomedy,  It. 


Bacon,  Lord,  quoted  iL  434-iiL  58,  102,  237,  299*^t.  163^  461 
Balance  of  trade,  errors  respecting,  iii  348^  ftc— «f  power,  partially  iiii« 

derstood  by  the  andents,  373;  &c^— 4>etter  kmwik  bill  mA  pradbad  by 

modem  states,  379. 
Banks  and  p^)er-cu]Tcncy,  wbetbar  bapallrial,  iii«  31%  9£»79  &c» 
Bank-credit,  origin  and  nature  of,  iii«  360. 
Bartoli*s  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  iii*  483. 
Barrow,  Dr,  his  definition  oCe^pMdity,  i.  7CX 
Bataviansy  ancient,  iii.  283. 
Bayle,  iL  434^t.  272,  48a 
Beauty,  what,  il  31— iii.  26a-why  an  object  of  pride  or  plaawira^  ii, 

8,  33;  363--iT.  207— moral,  compared  with  natiiisl»  it.  STSi 
Belgium,  its  population,  liL  409, 
Belief,  what,  I  12Q,  135-ii.  552-ir.  60-cansea  oi;  i.  130^  Ae.«4l^ 

fluence  of,  16(^  &c— difference  betwaaa  it  and  iclioa»  iv.M;  S7& 
BeUarmine,  Cardinal,  a  saying  o^  It.  48a 
Benerolence^  different  fitxn  lore,  ii  1 13— oot  a  notif*  of  jnalie^  850 

^what  caostitstes»  395»  &c.-moiMMndatte  and  wmkcl^  it.  247, 

&c  33S-«wo  kinds  of,  381^  (Mia.) 
BcntiTogUo,  Cardinal,  iii  239. 
Berkeley,  Dr,  his  doctrine  of  gvMnd  idc«i,  L  di-ofaaltaal  chmetor, 

iii  238-Ht  sceptic  iT.  18a 
Berne,  canton  of,  ita  treasures,  iii  364— ito  population,  SOO, 
Black,  Dr,  letter  from,  i  xziii. 
Boccaccio,  iii  200,  282— it.  30;  fNoU.J 
Bodily  accomplishments,  source  of  pnda  or  huauUtyi  ti»  33-  of  lore  or 

hatred  86— ir.  208»  32a 
Body,  adnotages  of,  ii  40a 
BUune  and  praise^  Tariablenets  c£,  ii  369, 
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Branioy,  Pere,  iv.  452. 

BuUer,  Bi^ihop,  [v.  14. 

Cnar.  quoted  iii.  229,  306,  446,  499— ir.  452,  462— th*  numbtti 

Ulkd 

in  hi.  .«^  iu.  i52,  iTO-compaied  -ith  8,11.  «»1  M^Hu*.  it 

300—     « 

oithCito,  400-41.  401. 

C»nby«..  hi>  inipieEy.  iv.  *83. 

Cipitoliniis  quoted,  iii.  529. 

Cu-Uile,  EUtI  of,  quoted,  iii.  150. 

QutmiBiB,  their  doctrine  of  eswnce  and  inn«w 

ide**. 

i.    811.4 

.— de- 

' 

Cnthage,  its  population,  iii.  492. 

477. 

CMholici,u«oflhdrcetmnonieE.  i.  137- ii.  290— iv. 

61— tbdl 

«««* 

iu.  ee,  454— their  intolcninct,  280,  559— ab. 

rdiiiei 

their  relieion.  iv.  4ftl.  &c. 

Calo,  dc  Re  Huitifa,  ui.  IM,  438. 

Cato  of  Utica,  hii  ipeech  to  Ckut,  iii  300: 

CktuUua,  iii  14%  iS2. 

Csunii,  their  lupcntition,  iv.  '152. 

CauK,  why  neceiuiy,  i.  1 1(^  Ike, — idiM  ot,  wbancc  iklifadi  III,  Ac^ 
dcbnitioiu  ot,  iv.  99, 

Cbum  and  aStct,  idea  ot,  deiitcd  from  clpcricocc,  L  170 — iL  1S6~~ 
relatioD  of,  i.  224,  StO— nilea  by  wbidi  to  Judge  at,  910 -how  wa  miv* 
at  the  knowledge  of,  iv.  35. 

Cauto,  efflocy  and  tgauj  of,  L  206 — all  of  the  mum  kind,  SSOL 

Caum,  moral,  thdr  influence  on  national  character,  ilL  2S5 — pfaj»e*l 
do.,  227. 

Cauaation,  a  principle  of  aaiociatton,  i.  99 — iv.  68— idta  of,  whence  de- 
rived, i.  105. 

Cavalier,  and  RouDdlMad,  partis  of,  iii.  72. 

Cervants,  iii.  218,  284. 

Chance,  wbat,  L  170— 4t*  influence  on  human  affiiin,  iii.  104— on  the 
reBnrd  arts  127. 
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OtuTActen,  luukmal,  Tuietiei  of  accounted  for,  iii.  294*. 

Clwrles  II.  poUcy  of,  iU.  7a 

Charles  V.  hit  estimate  of  human  life,  ii.  506. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  character,  iii.  bSS^iy,  337. 

Chastity,  rirtue  of,  ii.  S5i— iv.  280,  314 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  iT.  327, 

China,  peculiariUes  in  ito  laws  and  customs,  iii.  130,  206,  331,  353, 44a 

Chinese,  uniformity  of  their  character,  iii.  231,  236— their  superstition, 

iT.  451. 
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causes  of  its  early  persecution,  iii.  61 — founded  in  faitli,  not  in  reason, 

iT.  Lsa 

Chrysippus,  saying  of,  iL  42a 

Cicrro,  quoted,  I  ]39L-4i.  468,  508— iii.  19,  68, 10^  109,  110-^  seq. 
144v  292,  377,  385,  418,  429.  452,  460.  463,  474,  486— iv.  63,  246. 
249,  260,  317,  403,  42i,  488,  490,  496,  557— hb  consoladon  for  deaf- 
ness,  iii.  198— his  eloquence,  115,  2ia— his  character,  14a 

Claudius,  Emperor,  abolishes  Druidism,  iii  64,  (NoU,) 

Clairault,  Rousseau's  Letter  to,  i.  xli. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  iii.  25a 

Clark,  Dr,  i.  112— ii.  499. 

Cleanliness,  a  rirtue,  iL  404— it.  345. 

Clergy,  no  friends  to  liberty,  iii.  69 — their  hypocrisy,  ambitiooy  Ac 
226,  (Note.) 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  iii  493. 

Colonnesi  and  Orsini,  parties  in  modem  Rome,  ill  59* 

Columella,  quoted,  iii  346,  423,  428,  432,  459,  440b  496. 

Comitia  centuriau  et  tribuu,  their  dilTerent  powers,  ill  416. 

Comet,  whether  a  world  in  embryo,  ii.  482. 

Commerce,  cannot  flourish  but  under  a  free  goTemmcnt,  iii.  103— source 
of  wealth  and  happiness,  887 — foreign,  its  advantages,  896— fiiTour* 
able  to  industry,  369— has  flourished  under  natural  disadTaatages,  ^%5. 

Commodus,  Emperor,  cruelty  and  death  oi^  iii  ^88. 

Commonwealth,  theory  of  a  perfect,  ill  564. 

Commons,  House  of,  iii.  ZS^  46,  543. 

Companionable  qualities.  It.  340l 

Comparison,  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  u  103— the  origin  of  euTy, 
il  1 84— of  ourtelres,  383 — between  men  and  animals,  il.  234^iL  98— 
between  nature  and  art,  177 — between  ouneWet  and  others,  801 — ne- 
cessary to  forming  the  taste,  969. 

Compassion,  origin  of.  It.  880. 

Complex  ideas,  threefold  dlTision  of,  i.  89. 

Cond#,  Prince  of,  if,  390— iii.  133^iT.  33a 
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Coarucius,  liit  difclple*  deists  ">■  B8. 

Congrcw.  iii.  S90 — W.  3l>. 

Conquest,  riglil  of,  ii.  341. 

Coniuat  conjunction,  relation  between  came  tnd  eScet,  L  199,  SW.  *< 

Conilaaline,  hii  oppreuivc  tax,  iii.  3SS. 

Coiulitution,  Britiih,  excellence  of,  iii.  'JT— nature  of,  46t  5(^  &c. 

Consult.  Roman,  their  poirers,  iii.  131. 

Coatcmpl,  whence  it  arisen  ii.  l«h 

Cuntrarieij,  ■  ipecies  of  pbilosopbieal  relation,  L  99. — iv.  25. 

Coniiguity,  ■  principle  oranotiation,  i.  3T — n.  G9— jts  infioeoM.  L  131, 

151^1,  1S3.  ^ 

Contract,  original,  whether  the  ibundatioit  orgoremmenl,  tiL  9U9,         H 
ConTenlioiu,  whether  the  foundation  ofjusdoe,  W.  SOO.  ^B 

Conients,  ctiIi  of,  iit.  441. 

Conniction,  its  feebleness  in  matten  of  religion,  i>.  491. 
Copemicui,  hii  ijniein,  ii.  435,531 — it.  JO — iii.  197. 
Com,  quanlil;  imponed   at  Atlicns,  iii.  478 — (o  whom  dtMnbulcd  la 

Rome,  485,  Ac 
Comellle,  quoted,  iii.  ^5,  154 — conpared  with  Coogrore,  £20— i>.  £42, 
Cornelia,  her  sajing  to  her  sode^  ii.  Kf. 
CoTiHliuB  Nepos,  ijaoled,  ill.  434. 

Corpus  jutia  diilis,  quoted,  ii.  936 — BL  436,  (WoK)  451* 
Courage,  bow  far  ootiona],  iiL  240 — lUOilf  of,  if.  391. 
Cowlej,  Iii.  :233. 
Cruaui,  bii  wealth,  iiL  Sh 
Credit,  public,  iti  abtBCit  iii.  SSt,  Aci 
CuaWm,  ita  effects,  L  157 — ii.  ITT — rr.  Si. 
CuMomt,  remarkable  onea  in  tba  Atbaoian  itnoerttj,  tL  419— ol  tlw 

Roman  republic,  416 — in  the  Britiifa  oooadtirtiaB,  419. 
Cyniet,  u  344. 
Cjm,  hit  claim  to  the  Ihrooc,  il  343— tiowta  ct  Ua  ill  m^  wii  i  ■.  iiL  MS 

— «  win  dedaiaD  of,  it.  389i 
Ciar,  of  Bunia,  iii.  IS9i 

D'Alembert,  i.  cii. 

Dariui  Hjoa^Mi,  iDicription  on  hia  tomb,  iii.  348. 

Datamti.  a  tkilful  general,  iiL  309. 

DaTanpoTb  Bir,  Rouooui'i  boat,  L  xlii,  &c 

DeccDcj,  ill  merits  whence,  ir.  345: 

Debt,  national,  it*  adTintagti,  iii.  395 — ill  diMdrantag 

for  the  paTincnt  of,  405. 
Defonnilr,  an  object  of  buroiUtf ,  ii.  31. 
DciMi,  unite  in  poUtici  with  the  indcpandenli,  lit.  5& 
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D«it7,  bis  natnv*  incwnptibfiniWeb  ii.  4J7— hit  nifltnc*  wbttbcr  proved 

a  poUeriari,  4iO,  446— a  priori^  496 — moral  attribulet  of,  509    ixrgy 

and  opermtion  of,  !▼.  84. 
Delicacy  of  taste,  improres  our  sensibilifjr,  iii  4— favourable  to  love  and 

fnendsbip»  6. 
Democracy,  witbout  a  representatiTe,  bortful,  iii.  16. 
Demoslbenesi  character  of  bis  oratory,  iii  116— quoted,  363,  374,  419; 

4 1 5, 426, 429,  434,  446, 474— i?.  456— his  patrimony,  iii.  435, 463,  476. 
Descartes,  iv.  86,  175. 
Desire  and  arersion,  ii.  197 — ^iv.  196. 
Dialogue,  advantages  of,  ii.  42a 

Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted,  iii.  22,  1 16,  241,  290^  375, 447, 451,  454,  458, 
46 1 ,  462, 464, 468,  &c.-iv.  25(X  321 ,  449, 452, 454, 506-on  tbe  population 
of  ancient  cities,  iiL  468, 507— list  of  massacres  in  Greece,  iii,  454.  (  NoU.) 
Diogenes  Laertius,  quoted,  IiL  469^v.  461. 

Diogenes,  tbe  Cynic,  contrasted  with  Pascal,  iv.  429**>hi  saying  of,  545. 
Dion  Cassius,  quoted,  iii  345. 

Dionydus  Halicamasasnis,  quoted,  iii.  21 6»  229,  458,  483 — iv.  447,  457. 
Dionjrsius  tbe  elder,   his  massacres,  iiL  454,  464«-his  standing  army, 

290,  471. 
Discretion,  excellence  of,  iv«  312* 
DisUnce,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  i.  138 — it  346^ 
Division  of  land,  favourable  to  population,  iii.  447« 
Divisibility,  not  infinite,  i.  50,  et  $eq.  68,  &C4 
Divorce,  whether  allowable,  iiL  213. 

Domestic  economy,  of  ancients  and  modemf,  compared,  IiL  426. 
Domitian,  iiL  194. 
Don  Quixotte,  quoted,  iii«  265. 
Dorians  and  lonians,  their  different  characters,  HL  240k 
Dnisus  and  German  icus,  iL  346. 
Dryden,  quoted,  iv.  488. 

Dubos,  l*Abb£,  quoted,  ill.  44,  246,  354,  493,  509* 
Duelling,  a  barbarous  practice,  iv.  422. 
Duration,  idea  of,  whence  derived*  L  59« 
Dutch,  first  introduced  borrowing  at  low  interest,  iiL  107tf 
Duties,  connexion  |ietween  civtl  and  naturaly  IL  383t 

Eclectics,  sect  of,  iii.  137. 
Education,  its  influence,  L  159— 4v.  287< 

Egypt,  its  trafBc  in  slaves,  iiL  441— its  popuktion,  469,  505.  {yoU.) 
Egyptians,  their  gaiety,  iiL  100,  236— their  intoleranco  and  soperttttion^ 
iv.  487— «imikrity  of  their  religion  to  tbe  Jewisb,  486,  (iVbte.) 


Elitdbob,  Queen,  hypotbcils  of  her  rerairecUaD  la  dixprovr  inlr*cltv  ■'. 

Eloquence,  iu  eflects,  ii.  IBS — iii.  S48 — superiorilj  of  ihe  uitdenli  in. 
110,  ISO — nuies  of  lU  decliae,  1 13,  &c. 

Emperon,  Greek  sad  Roman,  founiUlioD  oK  their  tulbDrilf,  JL  3f  1. 

Etnpim,  great,  iojuiioiu,  liL  3a9i 

Eaergy,  roeoul,  wliether  it  suggcHa  Ihc  idea  of  iKCeNv;  caoncxtoo,  it. 
7S,  tl  leg.  S4. 

English,  mixture  of  their  character,  tu.  119,  £31— their  writwi  defi- 
cient in  elegsHce.  109. 

Enthuiium,  poeljcal,  i.  16S — religioui,  ili  origin  uid  chATkcttr,  iit  M, 
— friendly  to  eivil  liberty,  Hg. 

Envy,  ill  origin,  ii.  134— if.  2S0 — in  suimils,  ii.  149- 

Epaminondu,  hii  cbatMitcr,  it.  331. 

Epicletiu,  hia  phiioaophy,  i*.  404 — his  superstition,  493. 

Epciurui,  on  Bnlhropomorphite,  ii.  471,  S09— «n  albeiit,  iv.  IS7 — hypo- 
iheticil  derence  of,  158,  el  icq. — how  he  became  a  pbiloaaphei,  4Je. 

Eincurearu,  their  cosmogony,  iL  489 — their  theory  of  haptunes,  iii.  \56, 

Epirui,  population  of,  iii.  4)11. 

Equality,  nolion  of,  whence  derived,  i.TI— of  righU,impTacliral>lc,iv.flKC. 

Xrgaatula,  comoion  among  the  Romans,  ill.  4S8,  441. 

Eiron  in  Mr  Hume's  reasoning,  ii.  551. 

Essay -writing,  uiiliiv  of,  iv.  53S. 

Euclid,  iii.  18T. 

EuripidO)  quoted,  ii.  543 — iv.  405,  448— «  womiui-hatrr,  UI.  907. 

Evili,  poaaible  and  certain,  ii  199 — inBuance  of,  on  lb*  [■■inni.  900. 

Europe,  ill  natural  adrantagea,  iii.  ISS,  137. 

£>idencc,  natural  and  moral,  of  ibe  hid*  Unci,  iv.  105. 

Exile*,  in  Greece,  their  numbera,  ill  454,  ef  lej. 

Existence,  idea  of  eip1ained,L  95— cauiaa  of  our  baUefln,  945,  Ac — if.  56. 

EiperieTKC,  naUmof,  L  ISl,  154 — Toundation  nf  ill  Tf—nning  nn  milawi 

of  fact.  It.  35,  138 — why  we  reaionfroni,  40,  tc^^ttaa  iynoci]niiO« 

with  reason,  53.  (ATole.)— eridenca  of,  130. 
Eipo^ngof  tiavea,  iiL  4SR — of  children,  443. 
Extension,  whether  infinitely  diriiible,  i.  50— ir.  188— idea  of,  L  55, 

SOl-^argumenli  against  the  infinite  diridtulity  of,  63,  el  arf. 
External  exiatencci  varioui  lyitemi  of,  eiaminad,  i.  946 — 980i 

Factioni,  ptraonal  and  real,  their  erila,    iiL  58,  et.  wf^-nligiaua,  6^ 

violent  among  the  ancients,  451. 
FadUty,  prtociple  of,  ii.  178,  et.  leq. 
Fanw,  dcure  of,  it.  58^v.  35S. 
Fanatica  in  England,  iv.  365. 
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Fenclon,  iv.  S33. 

Ftction,  influeDce  of,  i.  161. 

FUttary.iniliieiiceof  i.  901,  eL  ae^.— an  ingrtdient  in  npentitioiit,  iv.  465. 

Florence,  though  not  a  frtt  Hiite^  prodnoed  eminent  nien»  iii.  101.       < 

Flonn,  quoted,  lit  441. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  religioni,  it.  471. 

.Fontaine,  iv.  50^— his  opinion  of  fcmale  infideUty,  4S7. 

Fonlenelie,  quoted,  iit.  7,  198,  507 — iv.  888,  458,— character  of  hb  pas- 
torals, 881 — his  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain,  847. 

Fortune,  how  far  it  produces  esteem,  ii«  409. 

Firanks,  their  character,  iii.  884. 

Free  government,  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sdeoces,  iii.  188,  &c. 

French,  their  genius  not  suppressed  by  absolute  government,  iii  lOl. — 
their  eloquence,  1 18,  /'iVble.)— ridiculous  delicacy  of,  145 — their  cha- 
racter, 836^v.  841 — their  resemblance  of  the  Athenians,  iv.  819. 

Frugality,  Its  excellence,  iv.  818. 

Funding,  a  modem  expedient,  iii.  898. 

Future  State,  why  men  are  so  careless  about,  i.  155— hypothetical  argu- 
ment against,  I  v.  165. 

Galeut  on  the  structure  of  the  body,  il.  581. 

Gmlileo,  his  dialogues  quoted,  iL  450. 

Gallantry  of  civility,  natural,  ill  148— of  intrigue,  iv,  487. 

Gaming,  paision  of,  ii.  817. 

Gamesters  and  sailors,  superstitious,  iv.  447. 

Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  quoted,  UL  844. 

Gascons,  their  gaiety,  iit  838. 

Gauls,  their  character,  iU.  884,  841,  499. 

Gaul,  climate  of,  iit  494— populaUon  of,  498^  el  tej.    (Note.) 

Gee,  Mr,  quoted,  iit  85a 

General  rules,  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  i.  196— on  imaginatioa, 

260— on  pride  and  humility,  it  84— on  the  patsions^  iv.  817. 
Genoa,  bank  oi,  iii.  84,  858— facUons  in,  859. 
Geometry,  definitions  of  often  indeterminate,  t  76,  lOa 
Germanicus,  his  right  of  succession,  it  846. 
Germany,  population  of,  iit  497. 
Gates,  fanatics,  iii.  450^  497— their  creed,  iv.  47a 
Good-breeding,  it  888,  488,  487,  iv.  888. 
Good  sens^,  bow  far  essential  to  taste,  iit  81& 
Goodness  of  character,  qualities  eaiential  to,  it  dOt&. 
Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  eloquenca»  iii.  IIA. 
Government,  origin  of,  it  318,  &c— iit  37,  510,  515— advantages  of 

it  317,  fi  teq.'-^ii,  138— all  at  fi|vt  monarchical,  ii.  3S0— rabtaacc  tej 


t«tduin  justiliiibU,  335 — Brillsli,  compared  iriUi  Ihe  Kaaua,  Hi,  ID 
modern  improvnnenU  in,  1(U — Iheotj  of  a  peried,  i6i,tt  ug. 

Gncchi,  lawii  of,  lii,  iV). 

Grecian  colooics,  diaptite  betwiit,  U.  280,  (JVoIif.) 

Greek  f.ith,  u.  M3. 

Greece,  iti  iialur*!  adrantsges,  lii.  131,  137— «itrenwl;  popuIaUK  MS, 
162— violent  Tsctiona  and  wsra  in,  iSO,  Stc^-aaHnTj  ton*  ul,  W^ 
number  orils  inholuunti,  473.  ^h 

Greeks,  modem,  chantur  of,  iii.  233— •ndent,  ir.  ^X  ^H 

Groliua  quoted,  iv.  391,  (Nole.) 

Gucirand  GhibeMine  psrtin,  iii.  6a 

Ouicciiudin  quoted,  ii.  126— Hi.  307— ir.  22t,  207— hit  cliUKMr  of 
Pope  Aieiaoder  VL,  W5. 

CuataTiu  Vm,  iii  70. 


,   nature  ol,   Iii.   157 — the  uniier^  nith,   1G7— wliat   c 


■  of  staleSi  dcpendi  nol  on  moncf,  iii.  32i, 

IlfuiOTeriaa    Bucceffijon,    advantages  of,    iii.    oM  —  disadvonlogi*    c 

553. 
Hardouin,  Fere,  quoted,  iii.  4fl^. 

Harrington,  quoted,  iii.  M,  102— dcfecit  ofhis  Ocmna,  UiS. 
Hatred,  object  and  naam  of.  ii.  dS.  < 

IleliogiLalus,  image  of,  iv.  461, 
Hclotea,  iiL  888;  17a 
Helvetia,  ate  and  population  of,  iH.  fiOCL 
Henr?  IV.  of  France  character  of,  iU.  l»-i«. 
HeBi7  IV.  and  VII.  of  Engtand,  (hrir  Ode,  iii.  filT. 
Hereditary  right,  importance  of,  iii  H8— ftcftnbk  to  C' 

556. 
Hemr,  nature  of,  it,  488. 

Heroic  aad  burlcaqne,  jncompatiblB,  5. 1ST— 4T,SSSk 
Heroinn,  diJierent  Tiew*  of,  if.  301. 
Hent-wonhip,  ir.  iSS. 

Hcrodian,  quoted,  iii.  22,  480,  496,  «»>4*.  461. 
Herodotus,  quoted,  iiL  462,  46^  474^  4ei-ir.  333,  tS^  CTl,  «n,Mav 

505. 
Hertfaa,  a  Saion  goddeu,  iv.  468. 

Hesiod,  quoted,  ii.  460, 487-<U.  437— •«.  444*  451^  i»,  46a 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  lui  pdicy,  iii.  37& 
History,  study  of,  recommended,  it.  ISB, 
Hirtiuis  quoted,  iii.  463,  500. 
Uobbtt,  i.  1 1 1-U.  I5^-iT.  960, 380. 
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Homer,  quoted,  iU.  258,  279— ir.  SO,  452,  460,  iOa 

Honesty,  exceUcnce  of,  iv.  314. 

Honour,  yioletiont  of,  inexcuteble,  i.  802. 

Hope  and  fear,  pMsaiont  of,  ii.  202,  et  «f  .•^degrees  of,  207--iT.  1117,  cT 
seq. 

Horace,  quoted,  il  191,  206-4U.  102,  128.  143;  144^  151,  219^276^434^ 
489. 403-iT.  200,  294,  42a 

Hoqiitali»  whether  beneficial,  UL  444. 

Hoitb,  ita  primitive  lignilication,  iH  292,  (Noie.) 

Huet,  Mondeur,  ii  434b 

Huygens,  on  the  figure  of  the  ihip,  ilL  562. 

Human  nature,  different  yiew^  of,  iii.  90^  «l  $eq» 

Human  life,  different  sentimenta  on,  iii.  180— how  to  render  it  hiqppf ; 
190— influence  of  philoaophy  aUf  194>  ei  teq» 

HumiUty,  causes  and  object  of,  iL  7,  29— iv.  203,  815— whether  m  in- 
nate passion,  iL  18,  «l  teq,^-^  Christian  virtue,  390L 

Hunting  and  philosophy,  parallel  betwixt,  ii«  212. 

Hutcheson,  Mr,  his  theory  of  morals,  iv.  ISL 

Hutchison,  Mr.  his  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  iii.  40& 

Hyde  de  religione  Pecsanmi,  quoted,  iv.  470^  476. 

Jamxs  I.,  anecdote  of,  iii.  551,  (JVblr.) 

Jansenists,  their  character,  iii.  89.^— iv.  145.  fKoie.) 

Idva-H,  definition  and  origin  of,  i.  15^  &c.— iv.  18>— qualities  which  connect 

them,  L  26— iv.  25 — of  space  and  time,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  i. 

46,  62— 94— of  time,  whence  derived,  56— oT  spnce^  eO^-of  external 

existence,  explained,  97 — whether  innate,  iv.  23. 
Identity,  philosophical,  i.  98,  260— personal,  319,  et  Jfq. 
Idolatry,  origin  of,  iv.  443,  &c 
Jesuits,  their  character,  iu.  89,  232— iv.  272,  (NoU.) 
Jews,  iii.  232— iv.  490,  502,  {Note.) 

Images,  worship  of,  not  allowed  by  Jews  and  Mahometans,  iv.  473. 
Imagination,  in  what  different  from  memory;  i.  Uft^-lively,  allied  to 

madness  166— how  it  influences  belief,  271— coopctedes  with  the  pM- 

sions,  ii.  79, 179— how  affected  by  distance,  &c.  184» 
Immaculate  conception,  mystery  of,  iv.  467. 
Impieties,  in  false  religions,  iv.  406. 
Impressions  defined,  i.    15— iv.   118— two  kinds  of,  i.  22— u.  3— three 

kinds  of.  conveyed  by  the  senses,  L  25a 
Impotence  and  barrenness,  iv.  322— iii.  438;  (JVolr.) 
lnc«Bt,  crime  of,  ii.  233— iv.  281. 
Incredulity,  diilcrcnt  from  belief,  i.  131. 


Industr?,  moril  of,  it.  313. 

Ingrntilude,  H.  S3i. 

Injury,  iika  of,  whence;  ii.  93. 

Intention,  lequisite  to  eidte  love  or  httnd,  ii.  W.  "*  ^~' 

Interest,  ntr  of,  dependi  not  od  the  quuitily  of  the  prvdoiu  Qiet*t>,  liL 

333— high,    auiea  of,    335— ho»  olTiKted    by  conuneree,   3(1— to*. 

Bymplom    of    Datiaiul    prosperity,    31!— 4DuMkei    conMnung,    S4M, 

a.  ley. 
Jmuon,  Ben,  hit  Valpoac.  iii.  443. 
JofSfliui,  quoted,  iiL  4B«,  (Nalc)—SOS,  (  f/gU.) 
Joy,  expluoed,  ii,  33 — t*.  196 — CBiue  of,  U.  I9T. 
Iphienlei,  ■  uyiag  of,  iv.  343, 
iMMTite*,  quoted,  iiL  435,  456,  457. 
Ireland,  Inibaroui  aUte  of.  iii.  454,  (fJa!t)—n.  SSS. 
Ililiini,  their  degenency,  iii.  309,  501. 
luly,  iu  pi^lBtian.  iii.  501  — climate  of,  493,  495. 
Judgmentt,  erroneouis  irliether  imnioril,  ij,  S36,  {ffMe.) 
Julian,  quoted,  iii.  4J0. 
Ju«i«.  not  a  nalural  but  a  contenUiHial  virtue,  ii.  S14.  298-. 

iv.  390 — origin  oT,  u.  353 — regulated  by  utility,  357 — wby  < 

JuMio,  quoted,  iii.  489,  501. 

Juitus  Lipaiiu,  quotad,  iii.  437. 

Jutaoal,  quotw),  iii.  143,  149,  238,  495— Jt.  947,  487,  49T. 

LaMilemantana,  thdr  luparttition.  It.  4J8. 
Language,  national  cbaracter  of,  iii,  937. 
Languedociani,  til.  332. 


I 


.  Luin,  prMcrred  by  the  Popca,  ii.  478. 
Ltwa,  foMn,  ii.  S44— of  naturv,  ii.  99J,  S0»— of  tuAma,  «S,  351— (r. 

979— oftbei-idnUblcKiiL  iSl,  4SI—t£ jiaidet^-h.  m*-^^  ledttj. 

983. 
Legialalan;  greatest  honour  due  to,  iiL  57. 
Ldtmiti,  il  503. 
Ltberiy,  ei*il,  compared  witli  detpothm,  iiL  99 — fnawHr  M  Mt*  tmi 

•cicncei,  100,  138. 
Liberty,  two  Undi  of,  U.  1 60— doctriae  of,  why  mora  prtvaUnt  lUn  IhM  of 

nccCMiij,  16^  rl.  ief—mon\,  defined,  ii.  111. 
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Ubeitf  and  neceauty,  eiamination  oi^  ii.  151— •  dispute  of  wonU»  if. 
95— -mode  of  reconciling  it,  109— both  essential  to  raoralttj  and  reli- 
gion, 1 15— -affects  not  man*s  responsibility,  1 17,  et,  aeq. 

Liberty  of  tlie  pre»,  why  peculiar  to  Britain,  iii.  8— adfantageous,  11. 

Liquor,  lore  of,  why  peculiar  to  northern  nations,  iii.  841. 

Livy,  quoted,  iii.  S5, 60, 835, 990, 564,  577,  446,  450,  454,  461 ,  479,  481, 
500— iv.  505— his  character  of  Hannibal,  405— his  superstition,  494. 

Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  115, 908— iu  434— iiu  102,  235— iv.  6,  23,  67,  75, 
86,380^552. 

Longinus,  iii.  100^  111,  115— iv.  529,  452. 

Louis  XIV,  number  of  his  armies,  iiL  507^-epigram  on,  iv.  488. 

Love  and  hatred,  otject  and  causes  of,  ii.  68,  89 — ^iv.  218. 

Lucan,  quoted,  iii.  441. 

Ludan,  quoted,  iii  199,  443;  479— iv.  156^  318^  418, 452,  454»494v  500^ 

Luoetius,  quoted,  ii.  384,  467— iu.  143,  890-iv.  140,  460,  53a 

LucuUus,  first  brought  cherry-trees  to  Europe,  iL  478L 

Luxemburg,  Duke  of,  ii.  90l 

Luxury,   definition   of,   iii.   308— its   advantages,  304— effects  falsely 

ascribed  to,  310— iU  evils,  313— why  regarded  a  vice,  iv.  851. 
Lycurgus,  iii.  359. 
Lysias,  genius   of  his  eloquence,  iii.    181— quoted,  458,  456,   457, 

462,  469,  473, 47&-iv.  425i 

Macedon,  wealth  of,  iii.  364 

Machiavel,  quoted,  iii  21,  98,  278^  376,  (SoU,)  564— iv.  313— his  reflex- 

ions  on  Christianity,  iv.  480. 
Magians,  their  faith,  iv.  469. 
Bfagistracy,  fixindarion  of^  ii.  336. 

Magistrates,  whence  their  authority,  iL  388— whom  lawful,  336. 
Maillet,  Monsieur,  his  account  of  Egypt,  iiL  441,  496. 
Malebrancbe,  quoted,  L  210— iL  438-4V.  86^  869. 
Malesieu,  an  argument  of,  L  51. 
Malice^  what,  iL  114-origin  of,  121— iv.  290^  && 
Man,  social  by  necessity,  iL  95^  253    active^  iiL  166— iv.  7. 
Mandeville^  Dr,  quoted,  iiL  315. 

Manicheans,  their  theory  of  good  and  iU,  iL  586— iv.  301. 
Maniliuj,  quoted,  iv.  458. 
Mantinea,  its  site  and  population,  iii.  480. ' 
Marcellinus,  Anmiianus,  quoted,  iiL  486L 
Marcus  Brutus,  iL  370. 
Marriage,   different   modes   of,    iiL  206 — European  mode  preamble, 

817. 
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'M mlHNy  IiOP%  ftiMf|*€f  SflMMMb  »-iBannfc'>  ^  , , « ^.^^ 

tKPBitii  ML  MHk-  -   t  !  ■ '   ■ 

>lMea  dtt  Tat,  MoiMitor,  quoted^  m,JM%Jih  JMh     .^ 

IfMDoty,  idsM  oi;  von  liiiljr  tfaaa  tJajt^ipicfp  i*  4i|| Jlfi^rtiMpilit 

di;ii.40ifli    impnrtinf  oC  far*  tl!t      ^   « 
MoModir,  qiioltd^  ift«9lirCJMllr)   .      . 

MiUoB,  qpottd,  a  50g    irilfcilmt  «.  «7^4i>  51, 4Wu 
Mitirv.lMmaa.  iiidMMHdadiBDlii^ii4Mk&  JM^m4A#  ttH^ 

ii»' S59""*4h0nKMV' w|^'«R».  «#!•'' < 
jfiolun^  »•  IM* 

Honuclij,  elMUtc^  it  84g-^btoluli,  plwISndite  «D  H  lipubBii  in  Brf- 

tain,  iii.  55— oomfMured  with  repuUic»  139. 
Money,  dindVBnUigin  of,  iiL  518-^BTourable  to  iiidintry»  8SS— levtl  of, 

S51— «ccumulBtion  of,  injurious,  361. 
Montaigne,  quoted,  iT.  S69,  542« 
Montesquieu,  quoted,  iii.  213,  424,  504— iv.  96% 
Montgeron,  Mont,  his  book  on  Miracle^  it.  145* 
Moors,  civil  wars  of,  iit  61. 
Morals,  not  founded  on  reason,  ii.  S21— nor  on  the  fitneas  of  AM|f^  SS8 

—origin  of,  362 — systems  of  reducible  to  two,  378— of  princo^  859— 

disputes  concerning,  iv.  239,  &c.— principles  of,  diamaaed,  396. 
Moral  duties,  two  kinds  of,  iii.  524. 
Moral  sense,  an  innate  sentiment,  ii.  886* 
Moral  reasoning,  It.  192    sentiment,  SSB^ 
Motives,  determine  the  quality  of  actions,  iL  245. 
Muscovites,  their  marriages,  iii.  150,  243. 


Nature,  definition  of,  ii.  241-^tate  of,  fictitious,  253,  968— iT.  953— Ta- 

rious  hypotheses  on,  26a 
Natural  evils,  ii  504,  52a 
Natural  religion,  whether  proved  from  rcaion,  ii.  429— from  vrotka  of 
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crattioa,  446,  465— -IWmi  Um  structure  of  Munud  bodm,  455,  469^ 

from  the  condition  of  humui  life,  50S. 
Neccsnty,  idea  of,  bow  fonned,  I  fl06— iv.  96— dcfinitiont  of,  I  390— ii. 

169 — iv.  113 — not  lubTenife  of  religion,  ii.   163— it.   114— various 

tbeoriet  of,  confuted,  iL  75,  77,  80— -whence  it  antes,  89. 
Necessity  of  a  cause,  theory  of  Hobbes,  C^kHrke  and  Iiocke,  eiamined,  i. 

Ill    argumenu  concerning  analysed,  117. 
Negroes,  an  inferior  raos^  iiu  896. 

Newton,  perpetuity  of  his  philosophy,  iiL  185— iv.  86,  iNoU)  977,  555. 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarke^  Aifans  or  Sodnians,  iv.  496. 
Nicolas,  St,  a  favourite  of  the  Muscovites,  iv.  467. 
Nine,  curious  property  of,  iL  50a 
Nisus,  suggests  not  the  true  idea  of  power,  iv.  79. 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms,  no  proof  of  populousoass,  iii.  497. 
Numitianus,  the  poet,  his  contempt  of  Christianity,  iv.  4891 

Oaths,  difieient  kinds  of,  ii.  543. 

Obedience,  passive^  proper  limits  of,  iiWSIu 

Occupation,  a  right  of  property,  ii.  977    several  kinds  of,  978,  (JSTole.) 

Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.  90— hb  military  fofve^  iii.  479. 

Olympiodorus,  quoted,  iii.  486. 

Opinion,  foundation  of  all  government,  iiL  31    <hsngeablcncsi  of,  54. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  accession  of,  iL  850— partisans  of,  iiL  70l 

Orators,  modem,  inferiority  o^  iiL  110^  113,  ftc.  i causes  of  this  decline, 
114-.French,  118,  (Note.) 

Original  contract,  the  best  but  seldom  the  sola  foundatioD  of  govern- 
ment, iiL  518    theory  of,  erroneous,  539, 

Ostracism  and  Petalism,  IiL  875. 

Ovid  quoted,  iiL  6,  197,  143,  499,  494,  454— iv.  454;  504. 

Pain  and  pleasure,  chief  springs  of  human  actions,  L  160— ii.  36a 

Painters,  oflen  unhappy  in  their  subjects,  iiL  954. 

Painting,  may  ilourish  under  tyrannical  governments,  iiL  101. 

Pari%  L'Abb4  de,  bis  miracles,  iv.  145,  (Vole.) 

Parents  and  children,  relation  between,  iL  98,  et  mq* 

PkriisDient,  bow  far  it  should  be  independent,  iiL  47. 

— —  of  love,  iv.  983. 

Pamell,  Dr,  ui.  929. 

Parties,  court  and  country,  iiL  49,  (iVblf.)  69 — among  the  ancients,  59 

-^cclefciastical,  64,  68^irBt  rise  of,  in  England,  70. 
Pascal,  his  character,  iv.  147,  43a 
Passions,  direct  and  indirect,  il  5 — their  olject,  9 — transition  of,  199— 

calm  and  violent,  173— contrariety  of,  199— eympathy  of,  396^s«UUi 
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and  bennulcnl,  W.   |3 — bov  iffecud  bf  good  i 

ral  rulea,  217 — by  reason,  'iiC. 
Possioiu,  ■monmi,  ii.  IM — iii.  146— iir.  S3I. 
Pausaniu,  i)iiciteil,  iii.  4SI. 
Pay,  military,  of  tbe  sncienU,  iiL  445. 
Peneinuion  of  bodin,  impoaoblc,  i.  63. 
Pempuon*.  twokindior,  i.  15— it.   16— oa  llie  conlinunl  ciuteacc  of, 

L  27 1,  rt  *tfl, 
Farkles  bu  eloquence,  ill  133 — sajlng  of,  n.  946 
Peripaictic  pbilosopby,  L  S85 — ii.  464 — iii.  135 — i«.  309. 
PerwculJon,  rcligioui^  fsiutt  of,  iii.  64,  tl  Mf. 
Pcniuis,  andenl,  Ibdr  nianncn,  iii.  31,  S3,  (Wut(],  336,  342. 
Penoniflcadon,  origin  of  [wlytfieUni,  ir.  446. 
Felrarcb,  quoted,  iii.  ssl. 
Petronius,  quoted,  iii.  434,  494 — ir.  423, 
Tliiedrai,  quoted,  iri.  145 — U.  38Ct 
Plillip  of  Maeedon,  snccdute  of,  iii.  145,  199 — bissrmtcs,  4S3 — bii  tha- 

ncler,  377— iv.  333. 
Philip*,  Mr,  hit  poem  on  Ciikr,  u.  109. 

PliiloMpby,  fit'*  suggeitioni  of,  iii.  195 — Ihc  ob»ioiH  and  ulsiruM,  i».  4. 
I^Mxioo,  a  Mj-inp  of,  iv.  33a.  . 

Pfajalcal  caiuo,  their  infloence  on  popniatiaii,  iii.  433. 
Pltf,  what,  il.  114— peculiarities  of,  116. 

Plato,  quoted,  iii.  99,  375,391,  533— i*.  260,  980.313.  406,456,  4hJ,  4b?. 
nmoniats,  their  o])in ion  of  ibc  Deilj,  ii.  457 — iii,  137 — of  Ibc  crcUiod, 

Ii.  487— tbeir  docUines,  iu.  175. 
Plautut,  quoted,  lit  476. 
jninjr,  quoted,  iiL  64,  143,  149,  «8,  331,  346,  564,  1S9,  139,  440,  MT, 

471,  484,  SOS— IT.  4^3,474,490,569,576. 
PiuUTch,  quoted,  iii.  146,  147,  196,  197,  198,  333,  343,  381,  391.  413, 

438,  435,  440,  443,  451,  461,  506— iv.  139,  490,  4TG,  500i 
Poetry,  ctTccti  of,  i.  166— Tulet  of,  iv.  38. 
PoiWMiing,  frequent  among  tbe  •ndcuta,  II.  95. 
Fuland,  Mate  of,  ill  3 1 1 . 

Politeness,  Mumi  c^,  iii.  143— character  of,  it.  539. 
Political  customs  oTantlents  and  modenu  compared,  iii.  444. 
Pallia  and  Papiria,  Roman  bctioni,  iii.  59. 
Polybiuv  quoted,  ii.  543— iiL  30.  33,  48,  145,  393,  331,  36%  376,  3TS, 

446,469,480,490,497,  504— it.  316,  403,  406— lui  ibeorr  oTiDonda, 

288. 
Polfgam;,  e*ili  of,  iii.  3la 

l>ul}iIii'iom,  the  most  ancient  rGli|{ion,  It.  436,  ftc^umu  of,  458. 
JIoDipi-y,  bit  supttilition,  i».  40O.  ^_  ~    "^ 

P..|«:,  Mr,  iiL  14,  197,  ^IT^  2«>— it.  537  '      ) 
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PopuUiaon,  checks  to,  among  the  andeots,  iii.  438— companion  of,  among 
ancients  and  moderns,  436,  444,  448,  466— false  statements  of,  468. 

Possessioo,  stability  of,  iL  874 — what  constitutes,  878 — a  source  of  au- 
thority, 338 — right  of,  if.  393. 

Power,  idea  of  whence,  L  817^t.  76— what,  iL  46— 4t.  78— an  ambi- 
guous term,  91;  (ATote.) 

Praise,  pleasure  arising  from,  it  61. 

Prejudice,  iii.  870 — moral;  ir.  543^ 

Presbyterians,  their  attachment  to  the  fiunily  of  Orange,  iiL  70, 79,  (  Noie.) 

Presence  real,  absurdity  of,  iv,  484u 

Prescription,  right  of,  iL  881. 

Priests,  their  character,  iii.  83^  896,  (^a<f )— thehr  origin,  85i 

Priestcraft,  u.  A35. 

Pride,  cause  of,  ii«  19,  37 — ^when  Tidous,*  385— when  e— entisi;  380 
merit  of,  whence,  391. 

Prior,  Mr,  his  Alma  and  Solomon,  iL  187— quoted,  iiL  15& 

Priority,  relatioo  of,  u  106. 

Probable  reasoning,  what,  i.  148. 

ProbabiUty,  two  kinds  of,  L  170,  838-u.  103— iv.  67,  196-4nflu«iie0 
of,  on  the  passions,  ii.  198— on  bdief,  ir.  70. 

Pruclus  aud  Sabinus,  curious  dispute  between,  iu  887. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  B.  890^  897,  30S— whether  the 
foundation  of  allegiance,  384h 

Proof,  what,  it.  67. 

Property,  a  source  of  pride,  iL  14  idea  of,  whence,  860— right  ol^  ex- 
plained, 888,  (Va<f)— transference  of,  888— nature  o^  303— ir.  218 
—on  the  origin  of,  391. 

Providence,  particular,  hypothetical  arguments  against,  if.  158. 

Protestant  succession,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii,  M6^  et  lef  • 

Public  interest,  how  far  a  motive  to  justice,  iL  848. 

Punic  faith,  u.  5ia 

Pyrrhonians,  their  scepticism,  ii.  487— iv.  188. 

Pyrrfaus,  hit  saying  of  the  Ronums,  iiL  309. 

Quakers,  iiL  84w 

Qualities,  oecult,  I  TOO    scniible  and  primary,  894    often  in  the  mind 

and  not  in  the  object,  iiL  103L 
Queen  of  Spain,  anecdote  of,  iii.  818. 

QuinUlian,  quoted,  iL  363— iiL  111,  115^  883,  838— iv.  899,  343. 
Quintus  Curtius,  quoted,  iu.  848,  391— iv.  453,  578. 

Racine,  his  character,  iiL  220— quoted,  281«^v.  247.  (HoU,)  548. 
Raleigh,  Sit  Walter,  UL  552. 
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Ksni»y,  Cheialier,  quoled,  iv.  £03.     (^ili^. } 

KeiMfi.  uoppottdto  puuoD,   ii.   166 — iu  iofltience  on  ■ 

iworoid  object  of,  if.  32 — wbclhiir  Iho  source  of  morals,  238,  9 
contnited  with  taae,  376. 
IteMons  of  Mate,  iv.  979. 
Heformers,  ehar»cter  of,  ii.  434. 

Kcfincmenl  in  wridoe,  rvlei  for,  In.  930— ciccu  of,  io  UsM,  233. 
Relation,  philoMiphiul,  seven  kiiids  of,  i.  96 — iv.  35. 
Relics,  why  coveled  by  ihe  superstitious,  i.  139— iv.  63. 
Religion  natural,  doubts  tipon,  ii.  4£1 — consequence*  falsely  ascribed  to, 
38— excess  of  joy  and  terror  in,  544— iii.  Bl— i«.  498— origiii  of,  496. 
Resemblance,  a  principle  of  (ssodalion,  L  99,   151 — tv.  61 — bow  far  a 

nrce  of  pride,  ii.  37. 
Respect,  wbence  it  arises,  ii.  140. 

1,  Cardinal,  de,  quoted,  L  Sal— jii.  5Ti— iv.  143. 
Revolution  of  1688,  ii.  346— iii.  74— refleiioni  on,  ii.  319— did  not  re- 
cognise the   priuciplo    of   popular  contnct,  iii.  517 — U  Athens  and 
Rome,  45S. 
Rhamadan,  the  Turkish  Lent,  ir.  506. 
Rhodei,  population  of,  iii.  4 79. 
Riches,  why  a  source  of  pride  nnd  pleasure,  ii.  50,  101— iv.  315— del«r- 

mine  the  different  ranks  of  men,  ii.  106 — why  esteemed,  i*.  333. 
Ilocbefouciult,  quoted,  ii.  177 — Ji.  399. 
Rochester,  Lord,  iii.  HS. 
Rallin,  quoted,  ii.  181. 

Home,  ancient,  sute  of  learning  in,  iii.  100,  £05 — its  siie  and  popuU- 
(ion,  463,  a.  itq.     [NMr)—xiiine  of  its  tutelar  deity  concealed,  iv. 
474,  (A'oK.) 
Roman  aoMian,  pay  of,  iii.  318,  (JVole),  446— GrecL,  445. 
Roman  history,  partly  fabulous,  iii.  376,  (JVble.) 
Roman  empire,  when  moM  flourishing,  iii.  50& 
Ronun  law,  ■  remarkable  subtlety  of,  ii.  9S5,  (^«<c.] 
Rousseau,  refuses  ■  pcnuon  from  lira   King  of  En^and,  ^  trii^sc* 
—quoted,  iiL  143. 

&ddGr,  morality  of,  It.  50S. 

Sallee,  Prince  of,  quoted,  iv.  486, 

Sallusi,  quoted,  iU  400-iii.  IM,  lU,  310, 4&%  46&-iv.  388. 101,  49T, 

509. 
Saint  Evermond,  quoted,  iv.  312,  329. 
Sannaiarius,  his  pastorals,  iv.  296. 
Saracens,  their  ronqucstn,  iii.  230. 
Satire,  character  of,  i.  301. 
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ScapuUure.  religiout  ute  of,  !▼.  470. 

Sceptics,  comfMured  with  the  Stoics,  ii.  427 — their  disputes  with  the  Dog^ 

matists,  537. 
Sceptidsm,  with  regard  to  reason,  L  236— iv.  181<-4he  senses,  u  280 — iv. 

176— to  knowledge  and  religion,  ii.  428,  &c.— philosophy.  It.  32— 

different  kinds  of,   175— objections  of,  186. 
Sciences,  mathematical  and  moral  compared,  ir.  71. 
Scriptures,  quoted,  iv.  255^  404. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religion  compared,  ir.  402. 
Scythians^  barbaritj  of,  ir.  33a 

Seamen,  pressing  of,  a  barbarous  and  illegal  practice^  iii.  419t 
Seleuda,  population  of,  iii  492. 
Self,  object  of  pride  or  humility,  il  36. 
Sdf-love,  whether  the  origin  of  morals,  iv.  289,  293 — ^whether  coosistenl 

with  benevolence,  397. 
SeHishness,  as  oppoaed  to  justice,  iL  264— a  natural  propensity,  294— Iii. 

95i 
Seneca  quoted,  i.  cxiz-ii.  546,— iii.  429,  438,  442— iv.  386,  459^  56a 
Sentiment,  bow  far  the  source  of  morals,  iv.  238^  366. 
Senses,  whether  they  suggest  the  idea  of  external  existence,  L  246;  25a 
Sensibility,  iii.  3-— a  source  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  ibi 
Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  iii  412— iv.  250,  280;  497. 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i  324— Ul  42,  95^  101,  147, 415. 
Shakespeare  quoted,  iii«  251^v.  328L 
Sight,  informs  us  not  of  material  existence^  L  2ML 
Simonides,  his  answer  to  Hicns  iL  4461 
Simple  ideas,  whence  derived,  L  IS, 
Simplicity  in  writing,  iiL  220. 

Slavery,  among  the  andcnta,  iiL  428— hurtful  to  population,  410L  '" 
Smith,  Dr  Adam,  letter  firom,  L  xvL 
Sneeaing^  god  of,  iv.  444. 

Society^  political,  iL  317— advantages  at,  254n-«v.  263,  27a 
Socrates,  hb  character,  iv.  33^ 
Soil,  fertile,  not  always  beneficial,  iii*  300. 
Soldier,  character  of,  iii.  225. 
Solidity,  idea  of  whence  derived,  L  29l& 
Sorbonnists,  creed  of,  iv.  486. 
Sopbodes,  his  cbaradsr  as  a  writer,  iH.  920. 
Soul,  immateriality  of,  L  500— doctrine  of,  leads  to  atheism,  318— acta- 

physical  arguments  for,  inoonchnive,  SI  a 
Soul,  immoftality  of,  not  prated  by  abstract  rrasoning,  iv.  5i9    a  doe- 
trine  of  revelation,  577. 
populatiooof,  iiiSOOL 
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Spaniards,  chnrwlpr  or,  iii.  933 — polltfnesi  of,  I*.  340, 

Spina,  prospeiilf  oT,  iii.  SS9 — laws  of,  291 — populMHin  ot,  4 

Spartun,  quoled,  iii.  *»6 — iv.  490. 

Spcnurquoud,  it.  333. 

S^DDU,  bis  prind|iles  eiunincd,  i.  SCR,  rl  uq. 

SpoiiuU,  twd  lendcnc;  of,  iii.  SOS. 

SUniiD,  quoled,  iii.  364. 

Sum,  increuHl  b;  trade.  iiL  293 — tmkll,  sdnntafMOa,  444. 

SuricB,  erronniu*  muim^  of,  ii.  427 — ill.  I3T— philosophj'  of,  165— th^ 

tiewt  ornalunil  evil,  i<.  118 — Uicir  supcntition,  494. 
Sinbo,  quoted,  iii.  392,  433,  472,  473,  474,  483,  488,  497,  SOS— It.  449. 
Slrenglh  of  mind,  importance  of,  iv.  315. 
Stuurt  liyiuslj,  fatal  to  the  pence  and  prcnperitj  of  the  counti;,  iii.  554, 

5S§. 
SulKlar.ce,  ides  of,  i.  33— what,  -299. 
Eucceuion,  right  uf,  ii  SS3,  343 — rclotian  of,  betvtcn  rwtie  and  cflcd, 

i  107. 
BuelODius,  quoted,   iii.  ^  64,  438,  433,  47S,  573— It.  453— conpand 

with  TacilU3,iv.  299. 
Sueri,  ■  peculiarity  of  llint  chancier,  i>.  35?. 
Suicide,  defended,  i*.  £58 — not  probibitcd  in  Scriptur*,  5G7. 
Suidu,  quoled,  iii.  ISS.  503,  (^NoU.) 
Supentilion,  contiwled  with  philoaopliy,  i.  343— «nurc(a  of,  iiL  Bl^Ja- 

vourabk-  to  priestly  power,  83 — witli  regard  to  oieati,  dreaaet,  &r.  ir.  270. 
Surpri»,  il9  conneiioa  with  fear,  ii.  S05. 
Sirift,  Dr,  *  ptdiihed  writer,  iii.  109— quoted,  350^  SM,  4SS. 
fijbaria,  number  of  its  inbalHtanta,  iiL  468. 
^rcophant,  originof  Ifae  name,  iii.  348. 
^palhy,  namre  and  cfficcta  of,  ii.  38,  134,  S63,  881— It.  894     ita  infci- 

CDce  on  pride  and  bumilitj,  iL  37,  383 — on  our  »i>««n»  fi>r  the  rkk, 

103,  107 — on  human  Inpfaneaa,  108— on  fnim«l«,  149— on  tIMh  and 

vice,  379— chkf  Mure*  of  all  monl  diidnctioa%  41L 
Sjfaoue,  itsaiic  and  population,  iii.  473. 

Tacitui.  quoted,  iiL  10,  SO,  70,  130,  147, 106^  i38, 437,  436;  iSO^  »0— 

IT.  U2, 331,  332,  463,  486,  493,  5»L 
Tano,  quoted,  iii.  161. 
Taste,  delicacy  of,  iiL  4— TarietiH  of,  8j6-,gnicra]  principlea  of,  864— 

improvement  of,  968— change)  of  2T6L 
Taxes,  advantafcs  and  diudvantagei  of,  iii.  305)  387— •  caiM*  of  tb> 

ileitruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  3B8— cannot  be  impoacd  hj  the 

Turkiih  Emperor,  389. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  quoted,  iii.  »tO,  388,  478, 
Terence,  iU,  147,  ggO,  2ii,  875,  27a 
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TortuUian,  quoted,  iii.  502. 

T(*stiniony,  evidence  of,  iv.  130. 

Thebes,  population  of,  iii.  4>79. 

Thebanti,  their  character,  iii  232. 

Theism,  dispute  concerning,  ii.  535— origin  of,  !▼.  4(63<— compAred  wicli 
polytheism,  474<,  &c 

Theista,  ancient,  their  anima  mundi,  ii.  475. 

Themistocles,  project  of,  ii«  180    saying  of,  vr,  415. 

Theocritus,  iiu  469. 

Theology,  Pagan,  iL  480. 

Thinkers,  shallow  and  abstruse,  iii.  885. 

Thucydides,  quoted,  iii.  22,  200,  290;  363,  373»  446»  454^  463— iv.  14$, 
297,  479. 

Tillotson,  his  argument  against  transubstantiation,  iv.  127. 

Time,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  56* 

Timoleon,  his  policy,  iii.  447. 

Timon  of  Athens,  a  saying  of,  iv.  301. 

Timotheus,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  iv.  500. 

Toleration,  why  generally  disallowed,  iii.  IS,  (ATo^e)— >permitted  in  Pa- 
ganism, iv.  475. 

Tonquin,  peculiar  marriages  at,  iii.  206. 

Tory  party,  iii  73— conduct  of,  at  the  Revolution,  75 — properly  non« 
in  Scotland,  77,  f  Nole.)~^heory  of  thiir  principles,  iv.  441,  548L 

Toumefort,  quoted,  lit  211,  495: 

Tragcdy,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  iii.  248. 

Tranquillity,  iv.  333. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  monstrous,  iit  301. ^v.  379,  {Note,) 

l^ribonian,  decision  of,  it  287. 

Truth,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  20B— love  of,  213. 

Turks  their  jealousy,  iii.  211 — bravery,  233,  236— government,  389. 

Turkish  ambassador,  anecdote  of,  iii.  SIO. 

Tycho  Brahe,  iii.  224. 

Tyrannicide,  extolled  by  the  ancients,  iv.  250. 

Tyranny,  how  far  it  exempts  from  allegiance,  ii.  331,  334. 

Tyrants,  ancient,  their  cruelty,  iii  454. 

Tynans,  their  superstition,  iv.  453. 

Uncertainty,  a  cause  of  fear,  il  206. 

Understanding,  errors  concerning  it,  I  132— 4ts  office,  il  167— differences 

in,  iv.  124. 
Union,  principles  of,  among  ideas,  i.  29,  127— iv.  35. 
Union  of  1708,  advantages  of,  iii  35k 
Unity,  necessarily  indivisible,  I  51     etitntial  in  poetry  and  history-4v. 

26.  (Noie.) 
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VtWit,  GFrtmiinti  <tr,  quoted.  Hi.  41% 

UNirtHtiun,  tile  rnuniklicui  of  ■liuiKt  all  gincRiineiiU,  iii.  ilK  iH. 

Utilily,  Ditrilor,  Iv.  3is — plruuivdrritcJAvm,  885 — vbttluir  Uw  ofi^ 

of  monl>,  S53,  IfOS,  SQC>. 
t'trvchl,  pooco  or,  iii.  3S0. 

Vufulim,  idcn  of,  possible,  L  80. 

Valu  iiian,  dsMrljiliuii  of  ■,  ii.  U. 

Vulvriu*  Miuioiut,  quoted,  iii.  VKt. 

Vanll;,  Kiurcci  of,  II  40,  &c.— jv.  Sm—a  txrtid  of  union,  (i.  2G1— dliut 

to  virtue,  iU.  &?— when  bluncoblE,  ii.  %T— it.  3H. 
Vuru,  quoliKl,  iU.  438, 13a 
Vam.  Oualavu*,  lit  70. 
Vauban,  Manwiial,  quoted,  iiL  336. 
Vdleiu*  Pateirulm.  HI  304. 

Veuelian*.  tbeir  govcrnmeDt,  iii.  IG — inTerioiity  of  tlieir  gciiiui,  lOt. 
Vvnirlin,  ManhioiHu  de,  i.  t\. 
Verna,  fWnlly  iUtc,  iii.  43a  {Nalt.) 
Vumey,  I^n  ills  quo<*)l,  iii.  3S4. 
VnjNuian,  a  miracle  of.  It.  14S. 
VIra  and  rlruia,  dlnUnction  betwiil,  ii  28,  £70— not  foundi'd  on  n-uua 

but  fbeliag^  tSB^wbiacc  il  arixs,  393— often  cunfoundrd  with  talmis 

and  dcfrcto,  i*.  S97. 
Vlflot,  Aurvliui  aud  Puhliuv  quotnl,  iii.  4S5.  4%  (A'uif) 
VirpI,  iiuHed.  ii.  lOI-^ii.  1 1*  1^7,  tUt.  275-4v.  3a6,  Ml. 
Mrgin  Maiy,  hniuiitt  Sunt  of  the  CailiaUa,  it,  466. 
VlrUMi,  Batunl,  U.  36£T-l»)'«<Ct  39Ir^oeial,  i*.  387,  361,  3SO— cue). 

lean  of,  Ko,  S63. 
Vi,  inertia,  It.  8»i,  (»*,.) 
\1lvUiiu,  £iaip«f<«r,  a  a^og  of,  iv.  SSO. 
Vitruiius  Hoo***!.  iiL  48S,  (JVke,)— Mi- 
Vohaiics  quoted,  iii.  IOl 
VofiisniK  quotoi  lu.  (80, 4U.  469^  490. 
V«»w,  quomi  iii.  4«^  (4te.)  1^ 

\Va)WARrT-D*.oadteDunbenarna>kind,  iii.481.  (V«(<-.) 

Walk*,  tiM  {xwi.  iiL  I  IT,  1^ 

WalfHite.  lloraRi,  )(«<t  tC  to  Bnu  ■■■■  L  Ii,  an. 

Sir  K.'tMt,  ctuncter  t£.  iii.  SX  fX^.J 

Vh^  iii.  TS— ■  (hnVT  rftbcir  piiHipteh  £39. 

VilL  tk-Sniikw  <*.  ii,  ia>    «Jii»  ctf  Bet^lnsiaBt  rcspcctii^,  IT^ 

Um-  )«I>.  it.  ~— i>  imwses  t7± 
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wisdom,  why  valuccl,  ii.  403L 

AVit,  true  and  false,  ii.  29— iv.  S07— agreeable,  ii.  379,  40i*»defiDi. 

tion  of,  iv.  340. 
AVulscy,  Cardinal,  his  insolence,  iil  116. 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  iv.^-better  judges  of  polite  writing 

than  men,  541. 
Woolaston,  Mr,  iv.  260,  (Note.) 
World,  not  eternal,  ii.  479— -conjectures  concerning  its  origin,  481,496— 

iv.  454. 
Writing,  observations  on,  iii.  142,  220,  261. 

Xenophon,  quoted,  iii.  22,  S9,  107,  151,  373,  438,  445,  456,  465,  476, 
480,  497— iv.  415,  453,  475— his  superstition,  iv.  495,  (Note.) 

Xerxes,  his  reward  for  a  new  pleasure,  iil  157r-oumberB  in  his  armiei^ 
496. 

Zaleucus,  his  laws,  iv.  504. 

Zamolxis,  iv.  470. 

Zealots  in  religion,  ii.  541. 

Zcno,  school  of,  ii.  428. 

Zopyrus,  a  general  under  Darius,  iii.  22. 

Zurott^Y,  his  religion,  iv.  250. 
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